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Advantages of a Nut Diet. 














= 
Dr. Allsly says: The food of primeval 
man consisted exclusively of fruit and 
puts, but with advancing civilization they 
were more and more neglected as an arti- 
de of food until at last they have come to 
be looked upon as only a side dish, to be 
ysed to a limited extent, and then only as 
an accessory to the table, a sort of Juxury 
jnstead of a food. Nuts are not only ex- 
eedingly nutritious, but easy of digestion 
# the skins or inner linings are discarded. 
They possess little if any starch and there- 
fore are a valuable substitute for other 
tood in cases of obesity. They compel an 
amount of mastication which is given to 
pothing else. No one swallows, in the way 
they will other food, without thoroughly 
chewing it. Again, they perform a func- 
tion of peptonization in the stomach, as- 
sist in preventing the formation of an ex- 
cess of bile and act as a gentle laxative. 
Persons suffering from dyspepsia will find 
a great relief by making nuts a part of 
their daily diet—Popular Science News. 





Care of the Eyes. 





_—Avoid sudden changes from dark to 
prilliant light. : : 

—Do not depend on your judgment im se- 
lecting spectacles. 

—Up to 40 years of age, bathe the eyes 
twice daily with cold water. 

—When the eyes are tired, rest them by 
looking at objects from a distance. 

—Avoid reading when lying down or 
when mentally or physically depressed. 

—Always ride in railway coaches with 
back toward engine; it is more agreeable 
and safer. ; 

—Old persons should avoid reading much 
by artificial light; be guarded as to diet, 
and avoid sitting up late at night. 

—Ayoid stimulants and drugs which af- 
fect the nervous system, especially when 
they are known to exert an injurious in- 
fluence. 

—After 50 years of age bathe the eyes 
morning and evening with water so hot 
that you would wonder how you would 
stand it: follow this with cold water, that 
will make them glow with warmth. 

—Do not give up in despair when you 
are informed that a cataract is develop- 
ing; remember that in these days of ad- 
vancing surgery it can be removed with 
little danger to the vision.—Up-to-date. 
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A celebrated physician, says the Phila- 
delphia Times, divides fruit into five 
classes, each possessing a special curative 
value—the acid, the sweet, the astringent, 
the oily and the mealy. 

Cherries, raspberries, strawberries, 
gooseberries, peaches, apples, lemons and 
oranges belong to the acid fruits and have 
great merit. Cherries, however, are pro- 
hibited to those who have neuralgia of the 
stomach; strawberries and raspberries are 
recommended to those of bilious tempera- 
ments and denied to those in whom dia- 
betes is suspected. 

Of the sweet fruits the doctor says 
plums prevent gout and articular rheuma- 
tim. The grape is given the very first 
place. He is an enthusiastic advocate of 
what is known in Turope as the grape 
cure, which provides that for several days 
the patient eats nothing but grapes, con- 
suming from one to two pounds daily, 
with a gradual increase to ten pounds. 
After a few days of this diet the appetite 
improves and an increasing capacity to en- 
dure fatigue is noticed. The grape cure is 
especially suited to persons who are anae- 
Mic, rheumatic, dyspeptic or consumptive. 





Danger in Pop Corn and Grape 
Seeds. 





it seems such a pity that so toothsome a 
thing as pop corn must be tabooed since 
‘we know more than we use to.” Truly 
We might say in this instance that “ignor- 
ance is bliss,” but is it? 

A medical friend writes us: “Could you 
see what I have seen in the dissecting 
toom, you would never again eat one grain 
ot pop corn. I have found it in the folds 
of the intestines where I had reason to 
believe it had lain for ten years. Other 
material in trying to pass it caught around 
i, and so the mass grew. The hard cops 
%f pop corn are as indigestible as sole 
leather, I believe that it has directly and 
indirectly caused many deaths.” Other 
Physicians tell the same story in effect. 

Now we, even in the face of indisputable 
evidence as to its “dangerous properties,” 
Cannot quite give up pop corn, so we have 
Compromised with conscience by taking ex- 
tra pains with the chewing. We give ita 
00d grind, mixing it well with saliva, 
And while on this subject we would men- 
tion the danger in swallowing grape, 
cherry and raspberry seed.’ Of course one 
almost must eat raspberries, but the juice 
should be pressed out and made into jell. 
he description, given by a member of the 
Profession in New Hygiene, of an autopsy 


hy patient dying of inflammation of the 
ey reads: “The autopsy developed a 
ant 


we tity of grape seed and pop corn fill- 
§ the lower enlarged pouch of the colon. 
pened the entire five feet of colon and 
“we it filled with faecal matter encrusted 
ts walls, and into the folds, in many 
Dlaces dry and hard as slate. In certain 
op of the colon were pockets eaten out 
the hard matier in which were eggs of 
ones quite a quantity of maggots 
edema eaten into the sensitive mucous 
ra meres, causing serious inflammation.” 
dag We say, and then comfort 
, <lves that this was an unusual case. 
all, it seems, for the same emi- 
authority goes on to say: 
Pay of the two hundred and eighty-four 
eee examined, in autopsy, of late, but 
: ‘Y-eight were in a normal, healthy 
od _ Many contained worms from four 
SIX inches long and pockets of eggs and 


ag. ” 


Oo at 
Rent 
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Sots, 


“ 
Horrible!” again. 


kent warning. The colon can as easily be 
clean as the face and it is much more 

tra to our health. 

eh; cast let us begin in time with our 


what to shun; how to cleanse the inner as 
well as outer man, and impress upon them 
that only he who takes proper care of the 
body can attain to mental and spiritual 
heights.—Western Rural. 





Doctors vs. Fruitgrowers. 





From an exchange we take the opinion 
of Judge Miller, who says: “A family 
with plenty of good fruit will not consume 
(need not, at least) half as much meat as 
those without. The only ones who. will 
feel the difference will be the doctors and 
dentists—and I am not sure but that the 
saloon-keepers will feel it also. To think 
that what will buy a small glass of 
whiskey or two glasses of beer {much of 
which is a vile decoction), will buy a quart 
of strawberries. The former goes to gratify 
a depraved appetite, while-the iatter would 
delight the children. Many a laboring man 
spends more for useless drink than it 
would cost to supply his family with 
plenty of choice fruit.” We believe that 
there is good food in the above for tem- 
perance advocates to reflect upon. 





Phosphates as Medicine, 





Last year, we had several notes giving 
the advantage of using a mixture of dilute 
phosphorie acid and glycerine as a tonic. 
For overworked and rundown people, this 
simple home-mixture seems to give excel- 
lent satisfaction. Two weeks since, we 
spoke of a mixture of phosphate of soda 
and Rochelle salts as a laxative in cases of 
chronic constipation. Now some readers 
want to know whether the phosphate of 
soda will not take the place of the phos- 
phorie acid and glycerine as a tonic. The 
answer is, no; phosphate of soda has 
chiefly a mechanical effect, and will not be 
largely absorbed by the system, whereas 
the phosphoric acid and glycerine will go 
into the system direcily to aid in bone or 
nerve formation.—Kural New Yorker. 





Anger a Disease. 





“An English journal,” says the Medical 
Record, “thus comments on the injurious 
effects of anger: ‘Anger serves the un- 
happy mortal who indulges in it*much the 
same as intoxicants constantly taken do 
the inebriate. It grows into a sort of dis- 
ease which has various and terrible re- 
sults. Sir Richard Quain said not long 
ago: ‘He is a man very rich indeed in 
physical power who can afford to be 
angry.’ This is true. Every time a man 
becomes ‘white’ or red with anger he is 
in danger of his life. The heart and brain 
are the organs mostly affected when fits 
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hea 
comes intermittent; that is, every now and 
then it drops a beat—much the same thing 
as is experienced by excessive smokers,’ ” 





Acquired Habits. 





In the June number of the Fruit Grower 
there is an article headed ‘Acquired Hab- 
its” just as though such things did really 
exist, which I deny. I deny the existence 
of such a thing as acquired habit. I will 
tell you why. For illustration, we will 
take a ptrson who has always lived upon 
plain, simple food and water as drink. Let 
him partake of rich food and stimulants for 
awhile instead of his former diet and the 
natural effect of such diet would be to 
bring the human system into such a state 
of being as to demand such food and 
drink. But let him change to his former 
diet, and as the human system recovers 
from its abnormal state of being enused 
by the use of rich food and stimulating 
drink the hankering, or desire, for such 
food and drink will vanish as a natural re- 
sult, so that which is termed an acquired 
habit represents an abnormal state of the 
human system. What is termed an ac- 
quired habit is similar, I should judge, to 
what is termed acquired appetite, and the 
appetite varies according to the state of 
the human system. As the appetite varies 
from time to time the state of the human 
system is declared, generally speaking. 
Eating is no habit but is the result of the 
abnormal state of the human system. Some 
people have periodical headaches and we 
might say they have got in the habit of 
having the headache, but that periodical 
headache is the result of an abnormal state 
of the human system. Admitting that 
nothing exists without a cause, when the 
causes of the headache are removed the 
headache will disappear; so Iong as they 
remain the headache will remain. 

The using of intoxicants is not a habit 
but a demand of the human system, neith- 
er ig their continued use a habit but a con- 
tinued demand of the human system. Bring 
the human system into a normal state of 
action and the appetite for intoxicants 
would cease to be, the evils that afflict a 
person would disappear as the human sys- 
tem is brought into a strictly normal state, 
or condition of action. —- 

By the use of simple food, and water as 
drink, and by a simple mode of living, 
which is the reverse of an artificial mode 
of living, people may think the cost too great 
to procure the cure, yet such is the terms 
fixed by the Almighty Power. “Deny thy- 
self’? is not merely a verbal expression, but 
nations stand or fall according as they 
heed its command. “They that seek to 
save their life shall lose it, but they that 
love their life for my sake, shall find it,” 
is the language of One whom it would be 
well to consider, but aside from the com- 
mand of the Bible, the laws of our being 
demand it, and according to the nature of 
things we cannot disregard the Bible com- 
mands. “Deny theyself’’ without conse- 
quent deterioration of being which is more 
to be shunned than the Plagues of Egypt. 
—Richard A. Tripp, Mass. 





His Kick. 





“That fellow called me an ass behind my 


back.” 
“Did you kick?’—Life. 





According to the lowest calculation of 
orchard experts, Mr. C. B. Coe’s Ken- 
tucky orchard of 3,000 Ben Davis apple 
trees will, in the year 1901, yield $21,000 
worth of apples. This will enable Mr, Coe, 
with his other resources, to start a can- 
ning plant on his own hook, if he does not 





accept the present proposition of the car- 
poration now negotiating. ; 


Anjou Pear. 





Not long ago Mechans’ Monthly pub- 
lished the following: We are accustomed 
to think of California, whenever some ad- 
mirable specimens of fruit come in sight, 
but now and then we note instances where 
that noble fruit growing State might hand 
down its colors without disgrace. A small 
box of Beurre @’Anjou pears from Roch- 
ester, New York, has a threatening atti- 
tude in this direction. ‘From ten to twelve 
inches in circumference and weighing four- 
teen ounces and some over. What has the 
Golden State to say about it? 

The California Fruit Grower replied, 
stating that the Beurre d’Anjou pear was 
one of the prime favorites in at least 
twelve different counties in California and 
that it possessed the very large size and 
other claims made for the variety in full. 





Gathering Small Fruit. 





Berry pickers often find it necessary to 
use both hands. It is, therefore, imperative 
that some device should be arranged for 
holding the receptacles into which the fruit 
is put. One of the best of these, and one 
which may be made at home on rainy days 
or winter evenings, is made of a leather 
belt, with a strap passing around the neck 
from the belt on either side. Across the 
breast is another strap, preferably of 
metal. ‘This is provided with small hooks, 
and to it a wire frame is attached. This 
frame is so arranged as to hold two or 
three tiers of baskets. As fast as one tier 
is full « wire fastener is slipped over, hold- 
ing the baskets in place. The lower por- 
tions of the frame can be secured to the 
belt, or left loose, as one may fancy. In 
gardens, where raspberries, strawberries 
and the like are io be gathered, a small 
light rack, with sharp pegs for feet, is one 
of the best basket holders. Whatever the 
ground may be the rack may be held up- 
right, simply by pressing the pegs into the 
earth. <A little forethought, and the merest 
trifle of expense, will make all of these 
tasks much easier than they ordinarily are. 
—N. Y. Ledger. 





The Quince. 





It has been my lot to. have been cast 
among quinces from the time of my earliest 
recollection, and vonsequently I have had 
much experience in their culture and man- 
agement. Early in life I lived where lakes, 
ponds and running streams were numer- 
ous, and the borders of these (to render 
them more sightly) were planted with 
almost anything, quinces among the rest. 
The trees were planted high on the banks, 


ote 





is. position. they grew luxuriant 
‘bore- regularly heavy crops of* the 
fruit, all of which had to be gathered from 
boats or rafts. 

Quinces planted in the ordinary orchard- 
ing way are reported not to be a success 
in many parts of the country; but I have 
practiced the above method in many dif- 
ferent localities, and, having always found 
the results satisfactory, cannot too strongly 
recommend it. The quince in this locality 
is a fruit always scarce and high in price, 
and the man down here who has a bushel] 
counts them simply as so much money in 
his pocket. With us they are not known 
at all in commerce.—S. W. T., in Garden- 
ing. ‘ 





Do We Know How We Look to 
Others ? 





It has been said by one who ought to 
know that no man das any clear concep- 
tion of how he looks. The expression of 
the face is continually changing. When 
you look in the glass, the very intent to 
find out how you look is depicted on your 
face. ‘The more you strive, the more the 
intent is intensified, and such an expres- 
sion is not natural to your face. How 
often do we look at a photograph and find 
only disappointment in it! Why is this! 
The camera depicts the sitter just as he 
is at the moment the picture is taken, but 
very seldom can the instrument catch and 
record that subtle thing called “natural 
expression,” because few persons are nat- 
ural when seated before the camera. 

Well, what of this? Simply this. If 
you are noble, loving, and true, such vir- 
tues will light up your face; if you are 
sordid, mean end selfish, your face pro- 
claims it to the world. Anything in vour 
face that is active for good or evil will 
impress itself upon your personal appear- 
ance. Pride, scorn, hate and vice write 
themselves indelibly in the physiognomy. 
When such ignoble qualities rule the life 
and have become habitual, they are im- 
pressed on the face and finally become 
habitual to the countenance, and the feat- 
ures themselves become permanently 
changed to accord with such expressions. 

It has often been remarked that persons 
who have been married for a long term 
of years come to look something alike, 
nor is this surprising when we call to mind 
that their life and environment are one, 
made up of the same joys and sorrows, 
the same hardships and trials, and the 
same successes and pleasures; in short, the 
intellectual and spiritual atmosphere of 
both are to a considerable extent identical, 
and we know that these things affect the 
physiognomy often to such a degree as to 
mould the physical features of the face 
into the same shape.--N. Y. Ledger. 





Regulating the Apple Crop. 





Every reader of this paper remembers the 
enormous apple crop of 1896. It was not 
in Western New York alone, famed as it 
is for its apple orchards, but through the 
country at large that apples that fall were 
a drug on the market. Any old tree thut 
could trace its descent, however vaguely, 
from some ¢cast-away apple seed, bore that 
season a splendid crop. 

Orchard owners were delighted, even 
though they knew the abundance would re- 
duce the value of their product. It did 
their hearts good to see their trees bending 
beneath the weight of the rosy-faced fruit. 
But last year, as every one anticipated, 
there was a shortage, Exhausted by their 
enormous fecundity of the year before, the 





orchards took a rest. Perhaps this year 
they may resume business at the o!d stand. 
But, it seems, there are authorities on 
fruit culture who do not favor such big 
crops. They believe that nature sometimes 
overdoes itself in the life of trees as well as 





of human beings, and the trees suffer from 





with their tops leaning over the water. In 
finest 


the unnatural strain. The theory is held 
by some that when an orchard is over- 
loaded the crop should be reduced by thin- 
ning out the young fruit. The Brooklyn 
Eagle quotes from George A. Martin, a 
writer and authority on fruit, the follow- 
ing entertaining statement: 


Such a superabundant crep is a greater 
calamity in many ways than a searcity. It 
means unprofitably low prices and broken 
down and exhausted trees. Overbearing is 
an avoidable evil. If orchardists had faith- 
fully thinned out their crops, during the 
early stages of growth, the remaining fruit 
would have been fairer, better grown and 
brought more money than was received for 
the whole. Then the trees would have been 
left in condition to bear a moderate crop 
the succeeding year. A noted orchardist 
once remarked that it took him thirty years 
to acquire moral courage enough to prop- 
erly thin his fruit, but when he had 
learned to do it he regarded it as one of 
the most important operations for his orch- 
ards. The apple crop of 1896 furnished a 
striking illustration of the soundness of 
that conelusion. The few producers who 
vigorously thinned and followed the work 
up with fertilizing and spraying their 
orchards reaped a double reward. They 
obtained the best prices the market af- 
forded in 1896 and had a proportionate 
crop to sell at the high prices ruling in 
1897-8. ‘ 

It is to be feared that few fruit growers 
will ever acquire the moral courage of the 
orchardist quoted above; yet experience in 
other lines of production must have con- 
vinced many fruit growers that the plan 
of thinning out the fruit when the trees 
show a disposition any year to he too pro- 
lifie is a sensible one. 





Cold Storage. 





The subfects that attracted particular at- 
tention were those of cold storage and the 
shipment of fruit to England. ©xtensive 
experiments have been conducted, with 
the co-operation of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and, although the results were not 
always satisfactory, valuable experience 
was obtained for the future, (as has been 
already told, see issne of November 27th). 
The failures were attributed (1), to the 
use of too large packages, (2), insufficient 
ventilation, and (3), to the fact that the 
fruit was not properly cooled before it was 
shipped. Crates holding about 114 eubic 
feet were recommended for pears and 
early apples, one cubie foot for peaches, 
and % of a cubic foot fer plums. Good 
ventilation should be provided, particularly 
at the corners, so that the hot air can es- 


cape, and it is of the.u importance 
that the fruit be . before it is 
curing a market in England for American 


grapes was thought to be poor, as they 
do not suit the Bnglish taste. The ex- 
pense of shipment was said to be about 
twenty-five cents per case including cold 
storage, which amounted to eight cents. 





How People Sleep. 





In England the old four-poster bedstead 
is still the pride of the nation, but the iron 
or ‘brass bedstead is beating it out of the 
field. The English beds are the iargest 
beds in the world. A peculiarity of the 
German bed is its shortness; besides that, 
it consists frequently in part of a large 
down pillow or upper mattress which 
spreads over the person and usually an- 
swers the purpose of all the other ordinary 
bed clothing combined. In the tropics men 
sleep in hammocks or upon mats or grass. 
The East Indian unrolls his light, portable 
charpoy or mattress, which in the morning 
is again rolled together and carried away 
by him. ‘The Japanese lie upon matting, 
with a stiff, uncomfortable, wooden neck- 
rest. The Chinese use low bedsteads, 
often elaborately carved, and supporting 
only mats or coverlids. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had their beds supported on 
frames, but not flat like ours. The 
Egyptians had a couch of a peculiar shape, 
more like an old-fashioned easy chair, With 
hollow back and seat.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Here and There. 


Every dog has his day, Willie.’ ‘What 
now?” “T see that the home of an ex-tem- 
perance lecturer caught fire and most 
of the damage was done by water,”—De 
troit Journal. 

“Do you think he is sincere in his advo- 
cacy of reform in the primaries?” “I guess 


so. ‘The boys have thrown him down in 
the last three conventions.”—Chicago 
Journal. 


She—That’s a strange thing about Mrs. 
Blondin; her hair used to be raven black, 
and now it’s chestnut. How did it hap- 
pen? He—Must have used one of the yel- 
low comic supplements for curl papers.— 
New York Times. : 

“T see,’ said the man who reads the 
papers, “that they’ve got a three-year-old 
preacher down South and a seven-year-old 
lawyer out West.” “Yes,” sighed the bald- 
headed man, “I suppose they’ll be putting 
children in the front rows at the theaters 
next.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“I do wish the weather would change,” 
exclaimed the dyspeptic man’s wife. “But 
it isn’t nearly so disagreeable as it might 
be.” “I know that. It makes my hus- 
band so unhappy not to have more to com- 
plain about.”—Washington Evening Star: 

Willie Smith was playing with the Jones 
boys. His mother called him. “Willie, 
don’t you know those are bad boys for you 
to play with?’ “Yes, mother,” said Willie, 
“TI know that, but then, I am a good boy 
for them to play with.””—Household Words. 





Another Good Report from Lou- 
don Raspberry at Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, Mass. 





A very vigorous and productive variety. 
It was very little injured by the past win- 
ter, while many of the standard varieties 
suffered severely. Fruit large, firm, bright 
crimson; quality best. The most promising 
variety in the station collection. 





“‘What are these cups for?’ asked a well- | 
dressed man of.a jeweler, pointing to some 
elegant silver cups on the counter. “These 
are race cups, to be given as prizes.” “If 
that’s so, suppose you and I race for one?” 
And the stranger, with the cup in hand, 
started, the jeweler after him. The 





stranger won the cup. 


Bob White. 





Just now, beyond the turmoil and the din 
Of crowded streets that city walls shut in, 
I heard the whistle of a quail begin: 
“Bob White! Bob White!” 
So faintly and far away fa!ling, 
It seems that a dream voice was calling 
“Bob White! Bob White!” 
How — old sights and sounds come throng- 
ng 
And thrill me with a sudden longing! 
meat quiet country lanes the sunset 
shines, 
Fence corners where the wild rose climbs 
and twines, 
And blooms in tangled blackberry vines, 
“Bob White! Bob White!’ 
I envy you ‘home-going swallow, 
Oh, but swiftly to rise and follow— 
Wollow its flight, 
Follow it back with happy flying, 
Where green-clad hills are calmly lying. 


Wheat fields whose golden silences are 
stirred 

By onde insect wings, and naught is 
earc 


But plaintiff calling of that one sweet word, 
“Rob White! Bob White!’ 

And the smell of the clover growing 

In the meadow lands ripe for mowing, 
All red and white, 

Over the shady ereek comes sailing, 

Past willows in the water trailing. 


Tired heart, ’tis but in dreams I turn my 


eet, 

Again to wander in the ripening wheat 

And hear the whistle of the quail repeat 
“Bob White! 30b White!” 

But oh! there is joy in the knowing 

That somewhere green pastures are growing, 
Though out of sight. 

And the light on those chureh spires dying, 

On the old home meadow is lying. 

—Annie Fellows Johnston, in Songs Ysame. 





How Birds Travel. 





How do the birds travel? Flight, of 
course, is the usual means, though a few, 
such as quails, turkeys, ete., often move 
southward on foot. But flight inakes ex- 
tensive migration possible. It is said that 
some plovers nest in Labrader and winter 
in Patagonia, their long wings easily car- 
rying them this great distance. But even 
short-winged birds make long flights at 
this season. Some long migrations are 
doubtless made in a single, continuous 
flight, while others consist of a sort of 
straggling from place to place, with stops 
for food, for water, and for rest. 

Where the flights are long and continu- 
ous, it frequently happens that birds go in 
great flocks, some that are solitary at other 
times being very social then. Such 4lights 
are likely to be at great altitudes, so great, 
indeed, that the birds are usually out of 
sight. Star-gazers have seen them pass 
their telescopes in the night, and have 
been able to estimate their height, as two, 
three, and even four miles,—Philadelphia 
Times. 





og Better Cattle Wanted. 





Gradually returning or getting rid of the 
common or plain class of cattle by crossing 
the breed with the best grades to be ob- 
tained, and continue this cross breeding un- 
til we have nothing in the country but the 
half, three-quarter and thoroughbreds, the 
latter being desirable for breeding purposes 
principally, as this animal is not so profit- 
able to the producer as the half or three- 
quarter strain, which generally speaking, 
is a better proportioned.and more desirable 
animal for food: than the thoroughbred. 

Prepare and market your beef steer 
either as a yearling or two-year-old; in no 
case keep it beyond three years. It is dur- 
ing these years that the sap is in the beef, 
and if fat the animal is in the best condi- 
tion for the market he will ever be or you 
can ever make him. ‘There is no surplus 
bone or fat that matures after the third 
year that adds to this marketable vaiue, 
and then again after that time a greater 
quantity and heavier feed is required, The 
heavy cuts of beef that were once in de 
mand are fast losing their prestige, as now 
the general inquiry and demand of the con- 
sumer is for prime young light weights of 
beef. Evidences of this may frequently be 
seen in the market quotations of cattle 
sales, wherein prime yearlings are sold at 
the same price per pound as prime four- 
year-old matured and finished cattle, which 
have cost the producer a goodly sum per 
animal more to make.—President Thomp- 
son, before the National Live Stock Ex- 
change. 





The Margaret Strawberry. 

This variety was originated ‘about six 
years ago, by John F. Beaver, of Ohio, 
from seed of the Crawford. It has made a 
remarkable record—perhaps never equaled 
in the world—-and is now offered with great 
confidence. It responds readily to good 
culture, and all careful growers may ex- 
pect it to produce the finest fruit in great 
abundance. 

The plant is large and healthy, and so 
vigorous in growth that it will mature its 
last berries and continue green and luxu- 
riant while an abundance of strong run- 
ners are produced. ‘The foliage is dark 
green, and so clean and healthy looking 
that it is a pleasure to work among the 
plants. The blossom is perfect and one 
of the strongest ever seen. It commences 
to ripen soon after the early varieties, and 
bears until nearly all others are gone. With 
a good chance its berries are all of large 
size. The plant with its habits of growth 
and productiveness is faultless. 

The fruit is usually conical, sometimes 
rather long, but never cockscombed or mis- 
shapen, often necked. The color is dark, 
glossy red, and the berries are not inclined 
to have white tips. 

The large. green calyx adds to its beauty. 
The flesh is firmer than most very large 
berries, and of excellent flavor. 

For healthy, vigorous growth, productive- 
ness, size, beauty and quality, the Mar- 
garet is a remarkable variety. 

Mr. Beaver is one of the most success- 
ful growers in the country, and his opinion 
of the Margaret is that it is the best late 
variety yet produced. 

Prof. Troop, of the Indiana Experiment 
Station, says: 

“The Margaret gave excellent. satisfac- 
tion the past season. It is not as large a 
berry as some others, but the color and 
flavor are excellent.” 

In 1894 it was sent to E. C. Davis, of 
Massachusetts, to see what it would do 
under the best culture. Here is his. re- 
port for 1895: 

“Margaret was latest of all. Picking for 
market closed here June 27th, ‘a week 
earlier than usual on account of hot, dry 
weather, but we had Margarets July 4th 
fit to set before the gods. Five boxes of 
them were picked that day and every one 





of them seemed to be an exact copy of all 


the rest. Some of the wealthy New York 
City boarders in Northampton were driving 
through my garden that day, and seeing 
these berries offered me $5.00 for the five 
boxes, but they didn’t get them. The ber- 
ries measured almost exactly 114 inches in 
diameter. Several were cut and measured 
at the dinner table that hardly varied one- 
sixteenth of an inch from that measure, 
and all as perfect in shape «as if turned in 
a lathe. Some of the first pickings were 
larger than these, four of them covering 
the bottom of an ordinary berry box. The 
Marshalls you sent me were in the next 
row and received precisely the same treat- 
ment, and they were simply nowhere com- 
pared with these. We shall have Marga- 
rets for dinner to-morrow (July 7th). For 
guality I have named them like this: Mar- 
garet, Annie Laurie, Wm. Belt. With 10 
for perfection, I would place none of them 
below 9 for size, quality or productive- 
ness.”’ 

Mr. Davis’ report for 1896 is as follows: 

“T am having the best berries ever seen 
around here this season, with the Marga- 
ret almost out of sight of all others, in 
beauty, quality and productiveness.” July 
16th he writes as follows: “I send you, 
under separate cever, some prints of what 
the Margaret has done for me the past 
season. The berries were all grown in the 
same row, about sixty feet long, on level 
ground, with the same sun exposure ex- 
cept one end of the row, which was shaded 
by a tree and building after 4 p. m. The 
checked (x) ones all grew on one stem, 
that is, without any thinning out. The 
fruiting period of the row covered, as you 
will see by the date, 88 days, from June 
1st to’ July Sth, inclusive. July 4th I 
picked eight baskets from the row, and 
with a few friends we had an independ- 
ence Day dinner, christening it ‘the feast 
of St. Margaret.’ The following Monday 
the same row yielded four heaped baskets. 
I’m glad I don’t know what the total yield 
was, for if I did and should tell it, people 
would say that I could leave Ananias and 
Sapphira in the shade. But it was simply 
immense, and I’ll drop it there.” 





‘he Pastor’s Strategy. 





“In order that everybody may sce these 
stereopticon pictures,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Goodman, who had announced an illustra- 
ed lecture on Palestine in lieu of the reg- 
wlar evening service, “I will ask all the 
ladies and gentlemen present to remove 
their hats.” 

He took off his glasses, wiped them, put 
them on again and looked over his congre- 
gation, 

“The gentlemen,” he observed, pleasant- 
ly, “have removed theirs, I see.” 

He busied himself a moment with his 
_notes and when he looked at the audience 
again all the other hats were off. 

Whereupon the lights were turned out, 
and with a subdued ring of triumph in his 
voice he began his  lecture—Chicago 
Tribune, 





Don’t. 





Don’t think it is disgraceful to tumble 
to your faults. 

Don’t think that every man who asks 
your advice really wants it. 

Don’t put on too many airs as you float 
down life’s stream; your little boat may 
capsize, 

Don’t get the idea into your head that 
you can pull yourself out of trouble with 
a corkscrew. 

Don’t rely on the promise of a toper sim- 
ply because he has the reputation of being 
a full filler. 

Don’t be hasty in jumping at a conelu- 
sion. You may not be able to collect your 
accident policy. 

Don’t imagine that the man in the 
orchestra chair gets a better show for his 
money than the boy in the gallery. 





A Denver man has discovered a plan 
to get a hog back into a pen via the aper- 
ture through which it passed ont. His 
recipe in substance :s: Get the hog’s nose 
at the hole in the pen, then pass around 
behind the hog carefully, get hold of its 
tail, and pull back «s hard as you ean. 
The animal will think you want to pre- 
vent it from going :n and makes a leap 
to its old place. 

At Munich there is a hospital which is 
entirely supported by the sale of old steel 
pen nibs, collected from all parts of Ger- 
many. They are made into watch springs, 
knives and razors. 

It costs $625 a year to keep up the 
gilded coach of the lord mayor of Lon- 
don. It weighs four tons, and was built 
in 1757, long before carriage springs were 
in general use. The body hangs on four 
straps. 

Secretary Bliss and Commissioner Jones 
of the Indian bureau have succeeded in 
making a new arrangement with the cattle 
men who have been occupying the pastures 
in the Indian territory, so that the new 
leases will bring 40 per cent. more revenue 
to the Indians fhan ever before. There are 
between three and four millions acres of 
land belonging to the Osage, Kiowa, Co- 
manche, Apache, Wichita and other tribes 
of Indians which have been occupied for 
years by Texans. There has been no uni- 
formity about the leases. Some of them 
paid so much per head and others so much 
per acre, ranging from three to six cents. 
Commissioner Jones, however, recom- 
mended to the secretary that an attempt 
be made to secure an increased price and 
a uniformity in the arrangements. Ten 
cents an acre per annum was considered 
fair rental. 

At a recent sale in London a Stradivar- 
ius violin dated 1729 was disposed of for 
£610, or $2,964.60. 

Mme. Chassegros, the celebrated beauty 
of the second empire, who died in Paris, 
February 4th, in her 63d year, has left 
the whole of her fortune, amounting to 
about 3,000,000 francs ($600,000), to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. In her will, which is said to 
be drawn up in due Jegal form, she stipu- 
lates that the society shall engage the 
services of twelve new inspectors for Paris, 
charged with the duty of preventing the 


ill-treatment of horses in the streets, and 


that it shall create additional stations of 
horses at the -bottom ef hills, and also 
tuke the necessary measures for the im- 
provement of the pounds. Mme. Chasse- 
gros expresses the desive that the society 
luay come to an unaerstanding with the 
administration of the pound to lengthen 
the period between the admission of dogs 





to that establishment ayd their execution. | 


Do 
headac 

Is there a bad taste in 
your mouth? 

Then you have a poor 
appetite and a weak diges- 
tion. You are frequently 
dizzy, always feel dull and 
crowsy. . You have cold 
hands and feet. You get 
but little benefit from your 
food. You have no ambition 
to work and the sharp pains 
of neuralgia dart through 
your body. 

What is the cause of all 
this trouble? 

Constipated bowels. 


ar get up with a 
e?P 


will give you prompt relief 
and certain cure. 


Keep Your Blood Pare. 

If you have neglected your 
case a long time, you had 
better take 


Ayer’s Sapsapapitia 


also. It will remove all 
impurities that have been 
accumulating in your blood 
and will greatly strengthen 
your nerves. 


Write the Doctor. 

There may be something apout 
your case you do not quite under- 
stand. Write the doctor freely: teil 
him how. you are suffering. You 
will promptly receive the best 
medical advice. Address, 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Little Peach. 





A little peach in the orchard grew— 

A little peach of emerald hue; 

Warned by the sun and wet by the dew, 
It grew. 


One day, passing that orchard through, 

That little peach dawned on the view 

Of Johnny Jones and his sister Sue— 
Them two. 


Up at that peach a club they threw— 
Down from the stem on which it grew 
ell that peach of emerald hue. 

Mon: Dieu. 


John took. a bite and Sue a chew, 

And then the trouble began to brew— 

Troubie the doctor couldn’t subdue, 
Too true. 


Under the turf where the dalsies grew 

They planted John and his sister Sue, 

And their little souls to the angels flew— 
Boo hoo. 


What of the peach of the emerald hue, 
Warmed by the sun, and wet by the dew? 
Ah, well, its mission on earth is through. 
Adieu. 
—Eugene Field. 





Fruit Notes. 





—A gooseberry bush planted in the gar- 
den will prove a never-ending source of 
pleasure to the family. 

—Apples are an excellent food for milch 
cows. 

—Unleached wood ashes are better for 
peach trees than manure. 

—Plant the Loudon red raspberry and 
you will never regret it. 

—I"ew things respond as well to labor as 
the strawberry and few things are as wel- 
come on the table. 

—Chip dirt and wood ashes are good fer- 
tilizers for strawberries. 

—Plant persimmon trees, 
good to fatten hogs with.. 


The fruit is 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





Too many cooks are apt to spoil the po- 
liceman-on that beat. 

Beginning « proper name with a small] 
letter is a capital offense. 

The powder-puff gets onto nearly all the 
latest feminine wrinkles. 

The barber has a scraping acquaintance 
with a great many strangers. 

Probably the good dye young because 
early piety makes them prematurely gray. 

A large head is about as much evidence 
of brains as a paper collar is of a shirt. 
When a train of thought tries to pass 
through some men’s brains it is always 
ditched. 

Everybody seems to know just where the 
North Pole is and yet no one is able to 
tind it. 

The trouble with a great many men is 
they are never satisfied with wasting their 
own time. 

Some people are born tired and some 
seem to have been born for the purpose of 
making cihers tired. 

Many men who go to war fall in battle 
and are lost; others fall in love and are 
lost in the matrimonial shuffle.—Chicago- 
News. 





In the Philippines. 





The largest flower in the world, it is said, 
is the bolo, which grows on the island of 
Mindanao, one of the Philippine group. lt 
has five petais, measures nearly a yard in 
width and a single flower has been knowu 
to weigh tweuty-two. pounds, ; 
It. grows ow the highest pinnacle of the 
land, or about two thousand ‘five hundred 





feet above the level of the sea. 
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PAPER, illus'é, 20 pages, 


a 
POULTRY 25cts. per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 

Book aione 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
j- =a» books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse,N.Y 


BEFORE BUYING NEW HARNESS 


Send 4c. in stamps to pay postage 
on 116 page Illustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak Jeather har- 
> ness, sold direct to the consumer 

at wholesale prices: 1009 styles to 
select from. We manufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 


EING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St., OWEG9, N. Y. 


MAPLE FARM 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 















A A 


Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards, Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 


our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 

with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 








L WEB PiGh 


FENCE FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES. 
Bteel Gates, Posts and Rail Cabled Field and Hog 
Fence with or without lower cable barbed. Cabied 
Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence. 

DE KALB FENCE CO., 319 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Soldierly Heroism 
knows only prompt obedience to'superiors. Hav- 


ing no superior, ‘CHE PAGE must boa ‘aw 
unto itself,’’—a ‘‘self regulator.’’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Thetwist is what makes the Kitselman Fenoe fa- @ 
mH mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you By 
can mak> 100 styles and 60 rods per day of the & 

J Best Woven WireFencoon Earth, 4 

i) Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 


OR 18° PER RODE 


Chicken fence 19¢. Rabbit-proof ga 
\ fence 160. and a good Hog fence Bs 
P§ for 12c. per rod. Plain, Coiled 4 
Spring and Barbed Wire to farm- oa 
ers at wholesale prices. Catalogue 
FREE for the asking. Address. 
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Please niention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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There’s no uncertain sound about 


The Farmers Voice 


It rings true as a bell 
And always for the Farmer. 


It is recognized as THE GREATEST agricultural 
journalin the west and is 
ONLY $1.00 A YEARs 
Send for sample copy and full particuiars con- 
cerning the Farmers Voice Agricultura: -Edu- 
3 cation Tours through Europe in 1902, 
THE FARMERS VOICE, 
834 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Please mention G-reen’s Fruit Grower. 


$ $ $ 40c. EACH. 


This is how we do it :— 
Farm Journal = 
Fruit Grower “ . 
American Poultry Adv, “ 25c, * 

Three Papers, - $1.25 
We offer the three papers one year for only 500 
You know ail about the Farm Journa!, and want 
it. The American Poultry Advocate isall right 
and the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 
‘rowing better with eack succeeding year, 
temember our price for the three papers to your 
address, one year, is only 50c, 


GREEN'S FRUIY GROWER, Pechester, W. Y, 





is 50c, per yenr, 
* 50¢, 7 
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scriptive circtlars of 

Moedy'’s improved Tailor Sys- 
tin: 









>’ tem ef Dress and Garment Cat- 
' Revised to daie, . The 
foand.tion principles of scien- 
tific garment cutting are taught 
30 clearly and progressively that 
any lady of ordinary intelli- 
ence can easily and quickly 
ee earn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, in anv styic. to any 
aN measure, for Ladies. Util- 
: dren, Menand Beys. Garmenis 
meee at yay to fit perfectly without trying on. @A 
nowledge of the Moody System is worth a fortune to 
any ‘lady. ‘Thousands of expert dress makers owe 
their success to the Moody System, Agents Wanted. 
Meods & Co.. FP. 0. Bex i805. Cimcinuati, G. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


World’s Fair 
\ Award. 
SS We are the only Steel 
SSsRoofing Co. awarded 
awe #4 Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOKLING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MeTaL RooFiNG, Srpina, 
CEILING, Etc. ’ Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. - 
Sykes tron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


















One Smail 


Loudon Persimmon Tree 











by mai! post-paid, will be 
Red given each subscriber to 
Raspberry | GREEN'S 
FRUIT GROWER 
Plants who sends us 50 cents 


and claims this premium 
ANOS when subscribing. 











ow Many Apples 


doesit take tomake a barrel of AR@" raat © 
Cider? No matter;it will Satie 4 
taie less if you usea 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER P 
e better, 


and the cider wil 
urer and will keep longer, i 
n’t buy until you.get our eatalogue.-—~“4g 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. =a 
Cee Te tent Ohio, — Sec ee 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
at home, at & 


RUPTURE SURE Cun Small cost. 


No operation, pain, danger or 
detention from Work. <A complete radical cure. No 
. return of Rupture’ or further ‘use for trusses. Book 
free (sealed). Dr. W.S. RICE, Box 29, Smith. 


ville, N. Y. 

RUBBER BOOns and agents’ sapptios by ry cata- 
ogue tree; quick sales; big profits. Mrs, 

L.E. Singieton, 134 F, Van Buren 8t.. Chicago, lL 


Filease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


(CASiWeach WEEK th 
We PAY Sou sell Stark Trees Outiit tree. 
STARA AURSERY, LUUISIANA, 0., Stark, Mo, Rockport, IL, Dansville, N.Y 
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Progress. 


This means moving forward to better 
poultry, better breeding matter, better 
poultry and agricultural journals, better 
information upon all subjects pertaining 
to the advancement of this, the greatest 
of industries,—an industry that requires 
the smallest outlay of any offered in city, 
town, village or farm. 

The man or woman who reads and in- 
vestigates this branch of work will soon 
come to the conclusion the opportunities 
offered in this field of labor, if taken ad- 
vantage of, will be of good return and 
productive of good results, ete, once 
launched into, it has a charm about it that 
leads one on to greater hopes and expecta- 
tions. While many drop out every year 
and denounce it as “a delusion and a 
snare,” that is only because they did not 
go into it with the right understanding. 
They had no knowledge or experience that 
would tide them over the rough piaces and 
in a few years have put them where a sure 
reward would await them. Such knowl- 
edge will put any and all there who have 
push, energy, perseverance, a well bal- 
anced head to carry out what is well and 
properly planned. 

The man or woman who thinks poultry 
requires only the placing of food and water 
for the stock where they can help them- 
selves, or corn thrown to them once a day 
for them to fill up on, and expects to get 
satisfactory returns without other work 
and attention will surely be disappointed. 
The people who succeed with poultry are 
those who read, think, and carry into prac- 
tice any and all means that suggest them- 
selves as practical for best returns from 
flocks, 

A variety of food is essential for best re 

sults. A warm mash fed every morning 
in clean dishes in cold weather means 
plenty of eggs in winter. Some green food 
such as cut clover, lettuce, cabbage and 
occasionally onions will keep the flock in 
tone and condition. Poultry kept in con- 
finement must have grit, meat and such 
other changes as will be most conducive to 
aid in grinding and assimilating the food 
so that it can be made into eggs or meat. 
Every hen can be made to lay from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred eggs an- 
nually. The fact that the American hen 
doesn’t average over eighty eggs per an- 
num shows that breeders and fanciers do 
not give them the attention they deserve, 
consequently they do not get more than 
half the returns from a flock that they 
could and should have. 
Poultry to get the best returns should 
not be kept in too great numbers. Fifty 
hens with range of two acres will do bet- 
ter if properly fed and cared for than one 
hundred on double the amount of ground. 
Ten hens properly housed on a city lot will 
do better than thirty on the same space if 
overcrowded. There is nothing new in these 
statements, but there are so many who 
every year start off wrong on these lines, 
who lose their time, money and temper 
and quit in disgust, that these facts need 
mentioning to keep people from figuring 
fortunes on paper that will never work out 
in fact. There are stil! too many people 
who take pencil and paper and figure 
something after this manner. If ten hens 
lay one hundred and sixty-four eggs each, 
annually, one hundred hens will lay six- 
teen hundred and sixty-four. These eggs 
sold on an average of one cert each would 
bring one hundred and sixty-four dollars, 
one thousand hens, ete. But put in prac- 
tice all proves a delusion, for three hun- 
dred chickens are about all one person can 
attend to properly and get results and 
then not get much time to sleep or go to 
picnics every other day. Instead, he must 
work early and late with even this appar- 
ently small number to keep things moving 
as they should. 

Successful poultzy farming means such 
hard work. A dreamer has no business to 
tackle it, as nothing but disappointment 
will be in store for him. The people who 
are making the money out of poultry are 
those who raise the fancy in sufficiently 
large numbers, have a suitable piece of 
ground, comfortable houses divided up into 
pens where from ten to fifteen females are 
kept with one male, each yard to have at 
least one-fourth of an acre of ground with 
some shade, all fowls to be of the best 
quality obtainable, and every egg should 
be taken care of and as many hatched as 
possible. The flock ghould be carefully 
culled until reduced to 50 per cent. or less 
of the original number, so that by October 
of each year al! have been culled down to 
where the quarters are not crowded. Then 
take space in Poultry or Agricultural 
Journals and offer your stock at from dou- 
ble to four times the market price. You 
will find buyers wko will pay you these 
prices and will be glad of the opportunity 
to secure siz®, quality and fancy points at 
so reasonable a price. There are those 
who say that “the business is overdone or 
will be.” No danger, as long as our pop- 
ulation is on the increase and we still have 
to import eggs from foreign countries. 
There is nothing good that comes into our 
market that sells as readily as poultry and 
eggs: there is nothing too good for our 
people and there is no price too high if 
they once see that standard or thorough- 
bred poultry is larger and better than the 
scrub. 

There are still many to educate out of 
these false ideas regarding poultry, but 
that is what our Agriculture and Poultry 
journals are published for—to enlighten 
and instruct how io better our condition; 
to improve our opportunities and teach us 
to surround ourselves with such animate 
things as appeal to our higher faculties, 
and the use and possession of which makes 
us better and aids in the bettering and 
beautifying of our surroundings. 

There is nothing raised that will look as 
well anywhere as a fine, well-marked flock 
of chickens.—D. T. Heimlich, in Agricul- 
tural Advertising. 





Preserving Eggs. 





Strong lime water is the best of the com- 
mon methods of preserving eggs. If the eggs 
are fresh when put in they will all keep 
although they have a slight musty flavor 
imparted by the lime. Cold storage is bet- 
ter, when available, than any preparation 
that can be had. But if any lime pickle is 
used the following recommended by Prof. 
Van Slyke, of the'Geneva, N. Y., Experi- 
ment Station, is a good-and reliable prepa- 
ration. ‘Mix four quarts of finely slacked 
lime (we mention the lime by measure as 
it can then be used very wet or partly dry) 
and one quart of common selt in five gal- 
lons of water. Stir thoroughly several 
times, and after all is dissolved that is pos- 
sible (better let stand over night) decant the 
clear liquid into a glazed earthenware or 





wooden vessel, then add one-half ounce of 
boracic acid. The eggs are placed in this 
solution. It is well to keep the liquid at 
the depth of three inches above the eggs. 


kept in a ccol place and not disturbed until 
the eggs are taken out for use. 


of course, be spoiled in this solution. It is 
always essential to have eggs with clean 
and perfect shells, and absolutely fresh, if 
they are to be preserved. Eggs kept for 
six or seven months, and even occasionally 
much longer, have been found in good con- 
dition.” A preparation called water glass 
is coming into use. Its advantage over the 
lime preparation just given is that it is 
claimed not to impart a disagreeable flavor 
to the eggs, but the writer has not seen the 
method tested. Water glass may be or- 
dered through druggists anywhere. Water 
glass is really a liquid glass and covers the 
shell with an air tight coating. 





Care of Setting Hen. 





» To those who still use the flesh and blood 
hen instead of the “wooden” one, a few 
suggestions may be timely and helpful. As 
my biddies are non-setters, and I have 
found the mother hens most convenient for 
my use, I purchase broody hens of some 
neighbor, carry them home in a box after 
dark, and rarely does one refuse to “set.” 
If one had to purchase boxes for their set- 
ting hens, a shoe box is the best in size. 
Divide it into three nests, nail on the top 
and take off one half of one side; fasten it 
to the top half with hinges (leather straps 
do nicely) put a fresh cut piece of sod (turf 
side down) into each apartment, hollow 
slightly on the top side, then cover with 
soft straw and pack down well, to make a 
nice round nest. Put in some common eggs 
and if Mistress Biddie settles.down to bus- 
iness, put in your good eggs and all should 
go well. Take off the hens once a day, we 
prefer about four o’clock p. m. for this task, 
as they are less likely to evince a desire 


The vessel containing the eggs should be | 


Higgs hav- | 
ing cracks in the shells, or thin shells will, , 


Poultry Droppings. 





Gardeners can use the droppings of 
poultry to advantage but in many cases 
the droppings are worthless, owing to the 
manner in which they are preserved. If 
mixed with earth, and kept dry, they be- 
come hard and insoluble, silicate of lime 
abounding. The proper plan is to put them 
in a barrel, with equal parts of sifted 
earth, and keep them damp (not wet) with 
soapsuds. There will be formed fat acids 
| from the suds and various “salts” will re- 
sult, the droppings then being in a soluble 
condition, the ammonia also being pre- 
served. Empty a barrel of droppings so 
kept, on the ground, and one will have to 
stand at a respectful distance to avoid the 
odor of ammonia.—American Gardener. 





Green Bones Necessary for Suc- 
cess in Poultry-Culture. 





It is an established fact that green cut 
bones are a necessity in successful poultry- 
keeping. When nature ceases to supply 
the insects on which poultry thrive in 
spring and summer the poultryman who is 
alive to business must do what nature can- 
not do in winter, and feed fowls on green 
cut bone. 

Green bones are rich in nitrogen, and, 
therefore, serve as food. When a bone 
contains a large share of adhering meat it 
is all the more valuable. Bones serve sev- 
eral purposes when used for poultry. Be- 
ing phosphate.of lime, they are capable of 
being digested, which is not the case with 
oyster shells and grit; and they supply the 
birds with elements thut may be lacking 
in food. ‘They also assist in grinding the 
food, taking the place of grit, and are 
readily accepted by all classes of poultry. 
In fact, it is safe to say that there is 
nothing that can be used as egg-producing 
food which serves the purpose so well as 
green bone. Its combination of qualities— 
nitrogen, lime for egg shells, cost and 





to remain off the nest any length of time. 
Give them all the grain they will eat, corn 
is preferable and fresh water. Keep 
plenty of good sharp grit within their 
reach, also a dust bath. The latter is as 
essential as food, for no hen will set quietly 
if vermin are taking her life blood. Keep 
the lice off; insect powder in the nest, and 
a good dust bath every day will prove a 
boon to Biddie. We prefer to set two or 
more hens at the same time. And having 
plenty of eggs, always select the two set- 
tings from fresh laid eggs. If any of the 
eggs get broken or the nest soiled, remove 
the eggs and wash them in warm water, 
clean out the nest, putting in fresh straw, 
handle the eggs carefully and no harm will 
result from cleaning. When four or five 
baby chicks have hatched in each nest, I 
place all the chicks with one hen, giving 
the other all the eggs. In this way one 
avoids having chicks maimed or killed in 
the nest as frequently results from the un- 
easy movements of Mother Hen in trying 
to brood and comfort her babies that so 
chirpingly solicit her attention, while she 
completes the process of incubation. About 
eggs for hatching, remember it pays to pur- 
chase eggs of reliable poultry breeders, 
even if the cost is a few cents more. Ex- 
press charges are the same on a 75-cent 
setting as on a dollar and a half. Never for- 
get it is chicks you are buying instead of 
eggs. For properly packed eggs can be 
shipped hundreds of miles and their fer- 
tility remain unimpaired. Be sure to turn 
the basket in which they are shipped up- 
side down in a safe place and allow it to 
remain there for twenty-four hours before 
unpacking. Then if Mistress Biddie and 
you faithfully fulfill the balance of the con- 
tract chicks will reward your efforts. We 
desire to again emphasize the advisability 
of keeping but one breed of hens on the 
average farm. A single breed, kept up in 
vigor by careful selection will remain pure 
and uncontaminated.—_Wisconsin <Agricul- 
turist. 





Trapping a Poultry Thief. 





An electrical engineer, who resides in 
West Philadelphia, devotes his spare time 
to the enjoyment of raising fine, pure-bred 
poultry. Thieves troubled him, notwith- 
standing he kept a large watchdog. He 
concluded to apply his electrical knowledge, 
and called to his aid the sexton of a neigh- 
boring church, with whom he was well 
acquainted. Wires were arranged to sound 
alarms in the owner’s house, but in one 
week the henhouse was again robbed. In- 
vestigation showed the wires had been cut 
before the thief entered the chicken house. 
Then the sexton helped him set a steel 
trap, but the thief was not caught in the 
next raid. His next idea was to try a 
snap shot camera, with a flash light. His 
friend, the sexton, being away, he worked 
alone for two days to complete his inge- 
nious arrangement. Finally all was com- 
pleted, so that when the henhouse door 
was opened a combination of wires ignited 
the flash light and exposed the plate in the 
camera. FEividenily the flash frightened 
away the thief. On developing the plate, 
the engineer nearly fainted when the well- 
known features of his friend, the sexton, 
appeared. The sexton has made a full 
confession of all the robberies and in order 
to avoid arrest has promised to settle all 
claims. 





Poultry Notes. 





A Massachusetts poultry grower asserts 
that no breed will lay so many eggs at the 
season when eggs are high priced as the 
Black Langshan. 

Broilers begin to touch the highest quota- 
tions during April, often reaching forty 
cents a pound for best stock. They must 
be well fatted, yellow meated, and well pre- 
pared for the market. 

Ask a market man what breed of poultry 
he favors and as a general rule he will 
answer, the Plymouth Rock. In that term, 
however, he generally includes all the me- 
dium sized breeds of similar siyle, such as 
the White and Silver Wyandottes. 

It may fairly be estimated that two Leg- 
horns can be raised to laying age for the 
cost of one fowl of the large breeds. Hence 
the Leghorn raiser can keep his laying 
stock to full number at less cost than a 
grower of the large kinds. ‘The cost of the 
keeping of the Leghorn is also less, and no 
doubt their eggs are produced at lowest 
pessible cost. 

That oldest of old-fashioned but practical 
fowls, the Dominique, is coming somewhat 
into fashion again. Its virtues have been 
somewhat obscured by their likeness to the 
Plymouth Rock. The main difference is 
that it is a somewhat smaller breed; and 
its plumage, although somewhat similar to 
the Plymouth Rock, is not quite so hand- 
some. They are yellow-skinned, hardy, 
good layers and good for market poultry. 

Farmers should improve their fowls by 
purchasing thoroughbred males or eggs 
from pure bred fowls, but if one undertakes 
to raise fine pouliry, advertise and com- 
pete with the leading fanciers, he ‘will 
most likely fail. It is not in his line. Most 
any one can learn to raise poultry for mar- 
ket and make money at it. Not so with 
the fancy business. It requires knowledge, 
perseverance and time. Leave this for those 
who make it a specialty, follow it in ear- 
nest and for life.-—W. A. Crosby, in Mass- 
achusetts Ploughman. 





—Young shickens require an immense 
amount of exercise. Much more than old 





hens, 


adaptation to all fowl and all ages—gives 
it a place even higher than meat, which 
contains nitrogen, but no lime or other 
mineral matter. Therefore in preparing a 
diet for poultry either with a view to in- 
creasing the vigor of the bird or develop- 
ing its egg-producing organs, such food 
should be selected as science and chem- 
istry "have demonstrated to be component 
parts of the structure to which they are 
afforded as nutriment and sustenance. 

None possesses these qualifications to 
such a marked degree as does fresh green 
bone, which is, therefore, a necessity for 
the highest success in poultry-raising. 





Cream, from a Poultry Scrap 
Book. 





“Thoroughbred Brown Leghorn hens do 
occasionally lay a cream tinted egg. A 
still fewer number lay a brown egg.” 
“For some reason there is a deep noted 
idea that a Brown Leghorn which habit- 
ually lays an egg other than white shelled 
cannot be pure bred. This idea has been 
mostly spread and fostered to this day by 
poultry editors who don’t know. It is a 
fact that some of the breeds that won at 
Madison Square Garden lay a tinted egg 
or were hatched from such an egg.” 

“Tf a fellow is breeding for uniformity 
as exhibited by the contents of the egg 
basket it is all right to pick out the whites* 
eggs. But this method will not insure uni- 
formity in the flock and the last is surely 
more desirable than the former.” 

“A certain breeder was exhibiting to us 
the other day a basket of black Minorca 
eges every one of which was the size of a 
duck egg. He told us they were all laid 
by two hens and when we asked him why 
he did not select all such eggs for hatch- 
ing he told us that he had found that while 
his medium sized eggs without selection 
hatched well, that when he selected these 
large eggs they hatched very poorly or not 
at all.’ 

“When breeding for points in Brown 
Leghorns the greatest trial which breeders 
have to contend with is white in plumage. 
No matter how carefully bred the white 
will crop out more or less if the chicks are 
raised in confinement or stunted in any 
way by neglect, wrong feeding or brood- 
ing.” 

“The manner in which they are bred has 
a great deal to do whether more or less 
white is shown. Chicks raised in yards 
without a free. run are sure to show lots 
of it.” 

“In mating Brown Leghorrs as with 
other varieties offmites must be considered. 
Should your male be fine in all points ex- 
cept comb or leg be sure and select fe- 
maies strong in this point to mate with 
him.” 

“The most successful breeders use a dou- 
ble mating, one pen to produce exhibition 
birds of either sex. Fine birds both cock- 
erels and pullets, can be bred from the 
same pen by using different types of fe- 
males. The same male will often breed 
the finest of both exhibiticn cockerels and 
pullets, but it is a rare case to have a 
female breed both sexes of a very remark- 
able quality.” 

“For any mating a cockerel that has lack 
of line, a series of intelligent line matings 
and who thus is strong in the prepotent 
qualities of his line of breeding, is worth 
as a breeder, not taking ‘muck account, 
necessarily, of his individual merit, as 
much as a dozen ‘come any way’ cockerel 
even though every one of these dozen 
scores 95 points.” 

“This is one of the great advantages of 
buying eggs for hatching. If you have a 
fairly good hatch you should have several 
birds of both sexes and if the eggs come 
from one mating, as they should do, you 
can then form some idea of how the stock 
runs by the brothers and sisters of the 
cockerel you select for your’ future 
breeder.”’ 

“It also follows that a breeder whose 
eggs come from stock thet has been intel- 
ligentiy bred in him are cheap at even 
$10,000 per sitting as compared with the 
breeder where eggs seli for a dollar and 
whose stock has been just put in a pen, on 
their looks mostly.” 

“We have known a breeder who annually 
for 10 years bought his prize winners, then 
mixed them in for breeding and the next 
fall again found that if he would win he 
must again buy.’ 

“Last week we were shown a seven-year- 
old Aldomey cow, a thoroughbred of thor- 
oughbreds. Her owner proudly explained 
to us that her pedigree brought her blood 
ten times to a noted sire and that her rec- 
ord for butter was very near the world’s 
record. When it dawned on us how much 
inbreeding she combined we looked care 
fully for those signs of deterioration which 
we have been told time and again resulted 
from inbreeding.” 

“When we spoke of this 


nificent animal in size and health.” 


as a sure cure for lice.” 





the height of the farmer’s poultry ambi- 
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dunghills. 


and a more uniform type of fowls.” 


mixture of the succeeding seasons.” 


eggs.” 


keep them on grass. 


shank.—Poultry Advocate. 








| Poultry Notes. 





—Dirty water may cause gapes. 

—Get rid of a weakling rooster quick. 

—It is safest to change roosters ‘every 
year. 

—Bread and milk make a good dish for 
the hen. 

—Never let the young rooster run with 
the hens. 

—A little tobacco in the nest drives off 
vermin. . 

—It is a big mistake to put too many 
eggs under a hen. 

—Watch the crows. 
times carry off chickens. 

—If meal is mixed in boiling water the 
food is cooked a little and is better. 

—Look out for sudden showers, which 
kill a good many chicks in the spring. 

—One writer says that his standby to 
make hens lay in winter is cabbage 
leaves. 

—Now get some powdered charcoal for 
use in the feed in case the bowels are 
loose. 


They will some- 


—-Kerosene is a very valuable thing 
about the hen house. Don’t be afraid to 
use it, 


—Banish the parasites and you do more 
than half the work of successful poultry 
raising. 

—Keeping poultry in the orchard all 
through the spring and summer will prove 
profitable. 

—The hens of most breeds pass their 
prime at two or three years old. The Leg- 
horn will last longer. 

—The symptoms of cholera are drooping 
wings, rufiied feathers, black comb and 
wattles, and diarrhoea. 

—Eggs that are fed to chicks should be 
boiled 20 minutes, and they will then be 
in a very digestible condition. 

—Dishes in which milk is fed to poultry 
should be thoroughly cleaned as soon es 
the fowls are done feeding. 

—Tar novice ought to begin the poultry 
business on a small scale, however much 
he may have read on the subject. 

—Both good food and water should he 
ready soon after fowls come off the roost, 
for they are both hungry and thirsty. 





Hennery Notes. 





—Eggs will hatch just as well from fowls 
that are yarded as from those running at 
large, if proper care is given them. Over 
crowding must be avoided and proper food 
given them, whole grain should be thrown 
in, some straw or chaff and the fowls kept 
busy scratching. 

—During the incubating period, whether 
natural or artificial means are used, great 
‘eare must be exercised to guard against the 
eggs becoming chilled. A very short ex- 
posure to the air in zero weather will stop 
the life of the embryo chick. This must be 
guarded against by setting the hen or in- 
cubator in a place that is well sheltered 
from the cold. 

—While turkey raising is not so easy as 
one might suppose, still it is a fact that 
much of the trouble can be avoided by 
proper mating. Inbreeding is a mistake in 
turkey culture. The birds should not be 
akin. All the leading poulterers in this 
line claim their success is owing to their 
strict adherence to the rule that forbids 
the mating of relationship. 

—Houdans lay a large, white egg, but 
are not, perhaps, quite such good layers as 
Minoreas, Leghorns or Andalusians; but 
for the table they excel all other non-sit- 
ters. In I'rance the Houdan is esteemed 

as one of the best market fowls grown 

there and most of the French fowis show 

Houdan blood. The Houdan is an orna- 

mental, as well as useful fowl, and is 

highly prized by those who breed them, but 

for some reason they have never proved 

very popular in Colorado. 

—Eggs at Dawson City, Alaska, are 
worth $1 or more each, and this high price 
proved such an inducement to a Portland 
man that he resolved to freeze a lot of 
them and take them in. He sold his eggs 
and returned with a sack which many a 
Klondiker might well envy. His name is 
Charles Vest. He obtained 1,743 dozen 
eggs. He broke and packed them in tin 
cans holding one gallon each, or six dozens. 
The cans were sealed, frozen and put on 
ice. They weighed 2,025 pounds in cold 
storage. 

—Our experience and observation teaches 
us that it is not always advisable to’ have 
very large runs for breeding stock. On 
the farm where one variety only is kept 
we would advise free range, especially with 
the smaller varieties; but where fowls must 
be yarded and the space is limited we 
would not advise trying to make the yards 
large enough to secure grass runs, unless 
two yards can be’had for each flock, and 
the fowls can run in each alternate weeks. 
It takes a very large run to supply grass 
so that it does not become foul and unfit 
for food. It will be found an economy to 
build small runs and keep them scrupulous- 
ly clean. 

—Care in the selection of eggs for hatch- 
ing is an important item in raising profit- 
able layers. They should be cf a breed 
that has an established reputation for win- 
ter laying, and should be from individual 
hens whose record sustains that reputation, 
for it must be remembered that in every 
breed of fowls there are individuals that 
are good layers. If the eggs of drones are 
hatched the same kind of chickens will be 
hatched. On the other hand, if the eggs 
of hens that are known to be good layers, 
early and continually through the winter, 
are hatched the same desirable qualities 
may consistently be expected to predom- 
inate in the young stock. 

—Young turkeys require no food until 





j 
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they have been hatched twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours. The food for the first 
week should be hard boiled eggs, boiled 


her owner twenty minutes, chopped fine and fed every 
laughed and told us she had never been; two hours along with stale bread crumbs 
sick a day and led us off to a stable where, moistened with milk, also a few dandelion 
a three-year-old son of her’s stood, a mag-} leaves chopped fine and fed two or three 


times a day. They should have access to 


“Inbreeding without common sense or! a small vessel of spring water, so arranged 
without an object in view clearly under-} as to allow them to drink without getting 
stood is on a par with an Irish emigrant ! wet. 
who,was advised by his fellow laborers in! them. 
the mine to fill his hen house with straw | After the first week commence giving a va- 
add a little petroleum and set it on fire} riety of feed—dry rolled oats or granulated 

| oatmeal, boiled rice, onion tops, curd, bread, 

“The first step which they have been in-! wheat screenings, etc., but continue the 
duced to take in the way of improvement hard boiled eggs, giving the other food al- 
is by buying a thoroughbred male of some/ ternately. 
known egg producing variety (for eggs are; diarrhoea, 


A littl new milk is excellent for 
Allow access to fine, sharp grit. 


On the first appearance of 
feed rice boiled dry and 
sprinkled with powdered chalk.—Field and 
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Manure Spreader a 


Converts the manure pile intoa pilo of gold. When & 
you doubie your money you think you have made a¢ 
fnvesimernt, This machine will double 
the value of yourmanure, It spreads all kinds of 
manure better than it can be done by hand and so dis- 
integrates and fines it that it is more readily avail- 
GREATLY §PAPROVED | able for plant food. i , y 
FOGRIB9S. Backed by 18 years of successful® - ‘ 
manufacture. Send for our catalogue and a book & BY. ‘ 
New Treatise on Manure, FREE to all inguirers, Box 18 SYRAGUSE, #.% 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 1 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county seat 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position guaranteed, pay 
weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY., Rochester, N:—¥ 
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EGGS FOR SALE OF PEKIN DUCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTE HENS, BROWN 
LEGHORN HENS, (Single Comb). 


In connection with our nursery we have estab- 
lished a Poultry Farm, and are breeding choice 
fowls. Weconfine ourselves to the above three 
specialties. In the spring we will be glad to sup- 
ply our patrons with eggs, carefully packed, fresh 
laid. 

Pekin Ducks.—These are beyond doubt the 
best and most popular ducks of the age; they are of 
astonishing large size, mature quickly and furnish 
a delicate morsel for the epicure. Pekin Ducks 
‘ have created a revolution in the Poultry business. 
These ducks are produced by the hundred thousand 
by one man, who sells the young ducks at fancy 
prices very early in the senson. Our Pekin Ducks 
are of high grade, from a flock that has taken the 
prizeat exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per dozen. 

White Wyandottes.—These are a large size 
breed ot hens, valuable for broilers on account 
of early maturity; good egg producers and pos- 
sessed of remarkable beauty. They are hardy 

= Senicaaeecaiens = and easy to succeed with. Ours are from prize 
birds that have outsie wa we Coupes ut aiche leading exhibitions. Price for eggs, $1.50 per doz. 

Brown Leghorn (Singie Comb).—This is no doubt the best known and most popular breed of 
fowls. Brown U zhorns are famous as erg producers, and are too well known to require description 
Our Leghorns are carefully bred, and will please our patrons. Price for ergs, $1.00 per dozen. 
Send your order to Green's Nursery Company, accompanied by postoffice order, express order, 
bank draft or registered letter. It may be well to send your order a few weeks in advance of the 
date you want the eggs, stating when you would like to have them forwarded. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., (Poultry Department,) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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sabes: o  eyuninaiie by C. A. Green. 
Charles A. Green has in press a new book on American 

Poultry Keeping, which will be ready to mail to all who may @ 

order it September 1st. This book aims to give general | 
instruction in regard to every department of poultry. Special 
attention is given to hatching, and the care of young fow]s, (0 
insects which prey upon fowls, diseases, feed, winter care 
plan for constructing buildings, the best breeds, lines alon$ 
which the best profits are to be expected, how to market 











poultry and eggs, about profits, etc. wi. 
This book will be sent post-paid for 25cts. It will als0 a 
be offered as a premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, both for : 
socts. We willenter this book for you as a premium at any } 
time now, to be mailed to you September rst. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OW Many fjots 


The Home Queen will give $800 in Gold 
to those who guess the exact or nearest the exact 
number of dots in this diagram, 

Our Offer.—$100 to the person guessing the 
exact number; QO tothe person guessing nearest 
exact number ; $25 to the third person; $10 each 
to the next five persons; $5 each to the next ten 
persons; $1 each to the next twenty-five persons, 


The above prizes are given free and without con- 
sideration for the sole purpose of obtaining new 
trial subscribers to The Home Queen, which 
has been published for 17 years. All persons com- 
peting in this contest must become subscribers, and 
enclose with this guess 25 cents in silver (or 26 
cents in stamps), for which The Home Queen 
will be mailed regularly for six months, 


ALL PERSONS who send 25 cents will receive 
an extra present of six choice selections of instru- 
mental and vocal music which would cost you $1.50 
at retail. No guess will be recorded unless 25 cents 
(the subscription price) is enclosed. Names and ad- 
dresses of winners will be printed in The Home 
Queen. For our responsibility we refer you toany 

$2, « mercantile agency.© THF "IOQME QUEEN, 
Sstie 1214 Frankford Ave., Dept. 77 Philadelphia, Pa 


MY GUESS IS 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness _ 


Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. ‘% 
Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards given us at 
World’s Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial Exposition. (AX 


red Alliance Carriage Co. 203 E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0. —_rrice 60. 


Price $44 








Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 





WRR WITN SPAIN 
Reliable War News 


IN THE GREAT 


NATIONAL 
FAMILY 
. NEWSPAPER 


3 Furnished by Special Correspondents at 
the front 


HE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Ww 


will contain all important war news of the daily edition. 

Special dispatches up to the hour of publication. 

Careful attention will be given to Farm and Family Topics, Foreign 
Correspondence, Market Reports, and all general news of the World 
and Nation. 

We furnish The New-York Weekly Tribune and your favorite 
home paper, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
BOTH ONE VEAR FOR 50cts. 


Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
? ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PREMIUM KRNIVES. 


fe will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 
if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








No. l,is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
hife, suitable for a lady. 

No, 2 is a strong knife, suitable for a 
Mit grower or farmer who desires to do 
Me vruning er heavy work. 

This knife costs us more money than any 
ther offered, and will only be sent when 
He, additional is enclosed with each sub- 
Uption requesting this number. This 
life is not like the illustration above, of 
“tse knife, but is a strong two-bladed 


have never before offered so valuable a 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., and 
often not at that price. I will give you my 
personal guarantee.that this is. the most 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C. A. Green. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. 

Nec. 4 is en extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 
‘uife suitable for general purposes, and is| No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
Made of fine steel and guaranteed. We|hAndle and thinnish blade. 


iene i) These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Eee er Please state number of knife wanted when 
ring, 
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REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Order of Blossoming in Varieties 
of Apples. 








How many fruit growers have carefully 
observed the order of blossoming of the 
common varieties of apples? Most of them 
I suppose can give the order of ripening of 
the fruit but I doubt whether many can 
give the order of blooming. Being re- 
quested by a professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity to observe the past spring and report, 
I did so. We would naturally suppdse that 
they would blossom in the order of their 
ripening, but that does not appear to be 
the rule altogether. I visited an orchard 
that I once owned, in the northern part of 
the city of Rochester, containing about 
twenty varieties in the several stages of 
bloom and had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve, as I was familiar with the fruit 
of every tree. I also visited an orchard 
belonging to Mr. Leake, in the town of 
Irondequoit, containing over twenty varie- 
ties and he kindly pointed out the different 
varieties. The time of blossoming of the 
same varieties in the two orchards coin- 
cided—or nearly did. 

Blossoming from May fifth to seventh: 
Red Astrachan, Yellow Harvest, Early 
Strawberry, Summer Bellflower and Sour 
Bough. 

From May 8th to 10th: Rhode Island 
Greening, Swaar, Gravenstein, Early Joe, 
Yellow Bellflower, English Russet, Golden 
Russet and Autumnal Swaar. 

Blossoming from May 11th to 18th: Jer- 
sey Sweet, Tompkins County King, Hub- 
bardston’s Nonsuch, Colvert, Holland Pip- 
pin, Lowell and Fameuse or Snow. 

Blossoming May 14th to 15th. Spitzen- 
berg, Twenty Ounce and Roxbury Russet. 

Blossoming May 20th and 21st: Bald- 
win, Northern Spy, Canada Red, Sweet 
Bough, Cooper’s Market and Talman’s 
Sweet. 

I had long been aware that Northern Spy 
is one of the latest, if not the very latest 
to leaf and bleom, but was surprised to 
see, in my old orchard, that it was quite 
as forward this year as the Baldwin and 
but little behind, Talman’s Sweet and 
Sweet Bough. This habit of late blooming 
causes the Spy to bear some seasons when 
earlier blooming varieties are cut off by 
late frosts or protracted cold rains while in 
blossom. By the way, all varieties ap- 
peared to blossom quite well this year, but 
not so full as two years ago. However, 
the fullest blooming trees do not always 
produce the most fruit. My Angouleme 
pears blossomed the most prolific this year 
I ever knew them to; they appeared to be 
covered with one compact mass of bloom 
but it would require a sharp eye to discern 
any fruit upon the trees now. The same 
is true of the Bartlett and some other va- 
rieties. Seckel appears to be doing a little 
better but even that variety shows but lit- 
tle fruit compared with its immense mass 
of bloom. I fear pears will be a short 
crop in this vicinity; they are as far as I 
have observed. 

And this brings up the question, what 
caused the failure of pears? Did nature 
start so many fruit buds that she was un- 
uble to perfect all the agents of reproduc- 
tion, the pollen cr the ova? I have heard 
old farmers remark that they did not like 
to have their apple trees blossom too full 
because they were not likely to carry so 
much fruit as those that bore fewer blos- 
soms. I supposed that it was only a whim 
of the farmers, but perhaps there is some 
foundation for the notion as there gener- 
ally is for notions based upon experience. 


On the 27th of April the thermometer in 
Rochester dropped to 34 degrees and on 
the 6th of May to 85 degrees. At the lat- 
ter date Angoulemes were in full bloom 
and the weather showery, not the most 
favorable for pollination. But cherries 
and peaches, blossoming a few days ear- 
lier, have set a fair quantity, peaches es- 
pecially. Apples, blossoming all along from 
the 5th to 21ist have generally set a pretty 
good quantity of fruit and are looking 
promising, except where spraying has been 
entirely neglected und numerous species of 
insects have fed upon the leaves. ‘The 
whole subject of fruit pollination calls for 
closer, deeper study. When nature unfolds 
her lovely blossoms in May, filling the eye 
with beauty and the air with delicious 
fragrance, holding out to fruit-growers and 
fruit-lovers such lavish promise of abun- 
dence of fruit, and then breaks her prom- 
ise, strewing the earth with blasted flow- 
ers, it is a hint to those who would dis- 
cover nature’s secrets, to seek more dili- 
gently for the causes of failure. 

How prodigal nature is! So full were 


day, for over a month, the ground was lit- 
tered with stems and withered flowers, 
even under those trees that are fairly 
loaded with young fruit. Talk about the 
“Economy of Nature,” a hundred or a 
thousand blossoms for one fruit! 

HOW CAN THE STRAWBERRY SEA- 

SON BE PROLONGED? 

People rarely become satiated with good 
ripe strawberries. We frequently hear 
people declare that they are tired of rasp- 
berries, of blackberries and of other 
kinds of fruit, but I think I never heard 
of any one saying, I am tired of strawber- 
ries. On the contrary there is general 
lamentation when the season ends and a 
wish that it might be prolonged. Efforts 
have been made by strawberry growers to 
extend the season by originating late va- 
rieties. Nearly thirty years since the Ken- 
tucky was introduced and proved quite a 
late variety, but never became popular. 
Of late years the Gandy has been intro- 
duced and grown as a late berry and, when 
the season is cool and moist, will continue 
to ripen quite late, but if the weather is 
hot and dry it does not hold out long after 
the others. Perhaps by selecting a late 
piece of ground on a northern declivity or 
with a soil of a cold nature, the season 
might be extended a few days later. Fre 
quent watering, where facilities are ob- 
tainable, will add a few days to the sea- 
son. City residents, with abundant means, 
are able to commence the season several 
weeks earlier than local growers can pro- 
duce them by purchasing Southern - ber- 
ries, all the way from Florida to New Jer- 
sey, but that draws heavily on the purses 
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and don’t help out our rural citizens and 
the laboring masses. If we could extend 
the season of strawberries as we can those 
of apples and pears or even of peaches and 
plums it would add greatly to our enjoy- 
ment. But perhzps, after all, the berries 
that follow strawberries, such as currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries 
are better adapted to the wants of the 
system, at their seasons of ripening than 
would be the strawberry. If so we had 
better submit to arrangements of nature 
and not seek to oppose them. 


A FIVE-ACRE FRUIT FARM. 


Since writing the above I have enjoyed 
a pleasant day’s ride among the intelligent, 
progressive fruit growers and farmers of 
the town of Byron, Genesee County, under 
the kind escort of Mr. Irving D. Cook, a 
well-known member of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society and writer for 
the agricultural press. I saw, in my ride, 
many pleasant rural homes, many fruitful, 
well cultivated apple, pear and plum orch- 
ards, many large fields of wheat promising 
to equal the product of Genesee County in 
her palmiest days, also promising fields of 
oats, barley, corn and beans (for the sol- 
dier boys) and not a few apple orchards 
devastated by the canker-worm. 
room here only to write of a five-acre fruit 
garden, in the southern part of the little 
hamlet of South Byron, owned and culti- 
vated by a veteran of the civil war, Mar- 
shall N. Cook. . 

About two acres were planted nineteen 
years since with the Duchess of Angou- 
leme pear, in rows 13 by 18 feet apart. 
For fifteen years not a plow has touched 
the soil of ‘that orchard, yet it would re- 
quire very diligent search to find a single 
weed or a spear of grass. The surface was 
clean and mellow and, although no rain 
has fallen in more than two weeks, the soil 
is moist two inches beneath the surface. 
Mr. Cook’s only implement of tillage is a 
cultivator with nine teeth which he spreads 
so as to cover four feet. Three times 
through will mellow the space between two 
rows of trees. With that he conquers his 
enemies, weeds and grass, and mulches 
the surface with mellow soil, and with the 
fungicide—Bordeaux mixture—and the in- 
secticide—Paris green—he conquers his 
parasitic and insect enemies. He is an 
energetic and efficient old soldier. The soil 
is a clayey loam, well adapted to apples, 
pears, plums and quinces. Within a very 
few years he has adopted the practice of 
cutting his Duchess trees down to about 
eight feet in height, with flat tops. 
This facilitates spraying and picking the 
fruit and diminishes the windfalls. Spray- 
ing is attended to frequently and thorough- 
ly. There are a few Seckel trees scat- 
tered through the orchard, but they are 
nearly all Duchess. He has sold as many 
as 250 apple barrels of pears from those 
trees, in a year, and this year they are 
loaded down with the largest crop of fair 
young fruit they have ever borne and there 
is a luxuriant growth of new wood. Fo- 
liage and fruit are remarkably free from 
fungus growth. Much of the fruit, of 
course, will drop, the fittest remaining. It 
could well spare three-fourths of the num- 
ber and yet carry a heavy burden. The 
branches of the trees are abundantly able 
to sustain all the fruit that will hang upon 
them, as they are all the way from one to 
three inches in diameter, due to persistent 
eutting back. 

Opposite the pear orchard on the north 
side of a path dividing the garden is an 
orchard of German prunes of the im- 
proved strain of that species, planted 18 by 
18 feet, each way. By the way, every 
orchard of pears or plums that I visited in 
the town, was planted 13 by 13 feet. Why 
they have all adopted that distance I can- 
not say, unless it is to show their con- 
tempt for the superstition regarding the 
fatal number. At any rate it seems to 
work well with them. Without any break 
that distance would require 258 trees to 
plant an acre. Those prune trees averaged 
half a barrel to the tree, last year, and are 
much heavier loaded this year. Most of 
them have been planted 14 years, the re- 
mainder 7 years. Last year, as all plum 
growers know, the market was glutted 
with plums and, while Mr. Cook’s Buffalo 
broker was able to obtain but half a cent 
a pound for fine Lombards, he sold his 
prunes for three to four cents. There were 
several rows of the Early Richmond cherry 
adjoining the plums which were fruitful, 
but the yellow hue of many showed that 
the curculio or codling worm were at work 
in them. The principal detraction from the 
credit of this notable orchard is in two 
rows of peach trees that blossomed full but 
were soon after attacked by curl-leaf 
fungus. The leaves are so badly affected 
that there are not enough sound ones to 
mature the fruit and it is dropping badly. 
Bordeaux mixture failed to arrest it. Pos- 
sibly it was not applied soon enough. The 
failure of the peach crop in that town, from 
that disease, is general. 

There were quite a number of large 
quince bushes on the place, bearing finely 
and apparently quite free from disease. 
They are known in the town as the Bently, 
because they were introduced by a man of 
that name. Mr. I. D. Cook, a few years 
since, entered some of this variety at the 
county fair, under that name but was told 
by a professed expert that they were the 
Champion and he has since taken premiums 
under that name. A small apple orchard, 
on the place, shows promise of fair crop. 

I asked the old soldier how he managed 
to keep up the fertility of the soil under 
the heavy drafts for plant-food made by 
trees and fruit. He replied that he de- 
pended mainly upon the old cultivator. Yet 
he makes some manure from his few do- 
mestic animals, which he carefully hus- 
bands, and expends about ten dollars, an- 
nually, for stable manure, in the little vil- 
lage, which he applies where most needed. 
A portion of the five acres is devoted to 
the kitchen garden and he has a goodly 
sized lawn, yet he says: ‘“I*ive acres is 
enough.” 





Edwin McGriff is said to be the largest 
fruit grower in Weber County, Utah, and 
probably the largest in that State, having 
sixty acres set in standard fruit trees, with 
small fruits planted between each row, 
which practically makes 120 acres in fruit. 


He has 3,000 peaches, 2,500 pears, 1,000 |- 


prune and cherry trees. He has two vine- 
yards, one with 20,000 vines, another with 
10,000 vines and 10,000 vines more are be- 
tween the rows in the pear orchard, all of 
which are put up on wire trellises, neces- 
sitating the use of 3,000 cedar posts and 
thirty miles of wire. The first crop, grown 
last year, emphatically demonstrated the 
wisdom of this economic plan. Raspber- 
ries are grown in the peach orchard be- 
tween the rows. He has 20,000 plants 
bearing and will set out 20,000 more this 
spring. Last year, the one-year-old vines 
produced at the rate of ten cents each, 
and two-year-old vines yielded fifteen cents 
apiece, Besides the crop of berries, another 
source of revenue from these plants is the 
young tips from the vines, for which he 
has standing orders from the leading nur- 
series. 





Loudon Note. 


My plants are growing and I must tell 
you my Loudon canes wintered better than 
any I have got and I have five different 
varieties.—Yours truly, VY. D. Hoag, On- 
tario, Can. ' 


I have |} 





THE APIARY. 


Bees and Honey. 








More than 19 centuries ago, or about 30 
years before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, the poet Virgil wrote, as trans- 
lated by Dryden: 


First, for thy bees a quiet station find, — 

And lodge them under covert of the wind 

(For btn when homeward they return, will 
rive ’ a 

The loaded carriers from their evening hive), 

Far from the cows and goats, insulting crew, 

That trample down the flower, and brush 
the dew. 

The painted lizard, and the birds of prey, 

Foes of the frugal kind, be far away— | 

And Proce, with her bosom stained with 
blood; 

These rob the trading citizens, and bear 

The trembling captives through the liquid 


air, 
And for their callow young a cruel feast pre- 


pare. -: 
But near a living stream their mansion place, 
Edged round with moss, and tufts of matted 


grass, 

And plant (the wind’s impetuous rage to 
stop 

Wild olive trees, or palms before the busy 


shop. 
mae the running stream or standing 

ake 
A passage for thy weary people make; 
With osier floats the standing water strow 
Of mossy stones make bridges, if it flow, 
That basking in the sun thy bees may lie, 
And resting there, their flaggy pinions dry. 
When, late returning home, the laden host 
By raging winds is wrecked upon the coast, 
Wild thyme and sav’ry set around their cell. 
Sweet to the taste and fragrant to the smell, 
Set rows of rosemary with flow’ring stem, 
And let the purple yi’lets drink the stream. 
* * ao * * ~ * * * 


But leafy branches o’er thy lodgings lay; 
Nor place them where too deep a water 


flows, 

Or where the yew, their poisonous neighbor, 
gTOWS; 

Nor roast red crabs t’ offend the niceness of 
their nose; 

Nor near the steaming stench of muddy 


ground; 
Nor hollow rocks that render back the sound, 
And double images of voice rebound. 





The Range of the Honey Bee. 


The range of the honey bee is but little 
understood by the masses, many suppos- 
ing that bees go for miles in quest of nec- 
tar, while others think that they go only 
a short distance. It may be curious to 
many to understand how anyone can iell 
how far the bees may fly, but this is sim- 
ple when understood. Years ago, when the 
Italian bees were first introduced in the 
United States these bees, having marks 
different to the common bees already here, 
they were very easily distinguished, and 
after any bee-keeper had obtained the Iital- 
ian bees, they could be observed, and their 
range easily noticed. If bloom is plentiful 
close where bees are located, they will not 
go very far, perhaps a mile in range; but 
if bloom is scarce, they may go five miles. 
Usually about three miles is as far as they 
may go profitably. 

Bees have been known to go as far as 
eight miles in a straight line, crossing a 
body of water that distance to land. It is 
wonderful how the little honey-bee can go 
so far from its home and ever find its way 
back to its particular hive. If, while the 
little bee is out of its home or hive, the 
hive should be moved some ten to twenty 
feet, according to the surroundings, when 
it came back to where its home was first 
located, it would be hopelessly lost. If 
its home was in an open space, with no 
other objects close, it might find its home, 
but even should the hive be moved only 
a few feet, many of the bees would get 
lost. 

So to move a hive, if done in the winter 
time it would be all right, but if in the 
summer time, it should be done after dark, 
or when the bees are not flying, and even 
then the bees should be stirred up some, 
and smoke blown in at the hive entrance, 
and a board, or some object, placed in 
front of the hive so that the bees in com- 
ing out may mark their new location. Bees, 
no doubt, are guided by sight and also 
sense of smell. ‘They are attracted by the 
color of bloom, as if they are at work on 
a certain kind cf bloom they are not likely 
to leave that particular kind of bloom for 
any other, as long as they can find that 
kind. Again bees are often attracted to 
sweets by their sense of smell, for they will 
go after sweets even if in the dark, if 
close. However, any kind of sweets may 
be placed in glass in plain sight, but if 
covered, so as not to emit any smell, the 
bees will take no notice of it at all.— 
Rural World. 





Hiving Swarms. 


It is a nice little trick to know just how 
to hive swarms properly. There usually is 
but the queen with the swarm, and this 
one bee is by far the most important factor 
of the swarm, hence we must ever keep in 
mind the importance of handling the bees 
to endanger her welfare the least. It is 
almost impossible to hive a swarm of bees 
without killing or injuring a few bees, and 
if one of those injured happen to be the 
queen, our swarm is worthless as a swarm. 

In whatever manner we handle the 
swarm, we should do it in a manner to pre- 
vent the killing of a single bee if possible, 
and to keep all the swarm together and 
allow no part of it to be left outside the 
hive, except the few living bees that are 
on the wing at the time of hiving. The 
queen is liable to be in any part of the 
swarm, and may be in a small handful of 
bees in the vicinity that may have become 
entirely separated from the principal clus- 
ter. To hive a swarm right is to hive all 
of them, and if the queen is there at all 
she is likely in the hive with the bees. 

When a swarm issues from the hive, or 
when they are issuing from the hive, they 
should not be molested in any manner 
whatever, but allowed to congregate at 
their ieisure and select a place to suit 
themselves to cluster on, and no interfer- 
ence with them whatever until they all, or 
nearly all, settle. It is not best to get in 
a hurry to get them in the bive, but allow 
them a few minuies to get well settled, 
and then promptly hive them. <A box just 
large enough to accommodate the swarm, 
filled with holes to give them plenty of air, 
may be held directly over and on the top 
of the bees, and with a little leafy twig, 
or a little smoke used to start them in the 
swarming box, when they will readily re- 
spond and occupy the box. They may then 
be carried to the hive, which should be 
previously arranged for them, and a por- 
tion of them brushed off at the entrance, 
and as near in ‘the entrance as possible, 
when those finding the entrance will give 
the call and the whole army move in that 
direction if dislodged from the swarming 
pox in the vicinity of the entrance. 

Swarms should not be left any length of 
time after they have issued from the hive 
and clustered, as the next thing in order 
for them to do is to get up and leave.— 
Farm, Fruit and Fireside. 





The Bee as a Pollenizer. 


Were it not for the skilled and often un- 
recognized labor of the bee, many of our 
most abundantly fruiting varieties of 
fruits would have to be discarded as un- 
fruitful and all varieties would bear much 
less abundantly than now. A fruit grower 
might, indeed, take a camel’s hair pencil, 
lift the pollen and carry it to the neighbor- 
ing blossom as is sometimes done on a lim- 
ited scale in greenhouses, but after he had 
performed this labor upon an. entire large 


‘is used in fertilizing the flowers. 





apple tree or over a half acre of straw- 
berry plants, he would have some appre- 
ciation of the-usefulness of the bee who 
does this skilled labor for him. But many 
fruit growers are learning to appreciate its 
work and are becoming fearful that the 
unremunerative returns from bees for a 
few years past will cause many apiarists 
to abandon the business. 

Experiments have shown that fruit 
trees and plants bear much more abund- 
antly if their blossoms are fertilized by 
the pollen from some other variety; that 
even with the Kieffer pear, which is mostly 
self fertile, a decided increase in fruit is 
apparent when pollen of a different variety 
The bee 
largely aids'in this cross pollination, for 
while it does not visit different species of 
plants on the same flight from the hive, 
and hence does not cause hybrids, it does 
not distinguish between varieties of the 
same species. This cross-pollination pro- 
duces mixed seed, so that fruit and veg- 
etable plants grown from such seed do not 
always produce the same variety as the 
parent plant. In this way the bee might 
be considered to a slight extent a detri- 
ment, and yet by care we may overcome 
this. 

We do not think we have anything to 
fear from these insects breaking the skin 
of fruits and extracting the juices. Neither 
should we have any fear of harm to the 
bees by reason of using poisonous com- 
pounds to spray fruit trees, for bees only 
visit them while in full blossom and ex- 
periments have shown that it is worse 
than useless to spray at that time. The 
sting of the bee is dreaded by many, but 
if we use proper safeguards and care in 
handling the bees stings will be very in- 
frequent. Do not purchase bees for the 
benefit of an orchard and expect them to 
eare for themselves. Beekeeping is a bus- 
iness, and as with other kinds of business, 
it requires attention, vigilance and indus- 
try combined with a knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the insects and a deter- 
mination to give them all the attention 
necessary. Thus cared for they will be a 
pleasure, an interesting study and a hor- 
ticultural aid and profit—Field and Farm. 





Shipping Bees in Ice. 


It is not generally known that a great 
many insects can live for weeks in a state 
of suspended animation under the influence 
of cold. Flies and beetles can stand an 
intense degree of cold, and yet revive if 
slowly thawed out. This fact has been 
taken advantage of lately in the’ shipping 
of bees. Different varieties of bees are 
often sent from England to her colonies, 
but cost heavily to send alive with plenty 
of food. Now they are frozen, packed 
quite firmly in a very small box, and 
thawed out on their arrival. A number of 
bumble bees has recently been shipped to 
New Zealand in this manner, where they 
are found most useful in fertilizing the red 
clover that has lately been introduced into 
that colony. 





Notes for Beekeepers. 


—Bees cannot climb glass, tin or earthen- 
ware, but they can climb wood. 

—Spring is the best time to make a start 
with bees. 

—If there is white-bread being carried 
out of the hive something’ is wrong. 

—When drones are driven from the hive 
it shows that food is getting scarce. 

—When bees are starving out the queen 
is the last one to survive. 

—It is essential that the hive stand so as 
not to be shaken by the wind. 

—Hives should not lean to one side, but 
stand level, higher at -the back than at 
the front. 

—Bees cannot build combs unless they 
have honey. They build and store simul- 
tareously. 

—When there is a rush of honey coming 
into the hive bees build stores, or drone 
combs. ' 

—Bees that have a young queen do not 
build as much drone comb as when they 
have an old one. 

—When all the frames in a hive are 
filled with foundations the cells will be 
worker size. 

—When honey is extracted it is a great 
benefit to have combs built on foundation. 

—Honey should be removed from the 
hive as soon as sealed to prevent it being 
travel stained. 

; —Let bees swarm once and then swarm- 
ing can be prevented by removing the 
queen cells. 

—-Bees should not be allowed to eluster 
on the outside of the hive for want of 
room to store honey. 

—If the mating is delayed beyond 21 
days the queen becomes incapable of mat- 
ing and will lay only drone eggs. 

—Drones live through the summer and 
may be found in the hive from May until 
November. 

—Worker bees reared in the spring will 
usually wear out in three months; and, 
when most busy, in half that time. Gen- 
erally the best localities for honey are 
along the large rivers and water courses. 
oe is where bees are made most profit- 
able.— 

—Painted covers are less liable to warp 
and crack than unpainted ones. 

—Nothing irritates bees so much as a 
sudden jar. 

—Comb foundation in the brood nest is 
most valuable. 

—When water is not convenient it should 
be supplied. 

—Bees need the most attention during 
the spring and early summer. 

—In attempting to move bees be sure 
that every exit is closed. 

—Of all sources from which bees derive 
their support the clover is the most im- 
portant. 

—The clovers yield large quantities of 
pure white honey, and plenty of clover 
blossoms means a rich honey harvest. 

--A bee flies in a direct line, and will 
not fly up or down to come into your face. 

—Eees should never be handled without 
smoke close at hand to control them. 

—Drone comb should never be used to 
hive new swarms upon, especially if sur- 
plus is the main purpose. 

—Where starters are used the comb may 
be melted into wax, and new starters be 
used for every year. 

—What is needed for the walls of a hive 
is some materia] that will gradually ab- 
sorb heat, but not moisture. 

—If the queen is missing the colony will 
dwindie out very rapidly in the spring. 

—Contract the space in the hives to suit 
the size of the colony, especially if the 
colony is weak.—Republic. 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


The’ money-making farmer of to-day wants 
a low built, easily loaded, easily unloaded, 
light draft, powerful short turn “Handy” 
farm wagon; a wagon that will save the 
farmer’s own back, save his horses, save his 
hired labor and save his money. 2 


This wagon is built by the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Hl, It is only 25 inches 
high with 4-inch tired wheels, and is sold for 
the low price of $19.95. This firm also man- 
ufacture Metal Wheels any size, any width 
of tire, hubs to fit any sized axle. Write for 





catalogue. 
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San Jose Scale a Bugbear. 


By Stark Bros. 


Prof. Bailey, of Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dr. Smith, New Jersey State Ento- 
mologist, and other authorities, say that 
fruit growers already have to contend with 
“infinitely worse” enemies than the San 
Jose or any other scale insect, and that in- 
sects and fungi are sometimes “literal bug- 
bears.” 

Practical, personal experience with the 
San Jose scale will be of interest. The 
following is from Mac. J. Crow, for years 
associated in the management of a leading 
California nursery and oychard at Napa, 
California, who has recently taken up his 
residence in Pike County, Missouri. Mr. 
Crow writes us: 

“The San Jose scale is evidently thor- 
oughly established in numerous localities 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Orchardists 
should accept the fact, quit talking about 
legislation, and turn their attention to pre- 
vention or cure, as the case may be, in 
their individual orchards. 

“Some are making a ‘mountain out of a 
molehill,” and seem to overlook entirely 
the fact that this scale problem was 
solved in California some six or eight years 
ago, and is to-day requiring much less at- 
tention than some fungous diseases— 
which are so numerous throughout. the 
Eastern and Middle States. It is far easier 
to combat the San Jose scale than the 
codlin-moth, scab, blight or borers; the 
former can be kept thoroughly in check 
with less work and expense than any of the 
latter. This is an indisputable fact—a 
fact thoroughly demonstrated in Califor- 
nia orchards. It is unnecessary to ‘dig up 
and burn a badly infested tree,’ as the 
wise ones often say. Three thorough spray- 
ings with lime, sulphur and salt, or the 
resin washes, applied properly at the right 
times, will clean any tree, no matter how 
many scale there are on it; then one spray- 
ing a year is sufficient. Of course, if the 
scale have been on so long as to almost 
kill the tree, then a new one had better be 
planted. 

It sounds rather ridiculous to hear such 
an uproar about an insect that, as said 
before, is less dangerous or troublesome 
than many of the insects. which orchard- 
ists are fighting and saying nothing about. 
The numbers of curculio, codlin-moth and 
several others, can only be diminished in a 
degree, and the damage resulting from their 
depredations in proportion. But the scale 
can easily be rendered perfectly harmless. 





Tests for Impure Water. 


In an old farmer’s almanac I find that 
the presence of impurity in water can be 
detected by dissolving some loaf sugur in 
it, and then, after putting in a tight stop- 
per, allowing it to stand in a warm, well- 
lighted room for a few days. If it be- 
comes turbid, there are impurities in it; if 
it remains clear, it is pure and safe to 
drink. To test the presence of earthy mat- 
ters, take litmus paper, dipped in vinegar, 
and if, on immersion, the yiaper returns 
to its true shade, the water does not con- 
tain earthy matter or alkali. If a few 
drops of syrup be added to water contain- 
ing an earthy matter, it will turn’ green, 
To ascertain if the water contains iron, 
boil a little nutgall and add to the waiter. 
If it turns gray or slate black, iron is pres- 
ent. Or dissolve a little prussiate of potash, 
and if iron is present it will turn blue. 

We can ascertain the presence of even a 
very small quantity of lime, if into a glass 
of water we put two drops of oxalic acid 
and blow upon it. If it gets milky, lime 
is present. The presence of any red acid 
can be shown by dipping into the water a 
piece of litmus paper. If it turns red, 
there must be ecid. If it precipitates on 
adding lime water, it is carbonic acid. The 
unfailing test for hard or soft water is to 
take a little good soap and dissolve it in 
alcohol. A few drops of this in a vessel 
of water will turn it quite milky, if it 
hard; if it is soft, it will remain clear. 





Destroying Mosquitoes. 


The mosquito, as a comfort and rest de- 
stroyer, is almost without a parallel. In 
certain parts of the country property de- 
teriorates in value and houses remain un- 
tenamted because of this pest. The state- 
ment that a destroyer of this infliction has 
been discovered will be welcome news to 
thousands of persons to whom their bite 
is More venomous than a bee sting. Sci- 
entists tell us that permanganate of potas- 
sium is sure death to this insect in all of 
its stages. One part of this chemical in 
1,500 parts of water scattered through a 
swamp will arrest the development of the 
larvae, and that a handful of it is sufficient 
for a ten-acre swamp. One application of 
this kind will be effective for thirty days 
unless there are heavy rains following. It 
would kill all the germs, destroy the or- 
ganic matter and keep the place free of 
mosquitoes at a cost of twenty-five cents 
for this period. In certain localities it is 
suggested to form an alliance, each resi- 
dent contributing to make up the trifling 
sum necessary to purchase materials and 
pay for the labor of using them.’ Surely, 
if there is any way to free mosquito- 
infested districts of this plague, no time 
should be lost in getting the mosquito brig- 
ade in fighting trim. 





Dangers from Violent Exercise. 


There is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the safety with which women may 
indulge in violent exercise in view of pos- 
sible injury. As regards the heart, there 
appears to be but one opinion, namely, that 
that organ, accustomed to a quiet life, may 
be dangerously and permanently crippled 
by the excessive strain in athletic sports. 
Experience in medical practice, says an 
eminent authority, teaches that the patient 
with a weak heart must be extremely cau- 
tious in his exercises, and the demonstra- 
tion of a dilatation of the healthy heart 
under sudden, violent, exhausting effort 
which has been made was of a surprising 
nature. Many clinical opservers .in Ger- 
many and in this country have detected by 
percussion and observation of the changes 
in the heart beats that there is under 
strain and exertion considerable dilatation, 
which continues for a shorter or longer 
time after the exertion is over. Ocular 
proof of this has been afforded by the 
Roentgen rays. This shows not only the 
need of caution by those in gvod heaith, 
but more particularly so in the case of 
those who suffer from any weakness, con- 
stitutional or otherwise, in this organ.— 
N. Y. Ledger. 





Japan is buying machinery in _ this 
country to start a bicycle factory of the 
American pattern. The Orientals have 
discovered that our wheels are the best in 
the world. 





—To illustrate the rapidity of thought, a 
distinguished scientist says that if the skin 
be touched repeatedly with light blows from 
a small hammer, the brain will distin- 
guish the fact that the blows are separate 
and not continuous pressure, even when 
they follow one another as one thousand in 
a second. 





“Our cook seems very happy, and is 
always singing about her work.” “Ah, I 
see. It is because she has the use of a 
good range.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper publishedin America. 
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Troubles of the Hired Man. 





All people, good or bad, little or big, fat 
or lean, rich or poor, old or young, saint 
or sinner, king or peasant, have their 
troubles. It is useless to expect to evade 
trouble entirely no matter where we are 
stationed or under what circumstances. It 
is true, however, that some people have 
more troubie than others, and I will men- 
tion the hired man ‘who has as much trou- 
ble as the majority. 

But on the other hand the hired man 
has his pleasures and recompenses. While 
his employer may have to lie awake nights 
in order to devise means to pay his note 
which is due on the morrew, or for the 
payment of a mortgage which is likely 
to be foreclosed, or for taxes which are 
overdue, or for labor bills which he is not 
prepared to meet, the hised man can rest 
in peace, providing he has a good bed. The 
tired man has a good appetite, and is not 
often troubled with indigestion. Whetker 
wars come, or famine, or pestilence, or 
hail-storms, or conflagrations, or cyclones, 
his pay goes on of a certainty. 

Walt Mason, in that excellent’ paper, 
the Denver Field and Farm, gives an in- 
teresting but exaggerated report of the 
woes of the hired man, which we print be- 
low. Such woes as he speaks of are not 
often met with by hired men, but are pos- 
sible occurrences scatiered here and there, 
like islands in the ocean, or oasiz in the 
desert. We preface Mr. Mason’s re- 
marks with conciliatory statements, fear- 
ing that Mr. Mason may give offence to 
geome of our readers who treat their hired 
men like gentlemen, and who expect their 
men will treat them in like manner. We 
are not willing to believe that hired men, 
as & Tule, are abused. We quote Mr. Ma- 
son’s views: 

“Spring is the season when the hired 
man begins his weary rounds. After hi- 
bernating through the winter: season he 
goes to work refreshed and invigorated. 
His outfit consists of some tobacco and 
several hickory shirts, and some more to- 
bacco, and two pairs of overalls, and some 
more tobacco, and a lot of tobacco. He 
has few comforts in life when he begins 
to work. He has long hours and plenty 
of them. Darkness rests upon the face of 
the earth when the hired man crawls 
yawning from his couch and dons his pur- 
ple and fine linen and goes :to the barn to 
curry his horses and milk cows and feed 
hogs and water the bumble bees. He has 
done a fairly good day’s work before sun- 
tise, but all that he has accomplished 
comes under the head of chores. 

Darkness is again on the face of the 
earth when the hired man retires to his 
couch. Too often that couch is the reverse 
of downy. Too often is the tick stuffed 
with corn cobs and the pillow like a wooden 
ham. Very often when the hired man 
is falling in a pleasant slumber, dreaming 
that he is dead, the slats of the bed all 
come down at once and dump him on the 
floor; and then he has to sleep the rest of 
the night with his head on the floor and 
his feet higher than the window, and in 
the morning he gets a roast for breaking 
down the furniture. In many homes the 
hired man is regarded as a sort of an out- 
cast; if there is a musty old loft in the 
house that has to be reached by a ladder 
the hired man is expected to sleep there. 

Nobody ever offers to’ sew any of his 
buttons on for him and-pretty soon he has 
to hold up his trousers with pieces of barb 
wire and tie his shirt together with bind- 
ing twine, and he spends time that ought | 
to be devoted to the corn, in keeping his 
clothes from sliding’ off. At many farm 
, houses it is considered a sinful extrava- 
gance to use soap except on Sunday morn- 
ing. The people wash themselves at the 
pump in water hard enough to be cut into 
nails. We heard:ofia hired man who dis- 
liked this sort of thing and he bought a 
big cake of tar soap for his own use; his 
employer said that ‘he didn’t want any 
dudes about the place and fired him. 


Monroe Oounty.—Gregg raspberry win- 
ter killed this past winter, and 50 per cent. 
of the canes will bear no fruit. Our plum 
_ orchard will bear but little fruit, with the 
exception of. York State prune, Abund- 
ance, Burbank and other Japan plums 
wiich are heavily laden.—E. H. B. 
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—It is said New York will have as great 


STEPHEN, THE SWEDE. 


A Simple Human Record. 


—_———— 


By the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

He was a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, who 
came to this country as a stowaway on a 
steamship, having no money to pay his pas- 
sage. He had no relatives or friends in 
this country—with the exception of an 
uncle located somewhere in the Northwest. 
He attached himself to a party of emi- 
grants bound for North Dakota, and when 
I first heard of him he was employed on a 
farm in the Red River Valley. 

The people who employed him was a 
family consisting of a man and wife who 
had left a good home and prosperous busi- 
ness in the Hast for an isolated Dakota 
farm, Myr. and Mrs. Davis were well 
along in years, and had been accustomed to 
all the comforts of Hastern life. It was a 
strange fancy which led them to such a 
place, since they were in easy financial cir- 
cumstances and there was no necessity of 
their making such an extraordinary move. 
One reason of going to Dakota was that 
friends of theirs had a farm near their own 
in Dakota; but this was un insufficient rea- 
son since their friends sold their Dakota 
farm after a few years and departed. This 
was a Christian home and Stephen was a 
lucky boy to find such a safe haven. He 
had been brought up rudely, one of a large 
family of children, his parents being 
almost destitute, giving their offspring 
scarcely any opportunities, religious or 
otherwise. 


Stephen was easily led into mischief, 
and like many boys was not altogether 
trustworthy, but on the whole was a good 
boy, and his work was fairly satisfactory. 
Undeveloped boys conduct themselves 
largely from inherited tendencies, their 
characters are utterly unformed. What 
they do or do not, depends chiefly upon in- 
stinct, or inherited tendencies. 

Having been born in the sterile northern 
country, Stephen had never seen an orchard 
or vineyard, nor had he ever seen an apple 
trée, or a cherry tree in blossom, yet he 
seemed to have inherited horticultural 
tastes, strange as it may appear. He was 
an interesting reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. He had a longing to visit sections 
of the country where fruits were grown. In 
North Dakota there are no orchards, or 
orchard fruits; in fact, there are few for- 
est trees that will thrive there. The only 
timber in that section cf the country is 
found along rivers. It is thought that the 
burning of the prairies by the Indians each 
season has destroyed every getm of forest 
trees and shrubs on the great plains. 
Stephen fed the chickens and pigs, rode 
the sulky plow, guided the reaper as it 
threw the golden sheaves of wheat and 
made himself generally useful. He was 
fond of a gun, and kept a sharp eye out 
for prairie chickens, curlews, foxes, and 
the wild ducks which now and then set- 
tled upon neighboring marshes to feed. 
One bright and beautiful winter’s day, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis harnessed the old 
roan to the cutter for a drive to the city 
of Grand Forks, ten miles distant. They 
started for home early in the afternoon, 
having plenty of time to reach the point of 
destination before dusk. The sleighing was 
fine. Net a cloud was to be seen, and 
scarcely a breeze was moving. Old roan 
was skipping rapidly over the snow and 
the occupants of- the sleigh were enjoying 
their ride in the invigorating atmosphere, 
when suddenly the sky became overcast, 
with hardly a moment’s warning, and in 
another moment gusts of wind were felt, 
and the air was filled with flying, cutting 
flakes of snow that made it impossible to 
see even a few feet. 


This was a Dakota blizzard, something 
not unusual in that region. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis knew what they had to contend 
with, and knew their peril. They could not 
even see the horse in front of them, much 
less the road which they were to follow. 
In Dakota there are no fences, lines of 
trees, or other land marks, by which the 
driver can learn‘ whether he is following 
the highway during a storm. All My. 
Davis could do was to rely upon the horse 
to carry them safely home, and, though 
the horse kept faithfully moving, his speed 
decreased scmewhat owing to the accumu- 
lation of the drift and falling snow. It 
was but a short time before Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis realized that they were in danger of 
freezing to death. They were becoming 
numd and senseless. They knew if they 
did not reach home soon they would never 
see it again. Strange noises sounded in 
their ears; imaginary sounds in many in- 
stances, in others, voices of the tempest. 
Among the sounds that came to Mr. Davis 
was that of clanging bells. He did not 
pay much attention to it, thinking it simply 
a freak of imagination, but after a time 
he asked Mrs. Davis if she heard any pe- 
culiar sound. She replied that she thought 
she had heard a bell ringing. “It sounds 
to me like our farm bell,” remarked Mr. 
Davis. “So it does to me,” replied Mrs. 
Davis. 

“But it is in the wrong direction for our 
house.” 

“Yes, it can’t be our house bell, or else 
we are geing in the wrong direction.” 
Suddenly the horse came to a stop. He 
could not be urged to go farther. He had 
reached the bank of a coNey, so-called, a 
basin filled with water, e@ only water 
sheds of Dakota, which are not passable 
Discovering that the horse could not’ be 
urged to proceed in the direction he was 
going, and not knowing which direction to 
pursue, Mr. Davis wisely turned the horse 
out of his course in the direction of the 
sound of the bell. This led them home. 
They found that the boy Stephen had 
realized their danger, had broken open the 
glass from a window, drawn the bell cord 
into the house, and had for hours rung the 
farm bell with all his strength, thus saving 
Mx. and Mrs. Davis from certain death. 
The storm had so increased by this time 
that it was necessary to stretch a rope 
from the house to the barn in order to 
make it safe for any person to move from 
one building to another. They were in 
actual danger of being lost in passing from 
the house to the barn. 

The Davis family, with whom Stephen 
abided, endured their enforced isolation for 
seven or eight years as best they could, 
pining continually for their Eastern friends 
and associates, and finally sold their Da- 
kota farm, returning to their Eastern home. 
Having no use for Stephen he remained in 
Dakota. 


Stephen continued to write his former 
patrons after their return‘to the East, con- 
tinually urging them to allow him to come 
East that he might live @mong the orch- 
ards, vineyards and berry fields, about 
which he had read, but the Davis’s had no 
use for him, and Stephen had no means of 
indulgirg in travel, since he was not prov- 
ident, spending what little money he earned 
with a free hand. But after several years 
he accumulated enough money to pay his 
car fare to the State of New York. His 
friends there consented to his coming East 
and making them a visit. He arrived early 
in the springs The Davis’s were surprised 
to find the boy developed into a handsome 
man, over six feet tall, athletic, robust, 
reasonably free from bad habits. But what 
were they to do with Stephen? He had 
no money to return, and did not care to 
return. He desired particularly to remain 
in the Hast until the fruit trees should 
blossom, since he had never seen such a 





‘an apple crop this year as in 1896. 
___—Illinois claims to. be the third State in 
‘the Union in fruit growing. 


sight. was talking continually about 


fruitful country which he had reached. Fi- 
nally he. engaged to work with a néighbor 
for the scason and begnn operation along 
these lines. 

Strange as it may appear, a boy brought 
up in the cold climate of Sweden and in- 
ured to the extreme changes of North Da- 
kota, his first experience in the mild cll- 
mate of New York was to incur a severe 
cold, which immediately developed into con- 
gestion of the liver and lungs. He was 
taken to the home of his friends, the Davis 
family, where he was a great sufferer. 
Since he could not lie down, and had lit- 
tle money to pay for a physician, he was 
taken in a carriage daily to a skilful sur- 
geon. After a weck the physician saw that 
he would need constant nursing and med- 
ical attention, and advised that he be 
taken to the hospital. , 

I assume that the reader knows but lit- 
tle about the working of hospitals. I con- 
fess that I have known but little about 
them until recently, when our family phy- 
sician recommended that relatives of my 
own family be taken to the hospital. The 
idea is repugnant. We are all possessed 
with the idea that when we are sick home 
is the best place for us. Such, however, is 
not the case. These friends of mine were 
carried on stretchers from their house 
to the ambulance, in which was a cot, upon 
which they reclined until the hospital was 
reached. At the hospital you can have any 
kind of treatment you are prepared to pay 
for, and if you are not prepared to pay for 
anything you still have as good treatment 
as the millionaire. 

The room called the medical ward is a 

large, light, airy room in which there are 
two rows of cots, one on either side, where 
patients are received and nursed night and 
day by competent trained nurses, and at- 
tended to by the most skilful physicians for 
the sum of seven dollars per week, which 
is less than the services of a trained nurse 
could be secured at home, and far less than 
the services of a physician could be secured 
at home. If the patient can afford to pay 
more he is assigned to a private room, but 
it igs doubted if he receives there any bet- 
ter attention. If the patient is able to pay 
a larger sum a better furnished room is 
provided. From what I could learn of hos- 
pitals from my recent experience, I judge 
them to be among the most useful and 
necessary institutions of a Christian land. 
If I were a millionaire I should feel like 
endowing some hospital. I commend hos- 
pital work to such of our readers as are 
millionaires, and are in a condition to help 
their fellows. 
Stephen had not a penny to pay for a 
nurse or for a physician’s care, yet he was 
received into one of the best city hospitals, 
and given every necessary care and atten- 
tion. Mrs. Davis visited him daily, be- 
stowing upon him euch delicacies as his 
varying tastes or faney seemed to require. 
She could see that he was failing daily. 
One day she noticed a peculiar glassy ap- 
pearance of his eyes and asked the nurse 
if she had noticed that he was worse. The 
nurse seemed not to have noticed it, but 
on consulting the physician Mrs. Davis was 
told that they had given up hope of 
Stephen’s recovery. 

When Mns. Davis visited Stephen the 
next day he asked her if he was dying. 
She said she thought he was. She told him 
frankly that there was but little hope of 
his recovery. She did everything for him 
that a Christian mother could have done 
for her only boy. He died, as millions of 
our race have died, hoping for something 
better after death. 

Now, the pitiful appears. Stephen died 
a pauper. The money devoted for hos- 
pitals is limited. They have barely enough 
to sustain the actual needs of their pa- 
tients alive. They have no money to de 
vote to any sentimental treatment of the 
dead. All treatment of the dead must be 
considered sentimental. After the breath 
of life has left our body, as a matter of 
sordid fact it matters not whether we are 
dumped into the sea, whether we are cre- 
mated, or whether, as in times of war, our 
bodies with hundreds of others, are thrown 
into one pit, or whether vultures feed upon 
us; whatever happens is immaterial. But 
as human beings we are sentimental, and 
justly so, desiring that our friends have at 
least decent Christian burial. The idea of 
expensive funerals, led by bands of music, 
or by long trains of mourners riding in fine 
carriages, is distasteful to the people of 
culture. But no one desires his friend or 
companion to be buried like a beast. There- 
fore, Mr. and Mrs. Davis inquired into the 
method of burying paupers. The principal 
authorities unfolded the true state of af- 
fairs to them as quietly and delicately as 
possible, attempting somewhat to shield the 
uncanny details which were about as 
follows: 

The cheapest possible pine box was pre- 
pared and.in this, naked, the pauper was 
placed and borne in a cart, without mourn- 
ers, Without any one to offer a prayer, to 
Potter’s field, and buried in a grave un- 
marked and unknown until Gabriel shall 
blow his trumpet. TF‘or this work, and for 
the digging and filling in of the grave, the 
undertaker is paid fifteen dollars. Surely 
you who complain of such inhumanity to 
the dead must consider that this is all the 
authorities could afford to expend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis, although not people 
of wealth, could not endure the thought of 
seeing Stephen buried in such a way. They 
deliberated over the matter, devised plans 
by which they could economize in various 
ways, depriving themselves of some com- 
forts and luxuries, and decided to give the 
body of Stephea Christian burial. They, 
therefore, at their own expense, employed 
an undertaker, purchased a suitable casket, 
had the body arrayed in his best suit of 
clothes, secured the services of a clergy- 
man and with a few friends had a short 
service at the cemetery chapel, and a 
prayer at the grave. 

On their return from the cemetery Mrs. 
Davis noticed that the trees were just be- 
ginning to blossom, but Stephen was des- 
tined never to see the sight he had so 
longed to behold—the blossoming orchards 
of a fruitful country. 

What of the father, the mother, the 
brothers, the sisters in far off Sweden who 
should see Stephen no more? What of the 
fair haired maiden in Dakota to whom 
Stephen had plighted his troth? 

“Then let the stricken deer go weep— 

For some must work while others sleep, 

Thus runs the world away.” 

“There stood a tree beside his boyhood’s 


ve : 
That faced the west and often, just before 
The oe ~ iad seemed transfigured with 
z 
That flooded in and keen upon the sight 
Burned images of flame.’ And from the 


tree 
Fluted a nameless bird so golde 
He seemed part of the sunset and the sky. 


Salted Gold. 








That the water of the sea contains gold, 
among other metals, is perhaps well known. 
According to Tout Savoir, quoted by the 
Revue Scientifique, which gives a sum- 
mary of the data that have been obtained 
in regard to this subject, Sondstadt, in 
1872, reached the conclusion (confirmed 
more recently by Munster) that the “briny 
deep” contains about one grain of this 
metal to the ton of water. One grain is 
not much, but this figure has its value 
when we take into consideration the im- 
mense extent of the oceans, which, as a 
whole, would at this estimate, contain a 
total of 10,250,000,000 tons of gold. This 
latter is found in the state of iodide, and 
the iodide that enters into the combination 





the date of the blossoming of the trees, 
and of the habits and peculiarities of the 


large and when young must have been 
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Thinning Fruit for Profit. 





A large portion of the people who grow 
fruit in this country spend no time or 
foney in thinning the fruit upon their 
heavily ladén trees. These people seem to 
be pleased when their trees are laden with 
two or three times ag much fruit as they 
éan successfully mature. When the fruit 
begins to ripen these people may be seen 
‘propping up branches of trees to prevent 
their breaking. Later when they come to 
harvest the crop they are surprised that 
they do not receive the large prices which 
some other man is getting for his fruit, not 
realizing that one large peach or apple is 
worth more than twice as much as two or 
three peaches, or apples of smaller size. 

On the other hand there are skilled fruit 
growers who make it a practice to spend 
time and money in thinning out the fruit 
of their orchards. These men have found 
that it is profitable to thin the fruit of 
trees that are heavily laden, but that it 
requires some knowledge, judgment and 
skill, in conducting the operation. 

One fact is apparent. If every person 
who sells fruit should practice removing, 
perhaps half the fruit, soon after it be- 
gins to set, we should ‘hear but little com- 
plaint about low prices or glutted markets. 

Peaches and plums are the fruits that 
are more likely to overbear, or to be in- 
jured by overbearing, than the ordinary. 
Some kinds of peaches seldom overbear, 
while other varieties almost always over- 
bear. Plum trees are almost sure to carry 
more fruit than they can develop to the 
full size. Apple trees which bear every 
year are not so likely to overbear as those 
which yield fruit every other year. I have 
frequently paid five cents each for peaches 
of superior size and quality, also five cents 
each for an extra grade of Northern Spy 
apples in April and May. 

Our experiment stations have taken up 
the work of testing the question of profit 
in thinning fruit. The New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva has carried on 
very careful experiments along this line, 
and have shown that it is profitable to thin 
fruit particularly the apple, which they 
tested most thoroughly. 

The advantages of thinning are: First, 
increasing the size, quality and beauty of 
specimens; second, preventing injury to the 
tree by overtaxing its energies in the pro- 
duction of seed; third, in preventing injury 
‘to the tree by the breaking of branches and 
splitting of trunks being overladen; fourth, 
in lessening the bulk of fruit sent upon the 
market, and in securing better prices for 
that which is marketed. 

A friend of mine in. Vermont had a tree 
of Burbank plums ivhich was heavily laden 
last season. He thinned the fruit on this 
young tree, removing about one-half, until 
the ground beneath the tree was literally 
covered with green fruit. Later he again 
thinned out the fruit on this tree. When 
the Burbank plums began to ripen they 
still hung so closely upon the tree he was 
sure he had not removed enough of the 
fruit at the time of thinning. ‘The result 
of his work, however, was apparent in the 
large size und remarkable beauty of the 
fruit which he harvested. 

If you who read these lines have doubts 
about the advantages of thinning our ad- 
vice is that you test the matter by cut- 
ting out with a pair of shears at least one- 
half of the fruit on the overiaden peach, 
plum or apple tree. Pears are improved by 
thinning as much ag the apple. 





Peach Trees Not True to Name. 


There are more complaints from planters 
that peach trees do not come true to name 
than of all the other fruits combined. 
There is more liability of peach trees go- 
ing wrong than apple, pear, quince or other 
trees, for the following reasons: 

First, scions cannot be taken from bear- 
ing peach trees, since bearing peach trees 
contain mostly blossom buds which would 
not produce trees. Tor this reason peach 
buds must necessarily be taken from young 
nursery trees which are not bearing fruit. 
This leads to danger since fruit bearing is 
the best test. I know of an instance where 
a well-known nursery had propagated and 
sent out the Chinese clingstone peach for 
many years as the Harly Crawford, sup- 
posing it was a genuine Harly Crawford. 
Not only was this nursery the cause of 
much trouble by planters of peach trees di- 
rectly, but indirectly since many other nur- 
serymen used scions from this nursery, and 
continued to propagate from such spurious 
scions for many years. 

Second, the apple, pear, plum and cherry 
have peculiarities of buds, leaf and bark 
which render it easy for the skilled nursery- 
man to distinguish many varieties where 
the trees were not labeled. ‘The peach, 
however, is different, being difficult to dis- 
tinguish as to variety unless recourse is 
had to the stake on which the name is 
marked. 

Third, peach buds grow rapidly and in 
July the young growing buds are often 
broken off and destroyed by winds. A 
strong seedling shoot is immediately sent 
out by the roots of this tree, which by fall 


mistaken for the tree from the genuine 
bud, which has beer desiroyed by the wind. 
Occasionally spurious trees get into peach 
blocks in this manner. Sometimes one of 
these spurious mistaken secdlings furnishes 
buds for propagating many hundreds, or 
many thousand trees, all of which are spur- 
ious, but unknown to the nurseryman. But 
the peach leaf of many varieties have pe- 
culiarities which the trained eye of the 
nurseryman can detect. Thus in going 
along a row of Early Crawfords a skilful 
man could detect a seedling by its peculiar- 
ity of leaf. Some peach leaves are shaped 
like saw teeth on the edges, while others 
are quite different (serrated). Other va- 
tieties are more difficult to distinguish. 
Downing, in his great book on Fruit Cul- 
ture devised a plan of detecting errors in 
varieties of peaches by the appearance and 
shapes of the glands growing upon the leaf 
stem'near the point where it attaches it- 
self to the branch. These glands appear 
like little warts .on the leaf stem, varying 
in’ shape on different varieties. Some of 
the glands are round, on others they are 
circular, etc. These glands furnish the best 
method known for discovering any inac- 
curacies in varieties of peaches in the nur- 
sery or in the orchard. 

There is less liability of the new peaches 
such as Elberta or Orosby, being wrongly 
labeled than older varieties such as Craw- 
fords. 





Gladstone in His Home—as seen 
by the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





I have had the pleasure of seeing Glad- 
stone since his retirement. 

On looking upon the face of Gladstone 
I was impressed with its great force. 
While his face was in no wise handsome 
it seemed to me to be the strongest face I 
ad ever seen. If you knew nothing of 
Gladstone’s abilities and should pass him 
upon the street, you could not do so with- 
out being impressed with his noble counte- 
nance and bearing. In youth he must have 
been a homely man. His features were 


coarse, but later they were. chiseled by 
thought, study and discipline until en- 
nobled and beautified. Gladstone had a 
dignified and even sad expression of coun- 





would. amount to something like 4,428,- 
800,000,000 tox 


tenance. Hig face was pale. He had the 
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was at the time, three years ago. His de 
voted wife was with him when I saw him, 
and she seemed to have but one thought 
and that for the comfort of her distin- 
guished husband. 
Hawarden is located about eight miles 
from the ancient city of Chester, and ad- 
joining the estate of the Duke of West- 
minster, which is one of the most notable 
in Europe, as regards palace and extensive 
ornamental grounds. 
Hawarden Castle was built in 1752. It 
is a large dark grey stone structure, some- 
what modernized in architecture by recent 
improvements. In front of the Castle is 
an area devoted to the culture of flowers. 
Surrounding the Castle is a large park-like 
estate, embracing several hundred acres, 
approachable in every part through well- 
kept driveways. An occasional field of 
grain can be seen growing upon this es- 
tate. It is covered with noble old trees 
- a Mr. Gladstone took great de 
ight. ; 
Near the newer Hawarden Castle is a 
much older castle in partial ruins, which 
dates back to the time of William the Con- 
queror. The village is located neat the 
castle, as is also the modest church where 
the Gladstone family (in common with the 
villagers) have long worshipped, where 
Gladstone and his sons have often 
preached. In this church-yard the states- 
man’s family will be buried. 











The Garden Rake in Horticul- 
ture. 


eee 


This morning I started out with my 
garden rake without any definite object in 
view. I like to rove among my growing 
plants, shrubs and vines daily and I find 
it convenient to have some kind of a tool 
in my hand, either pruning shears, hoe, 
rake or spud—a light instrument something 
like a pick axe, but.much lighter, with a 
chisel like edge on either side, intended for 
— out dock and other weeds in the 
sod. 

Our ornamental grounds, garden, etc., 
have been recently cultivated and hoed, 
and since we have had recent showers the 
ground is in fine condition for working. I 
found little tufts of grass that had been 
dug out by the hoe which were unsightly, 
and which would surely ake root and 
grow again unless raked off. I began to 
rake up these little tufts, and with them 
cumbersome stones, branches, and other 
refuse, gathering them into convenient 
piles where they could be removed at lei- 
sure. In doing this among the ornamental 
plants I found that wherever I passed the 
rake over the ground the soil was made ex- 
ceedingly fine. The hoe and cultivator 
leave the,soil in such condition that when 
the sun dries it it becomes lumpy. Raking 
pulverizes all these lumps with the great- 
est ease, reducing them to fine particles if 
done when the svil is moist. This is im- 
portant work. Lumpy soil tends to 
drouth and impoverishment, while fine soil 
is a mulch, keeping the ground moist. I 
also found the soil uneven with depressions 
and elevations, and these were readily 
made level with my rake. 


4. hoe does not work deep into the soil 
but is intended for cutting weeds and 
grass. A sharp-toothed iron rake digs 
deeper into the soil than a hoe, and still 
does not disturb the plants, thus more ac- 
tual cultivation can be given by the rake 
than with a hoe. If you have an orna- 
mental bed or border, or rows of vegetables 
in the garden, and will work your rake 
among them after a shower, notice how 
much finer the soil appears and how much 
you have improved the appearance of the 
place. 

A rake will destroy many weeds when 
they first appear. I recommend the garden 
rake to all of our readers with confidence 
as a means of cultivation. 


Having become somewhat weary with 
my work with the rake, I was about to 
enter my office to dictate an article on the 
subject, when I was met by Mr. W. D. 
Huntington, Lynn, Mass., who carried a 
novel garden rake upon his shoulders. Mr. 
Huntington is a horticulturist, and had 
communicated with me many years past 
on the subject of growing huckleberries in 
which he is eminently successful. He has 
invented a new form of garden rake com- 
bined with a scuffler, which is exceedingly 
convenient for clipping out the borders of 
driveways and walks, and for cutting out 
weeds, and for many other kinds of garden 
work. I walked with him over the grounds 
where I had but a few moments before 
done such effective work with my ordinary 
take, and he began operations with his 
rake, showing how it would do its work. 

Whatever you do, do not omit having a 
sharp rake upon your premises. 

Since writing the above I have worked 
with my garden rake (steel rake) among 
newly planted strawberries to level and 
loosen the soil, and to destroy weeds just 
coming up. I found many of these plants 
set too deeply. Where the crowns of straw- 
berry plants are covered with earth they 
rot and the plants die. In working among 
them I am careful to uncover with my 
finger, such deeply set plants. It is diffi- 
cult to get day laborers to do such work, 
for they dislike to get down and strain 
their back-bones. More strawberry plants 
perish from being planted too deeply than 
from any other cause. 





Novel Treatment of Currants. 


_ 


Currant bushes have a tendency to throw 
out shoots near the roots in larger num- 
bers than are desired by the fruit grower; 
especially is this so with new varieties 
where the suckers have been cut off near 
the ground for propagation. Having a row 
of Red Cross currants for fruit, and de 
siring to retain them in tree form, it oc- 
curred to me that I could prevent suckers 
from growing at the base of the plants by 
putting a mound of ordinary mortar, such 
as walls for buildings are made of, about 
the base of the plants. 

When it came time to do this work (May 
15th), having no mortar at nand, I made 
a thick paste of clay, mixing it up well like 
mortar, and applied this with a trowel 
about the base of each currant bush to 
the thickness of three inches. When this 
clay mortar became dry it was almost like 
a brick in hardness. But few shoots haye 
forced their way through this clay mor- 
tar, or mound,-and my currant bushes are 
growing vigorously in the form of trees. 
I had some fears that the lime and sand 
mortar might possibly do some injury to 
the canes which it came-in contact 
with, but I conclude that it would not. 
The clay mortar has done no injury what- 
ever, the bushes being laden with fruit, 
and growing vigorously. 

It has been recommended that where cur- 
rant bushes are desired to be grown to a 
single stem like a tree that all dormant 
buds be cut off before planting just above 
the roots, leaving one stem free from buds. 
But even when this course is pursued some 
unseen buds will push out and grow vig- 
orously. I see no reason why my plan of 
making a mound of clay mortar about the 
plants could not be successfully adopted. 
Those of our readers who happen to 
be near Rochester this summer should not 
fail to see this row of Red Cross currants 
in bearing, also several acres of our fruit 
farm. This is the second year that these 
bushes have borne fruit in this row. Last 
season the display of fruit was surprising 
to all who saw it, the clusters being re- 
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growing in thick clusters, which, with long 
stems, made the picking very easy. This 
game peculiarity igs noticeable this year. 
The bearing wood of the currant is often 
obscured entirely from view by the masses 
of fruit hanging about them. Jacob Moore, 
the originator, says his attention has been 
called to this peculiarity of the Red Cross 
variety to produce its fruit in masses 
when it may be far more easily picked 
than if s¢attered all over the bushes, 





Asparagus, 





Green’s Fruit Grower: I have an aspar- 
agus bed that is twenty yéars old; was f6r- 
merly nice large heads but have become 
spindling and small. The roots have 
never been disturbed. I have kept it well 
manured and have used some sait every 
spring. What can I do to restore it to its 
former condition or can it be done? If you 
can advise you will oblige a subscriber.— 
Respectfully yours, G. R. Norris, Lowa. 

(Reply: Of late years asparagus has 
been attacked by an insect which gnaws 
off the shoots just above the roots, also by 
a fungus which affects the leaf growth. 
These are serious drawbacks and I do not 
know of any method for destroying either 
fungus or insects, although several are sug- 
gested. I should judge that your beds are 
attacked by one of these depredators. Per- 
haps your Experiment Station at Ames can 
advise.—Editor Fruit Grower.) 





About Pyramids and Labor. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In the May number of the Fruit Grower 
you speak of the Pyramids of Egypt being 
built by slaves. I would like to know more 
about them, and doubtless other readers 
would also. Perhaps in some future num- 
ber you could give us the details regarding 
these constructions, who designed those 
massive structures, and whether they were 
learned or ignorant men. I have read in 
John Von Muller’s “History of the World” 
of a race of people, many of whom could 
neither read nor write, and yet such was 
the soundness of their understanding that 
they baffled the most learned philosophers. 
It seems to me the pyramids must have 
been built by men of great natural ability 
instead of by men of great learning, for it 
seems to me that men who could design 
and execute the construction of such struc- 
tures ag those pyramids could do anything. 


Now a few words in regard to your pa- 
per in relation to the pie topers. How much 
better to use fruit instead of pies. 


In the editorial the labor question is well 
handled. Regarding the discontent that 
now prevails among the laboring classes, 
is it not owing to the present degenerate 
state of being, owing to the dependence 
upon capital, or capitalists, instead of de- 
pending upon themselves? 

Is it possible for the laboring classes 
to live by selling their labor as they do, 
and not degenerate as the result of such 
living? Is not a human being above cap- 
ital, and does not the selling of human 
labor make the human being subject to 
capital? It seems to me that the regen- 
eration of manxind depends upon relying 
upon themselves instead of relying upon 
capital. Labor may be dependent upon 
capital and capital on labor, but a human 
peing is above both capital and labor. 
Certainly a man takes a step down the 
scale of humanity when he labors for his 
daily bread. A ‘horse when at liberty goes 
bounding over the plains, but not to get 
his daily bread. He is merely acting out 
the joy that is within. So with the human 
being; he should not labor merely to gain 
a subsistence, but labor as the spontaneous 
action of his being, every step or move- 
ment accompanied by a certain joy. The 
hog wallows in the mud, not that she may 
get her living by so doing, but simply be- 
cause it is natural for her to do so. The 
cow chews her cud, not that she may di- 
gest her food, but because it is natural 
for her to do so, and how happy and con- 
tented she appears pursuing her natural 
function. Just so with the human being, 
if he would but act out the natura] func- 
tions of his being he would consequently 
be contented and happy. So long as cap- 
jtal and labor are prominent in the world 
there is not hope for the betterment of man- 
kind. The tendency of both capital and 
labor is to degrade mankind. The more 
a man believes in such a system the more 
debased he necessarily becomes; so the 
man that prospers by such a system is the 
one who exchanges gold for dross.—Rich- 
ard A. Tripp, Mass. 


(Reply: Details of the construction of 
the Pyramids of Egypt are not known, 
further than many thousand men were em- 
ployed for a season and then laid aside and 
fresh men employed, and that the material 
came from a distance of many hundred 
miles from the place where the pyramids 
were built. The workers were not sup- 
posed to be skilled men, but they were 
under the direction of skilful engineers and 
architects. The building of the pyramids 
was simply for the gratification of pride, 
and in no way benefited mankind at large. 
The men who constructed them might far 
beilter have been employed in growing 
farm and orchard products, or in other 
ways to produce that which would benefit 
humanity. The laborers did not work at 
the pyramids of their own free will, at 
profitable wages. Had they been paid good 
wages there might have been some excuse 
for the expenditure of so much labor. I 
look upon the pyramids as the work of an |. 
age of barbarism. Surely at this date no 
sane person would attempt such a foolish 
expenditure of labor and money. How 
much better the money might have beén in- 
vested in institutions of learning, in hos- 
pitals, ete. 

No. 2.—The cause of discontent among 
laboring people is a problem not easily 
solved. Since we believe that God rules 
we should believe that He rules wisely. 
In one sense we must believe that what- 
ever is is for the best. This theory is more 
acceptable to those who live in ease, or 
luxury, than to those who have to labor for 
their daily bread. But no one can doubt 
that it is well that the human family has 
to work or starve. Consider what would 
hapven if all of our wants were provided }, 
for without labor, or if the money of the 
world was equally divided among all the 
inhabitants. Confusion, starvation and 
calamity would prevail. Every one hav- J 
ing his wants satisfied would refuse to 
work, All the enterprises, all the factories, 
railroads and mining operations would 
cease; idleness would induce depravity, im- 
morality, viciousness and drunkenness. 
As matters now stand, every man con- 
trols his own destiny. In a general sense, 
it is possible for him to rise to the highest 
position, or to sink to the lowest abyss. 
There is no country in the world in which 
men have such opportunities to rise to 
prominence in business, science or art, as 
in this country. Probably all we can ask 
in reason is that we shall be left free to 
rise if we have the ability, or the indus- 
try, the application, or the proper amount 
of self-sacrifice and self-restraint necessary 
to become successful in our line of work, 
whatever it may be. 

But this does seem to be a hard world. 
Many pitiful things are happening to hu- 
manity daily and hourly. It is sad to see 
people who are not well or strong obliged 
to labor beyond théir strength, or to see 
an aged man or woman compelled to labor 
for daily bread when they should be rest- 


ing about the trees. 


emulsion see May issue of Green’s I 
Grower.—Editor Fruit Grower.) 
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there are people (the majority) who 
not provident. They spend money 4, 
than they earn it, making no Provision ¢, 
days of inability to labor. They arg . 
possessed with self-restraint; they ate al 
willing to sacrifice the present in order 
be comfortable in the future. 

‘No, 8~Yes, it is possible to labor 
not to degenerate, but where one labon, 4 
day and sleeps all night there is but lis 
opportunity for becoming educated oy ,. 
tured. Think of the learned blacksn; 
speaking in seven languages. Hower, 
even such unusual labor as this is ho 
than absolute idleness. Yes, man j, , 
greater value than money. Yes, gqjj, 
labor makes man subject to capital, 
capital is equally subject to labor,’ 
laborer cannot get along without mops 
the capitalist cannot get along Without 
work of the laborer. It seems that the 
questions are all answered by Christ “ 
that careful study of His teachings th, 
much light upon them.—Editor FP, 
Grower.) 
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Strawberry Juice and Syrup, 
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Hull and wash the berries; mash the 
then strain, first through a fine sieve 4 
a jelly bag. Put the syrup in a porcelgs 
lined kettle, boil rapidly ten minutes: jj 
tle while hot; cork and seal. Strawhe 
syrup is prepared in the same way. Af 
the liquor has boiled for ten minutes ad 
sugar in the proportion of one pound 
each pint of juice. Put into bottles 
seal while hot.-N. Y. Ledger. 
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rules the world.’’ 
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Hardiness of Hale Plum, 
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Regarding the hardiness of the F, 
plum in the vicinity of Boston, so far a 


know, the first trees of this variety to} All the joy the other brings 
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i : - tis destiny un g 
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ters past without the least injury to 4 rc oeld ecem a usele 
wood, while the fruit buds are more hay Destiny, sly Cupid’s workm 

Weaves a web to join tw 


than those of Burbank or Abundanc,. 


3 y h are taken cat 
J. H. Hale. Pill they both are en ¢ 


Love her sweet joy then } 





In a web of fascination, 
Destiny unites and binds; 
Loving hearts she weaves t 
When the soul’s true mat 
And they wonder how it ha} 
They were drawn togeth¢ 
For the unseen power that 
They could scarcely see or 
—Martha Shepard Lippinc 
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Not so Bad. 





It seems after all that ‘the San Jp 
scale is not so formidable an enemy , 
fruit trees as professional entomologis 
have represented. It is well known ¢) 
this scale insect has become quite wie 
established in the Atlantic border thou 
so far as is known it has not yet bea 
found within the limits of our State, 

Of late the former scary stories of ; 
damaging work have been somewhat tone 
down by those who have had to deal wi 
the enemy. A Mississippi Valley fry 
grower writes as follows: 

“Some are making a ‘mountain out) 
a molehill,? and seem to overlook entir 
the fact that this scale problem was solv 
in California some six or eight years ag 
and is to-day requiring much less aittey 
tion than some fungous diseases which g 
so numerous throughout the Eastern a 
Middle States. It is far easier to com 
the San Jose scale than the codlin mot 
scab, blight, or borers; the former can } 
kept thoroughly in check with less wo 
and expense than any one of the lati 
This is an indisputable fact—a fact th 
oughly demonstrated in the Californi 
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The hot days are here, 4 
housekeeeper that can sw 
with refreshing drinks, e 
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thereby paving the way t 
The water that has been 
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but has a flat taste, and | 
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orchards. It is unnecessary to ‘dig up at _— heey noo ool og? 
burn a badly infested tree,’ as the wi “ee ae water in Saale 
ones often say. Three thorough spraying = the Seni anil poreediie mae 
with lime, sulphur, and salt or resin washd rea pannel gine cats 
properly applied at the right times, wi Reesithte in Satin 
clean any tree, no matter how many scl org to be bitious or wal 
ane mn it; then one spraying a year is suf ot too sweet lemonade is 
cient. / BAe a: pitcher full of coffee 
; Ti; 35 | UE nared, made with mill 
Oyster Shell Bark House, 7 ar laced in a cool place 





preciated at dinner, espe 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Sunday. Tea prepared in 
Enclosed you will find section of ba is preferred by some peop! 
from an apple tree. Will you please tej from spiced currants is es 
me what the trouble is and what the rem@f on hot days. When the fr 
edy? It is something new here, havi seven pounds of currants, 
made its appearance within the last fi sugar, one pint of vinegar, 
years. I sent for and received a copy 0 ful ground cloves, one of 
your paper and am much pleased with allspice. Boil slowly for 
and will show it to my neighbors and pe more. Put in eans or i 
haps get up a club.—Yours truly, 8. 6 crocks, with thick paper 
over. The above is very 


Lupton, Mich. 

(Reply: The specimen sent us is infesta 
with oyster shell bark louse, each scale ci 
taining from 20 to 100 eggs. These : 
white in color during the winter, changil 
to a yellowish cast near -hatching time! 
the spring. Specimens of bark receiv 
covered with these scales show both egg 
and young larvae under the scale. 
young lice crawl over the trees for two! 
three days after hatching, then fix the 


with meats. Two dessert 
tumbler filled with water a 
makes a very refreshing dr 
from the fruit cans of plu 
strawberries can be serv 
mixed with water, sweeten 
grateful on hot days. Acc! 
ily to a lighter diet in sum 
pork, and not so much beet 
don’t make pies. ‘The ho 


beaks into the bark far enough to reat spent in rolling pie crust a1 
the sap and remain fastened to the tt filling can be turned to 
for life. The young lice have the pow I resh fruit on the table th 
of locomotion for only a few days and mi and eaten freely will keep 1 
journey to adjoining trees, but it is ™ hold in better health and s 
Is trying to teach us that 


probable that it is spread in this way, 
they are more liable to be blown by 4 
winds or carried on the feet of birds to # 
adjoining trees. 

Remedy—During the winter and ear 
spring the scale should be thorougil 
scraped from the infested trees. W1 
this is beneficial and a greater portiol 
them is destroyed in this manner, all cif 


hot, sunny days the fruit 
abundance, and if eaten th 
prepared to withstand tir 
and fevers that are ready i 
the fall. 
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“Get right out of my gard: 


not be reached by scraping, and especiall boy! ov hat right have yo 
on the smaller limbs. As the louse is @% roses?” The mischievous i 
easily destroyed while young when it ~ my Paul Neyron buds i: 
crawling over the trees and before it! wo the fence, kicking ov 
comes fixed, it can also be destroyed by! Ey and breaking the st: 
application of kerosene emulsion. *t “ ze boys” are the fi 
remedy should be applied at intervals du a ave to consider, an 
ing the time the lice are hatching and m0 ge around them and teach 
The proper time # 8arden and _ personal rig 


won't do it, for they delig! 
Tow, and to use their own n 
a little coaxing and flattery 
Way. 

“Come here, Jimmy!” sai 
the worst of my garden ene’ 
& lovely rose bud for you, a1 
the teacher!” 

Jimmy grinned, but looke 
Carried a pretty bouquet in 
be sure, the boys came neat 


application can be learned by keeping el 
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months. For formula for the kerost® 
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Ice cream is an older sweetmeat th 
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the seventeenth century goblets made 
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glass of iced liquor, and the landlord T what a delicious omelet y 
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- he hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 
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Destiny. 


ng out upon life’s ocean, 

= are tossing to and fro, 

Ti]] together two are drifting, 

Side by side, and learn to know 
jl the joy the other brings them. 
Then they both are loth to part; 
For ‘tis destiny uniting 

Soul to soul and heart to heart. 


nge it seems these souls are growing, 
Each one in the other's life; 

so important, were they parted, 

Life would seem a useless strife. 

Destiny, sly Cupid’s workman, 

Weaves a web to join two hearts, 

‘Till they both are taken captive— 

Love her sweet joy then imparts. 


Stra 


In a web of fascination, 

Destiny unites and binds; 
Loving hearts she weaves together, 

When the soul’s true mate she finds. 
And they wonder how it happened 

They were drawn together so; 

For the unseen power that guided, 

They could scarcely see or know. 

_Martha Shepard Lippincott, in Farm and 


Ranch. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
Cool Drinks. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


The hot days are here, and happy is the 
housekeeeper that can supply her family 
with refreshing drinks, especially if she 
can keep them from drinking such quan- 
tities of ice water as is often indulged in, 
thereby paving the way to many diseases. 
The water that has been confined in an 
ice pitcher for several hours is very cold 
but has a flat taste, and is said to cause 
kidney troubles and other diseases. A fam- 
ily can be kept in better health if they 
drink water out of the faucet, or good 
well, but if they must have a cold drink 
put the water in a bottle and place that 
on the ice and never put the ice in the 
water. Lemons are both whelesome and 
agreeable in summer. If a person is in- 
dined to be bilious or wakeful a glass of 
nt too sweet lemonade is very beneficial. 

a, pitcher full of coffee after breakfast 
prenared, made with milk and sweetened 
And placed in a cool place, it will be ap- 
preciated at dinner, especially on a hot 
Sunday. Tea prepared in the same way 
is preferred by some people. A drink made 
from spiced currants is especially grateful 
on hot days. When the fruit is ripe take 
seven pounds of currants, four pounds of 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, one tablespoon- 
ful ground cloves, one of cinnamon, one of 
allspice. Boil slowly for two hours or 
more. Put in cans or it keeps weil in 
crocks, with thick paper covers fastened 
over, The above is very nice as a sauce 
With meats. Two dessert spoonfuls in a 
tumbler filled with water and stirred well 
makes a very refreshing drink. ‘The syrup 
from the fruit cans of plums, raspberries, 
strawberries can be served in tumblers 
mixed with water, sweetened, and be very 
grateful on hot days. Acecustom your fam- 
ily to a lighter diet in summer. Eat little 
pork, and not so much beef. But :bove all 
don’t make pies. ‘The hours aad hours 
spent in rolling pie crust and preparing the 
filling can be turned to better account. 
Fresh fruit on the table three times « day 
and eaten freely -will keep the whole house- 
hold in better health and spirits. Nature 
ls trying to teach us that jesscu for these 
hot, sunny days the fruit is ripened in 
abundance, and if eaten the body is better 
Prepared to withstand the colds, grippe 
and fevers that are ready to attack us in 
the fall. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 


“Get right out of my garden, you naughty 

boy! What right have you to steal my 
roses?” The mischievous imp, with a lot 
of my Paul Neyron buds in his hand, ran 
for the fence, kicking over my precious 
palm, and breaking the stalk close to the 
pot. So “boys” are the first enemies we 
Shall have to consider, and how shall we 
set around them and teach respect for the 
garden and personal rights? Violence 
Won't do it, for they delight in raising a 
tow, and to use their own nimble legs. But 
poe coaxing and flattery will go a great 
ray, 

“Come here, Jimmy!” said I to one of 
the worst of my garden enemies: “I have 
4 lovely rose bud for you, and a bunch for 
the teacher!’? 

Jimmy grinned, but looked pleased, and 
Carried a pretty bouquet in his hand. To 
‘e sure, the boys came nearly every morn- 
Ing for “a flower,” and one stranger boldly 
begged some rose buds for his dead grand- 


, Ma, and I found out afterwards the old 


ady was well and hearty. But they kept 
ut of the yard pretty well and my feel- 
ings were not lacerated by having the 
Mants torn up by the roots. Hens are 
Pretty serious enemies to a plant lover 
oat can hardly keep her temper, and see 
4 newly planted bed transferred to the 
Walk by Biddy’s business leg, especially if 
a Want to keep on good terms with your 
singed kind hearted neighbor. In seeding 
sed boughs placed over the bed, or short 
Ks put down will keep fowls out. A 

pmasnnt request for a higher fence will 
ometimes work, or a bunch of flowers 
_— to little Mary. If eggs are found 
io r the bushes quietly bring them in, 
a afterwards tell your hen loving neigh- 

gmt a delicious omelet was made from 
. “ found in your garden. This gener- 
bnderg very effectual. The third enemy is 
thei a rouser and one must need set 
vd — in stern defiance and fight 

ey Some one says “God never made a 
oo but the devil made a bug to destroy 
our weapons must be a good suds, 

f any nice laundry soap, and a rub- 
ant syringe. Don’t wait until the 
are covered with the disgusting 
but spray soon after the leaves 
Two or three times will be found 
And here is the worst enemy of 


Made ra) 
ber p} 
leaves 
things, 
me, 


Works in her garden in spring until 
one and sinew aches, and she takes 
bed, often not doing a thing more, 
4 eg Tinleht. Then the weeds, and 
“ve the mastery. The best way is a 


——- 


short time to work every day from April 
to November. Does it pay? A thousand 
times, yes! The best of reasons, work in 
the open air keeps one from taking cold 
and lifts up, spiritually and mentally, Be- 
gin a garden in the spring, and in spite of 
its watchful enemies defy them and you 
will be better and happier and triumphant 
teo. 
THE CHILDREN, 


We cannot measure the good we are do- 
ing by encouraging our young folks to 
raise flowers and fruits. It may save the 
boy from temptation and the girl will be 
more healthy and not so apt to have her 
mind filled with beaux and bows. But 
how to do it? For, of course there is plenty 
of hard work in gardening and mistakes, 
failures and disappointments all along the 
line. A small space is not enough, unless 
father or mother works with them for a 
short time every day with encouraging 
words for iittle successes and patience with 
the failures. One mother promised her 
child ten cents a week for flowers on the 
breakfast table every morning from her 
own garden. It was a double. good, for 
the child never liked to be up in time in 
the morning. Another mother interested 
cher boy in a tub garden. He was encour- 
aged to bring water plants from a pond, 
and though most of them died, still she 
kept up his interest by getting new plants 
now and then. He was delighted with a 
wafer hyacinth, a parrot’s feather and 
even coaxed a pond lily to bloom. It is a 
good plan to let the child take to school 
a potted plant in bloom. A scarlet gera- 
nium, fuchsia, or box containing nastur- 
tiums. If the teacher talks ten minutes a 
week pleasantly to her pupils she can 
arouse in them a love for flowers. The 
children are blessed whose mother can 
talk to them and point out the wonders of 
the plant life. I was walking with one 
little girl of ten, and passing a house where 
an ampelopsia veitchii covered the side, she 
said: “Come and see how curiously this 
vine puts out a little hand with fingers 
and clutches hold of the wall!’ I had 
never noticed this before, and asked the 
child who told her. “Mamma tells me the 
loveliest things about plants,’’ she an- 
swered. “It is just like a fairy story.” 
Many children know nothing about the 
wonderful seed vessels and the delight of 
gathering them. Many a lesson can be 
taught in the pleasantest way as regards 
being neat and particular in gathering the 
seeds.. Putting them in paper bags, and 
the name written on. Neither time or 
money is misspent if it will make the chil- 
dren more wide awake to the beauties of 
the outside world. 


TIMELY GIFTS. 


Summer is a good time to prepare ac- 
ceptable Christmas gifts, all the more en- 
joyed, because the giver raises them, and 
spends weeks of loving care to get them 
ready in time. Why not bring up some 
thrifty plants to bud for friends that love 
them? Indeed! Have a Christmas gar- 
den for your holiday table decoration, as 
well as to give away. A small rooted slip 
of the new Abutilon Souvenirde Bonn, with 
its beautiful white margined leaves would 
make a plant lover’s eyes glisten, and she 
would enjoy it much more than the piece 
of embroidery you propose to give her. 
Then there is Grevillea Robusta and Clea 
Fragrans. Small plants are cheap in the 
spring, and you can pet them for. six 
months at least, with loving care, for your 
friend. ‘Bulbs make splendid Christmas 
gifts. Perhaps you have a friend too busy 
to fuss with plants, and yet would enjoy 
them. In September buy a half dozen sin- 
gle white Narcissus, the most exquisitely 
scented and loveliest flower that grows. 
the white stars being very appropriate for 
the season. A dozen paper flower pots 
also that are very nice for bulbs, or per- 
haps a dozen tulips, or the little Crocus 
bulbs. Pot these, put in a dark place, and 
by the 25th of December they will be well 
rooted, and perhaps show the blossom bud. 
These are gifts fit for a queen, and puar- 
ticularly acceptatle to a flower lover. The 
pots are ready to be placed in the windows 
and the expanding buds watehed from day 
to day. Don’t forget to plan for your in- 
valid friend. She will have plenty of other 
things given her, but the sweet leaf gera- 
nium or the golden chrysanthemum may 
not be one of them, and the plants might 
be most acceptable. And garden tools! 
Never thought of, or considered out of sea- 
son, but the very thought of the nice 
trowel, weeder, plant syringe, light spade, 
or even hose to water with may fill the 
coming gloomy months, always tiresome, 
with joyful anticipations. 





A Moth-Proof Room for Wearing 
Apparel. 


The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
prepared for his family a dark room made 
as near tight as possible in his large attic. 
This dark room is about ten feet square 
and eight feet high. It is made of matched 
pine, the boards forced together as tight 
#s possible. Over the inside of the room, 
and on all sides, over the floor also, and 
over the ceiling is tacked tarred paper, 
which laps several inches at all joints. This 
tarred paper is held firmly at the joints 
and other places, on the side, and on the 
floor, etc., with lath tacked on with short 
nails; the door is protected in the same 
manner and is made to shut very closely. 
Around the sides of this dark room are 
clothes’ hooks, after the manner of a 
clothes’ press. There are also rows of 
clothes’ hooks at intervals across the ceil- 
ing so that the room can be entirely filled 
with furs, cloaks, overcoats and other gar- 
ments, which are usually hung with wires 
bent to hold the garment in the same posi- 
tion as when upon our shoulders. 

The object of this room is to guard 

against the depredations of the moth, 
which destroys vast quantities of woolen 
goods every year. The moth-miller lays its 
eggs in the woolen garments. These eggs 
hatch out and the little worms feed upon 
the woolen clothing, leaving small, and 
often large holes, to the consternation of 
the heusewife. These moths also get into 
the furs, eating them in the same manner. 
But since we have had this dark room, 
scented with the tarred paper (which lines 
it on all sides) so strongly as to almost suf- 
focate a person, not a particle of damage 
has been done by moths. Our housekeeper 
did not at first approve of this dark room, 
but now considers it one of the most val- 
uable rooms in the house. There are sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of furs and 
garments always stored in this room. It 
is literally packed full. When the gar- 
ments are first removed they smel! of the 
tarred paper, but after a day or two lose 
this objectionable odor. 
- In all large cities fur stores contract to 
store furs for a certain sum each year, 
guaranteeing them to be free against in- 
sects and injuries. Their method of stor- 
ing is similar to ours having a large room 
made something after the plan we have 
described. We recommend readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower that they have at 
once a similar room made for this pur- 
pose. 





Whitewash that will not Rub Off. 


Slake one bushel of fresh lime with hot 
water. While slaking add one pound of 
glue previously dissolved in warm water, 
and stir thoroughly. Before applying, add 
sufficient blueing. to give the tint desired. 





is whitewash is good for both inside 
and outside work. cml 3 sa 





The Mothers’ Place. 


By the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


In talking with an intelligent gentleman 
recently I received a new idea as to the 
relationship of the mother compared with 
that of her son’s wife. I was speaking of 
the consolation which parents indulge in 
who have children, in the thought that 
these children would be a comfort and 
perhaps a help in the old age of the pa- 
rents. ics 

“Yes,” replied my friend, “but this is not 
the true idea. In caring for my children 
I am simply paying the debt I incurred in 
the training and care given me during my 
infaney and helpless youth by my parents. 
For instance my father and mother were 
cared for when they were helpless infants 
by their parents. My father and mother 
have not repaid this indebtedness to their 
parents directly, but have indirectly paid 
the debt by caring for me, and for my 
brothers and sisters during our helpless 
years.” : 

“It often occurs,” remarked my friend, 
“that the mother, being a widow, comes 
to live with the married son. It is not 
always possible for this mother to live in 
peace and quietness with the son’s wife, 
and yet the mother may be an estimable 
lady and the daughter-in-law may also be 
a most excellent woman. The relationship 
is simpJy at times incompatible. Now, the 
question arises, which shall give way, or 
which is the more important relation—the 
mother or the wife? According to my 
views,” remarked my friend, “the mother 
must move. She must find a home for 
herself away from her daughter-in-law, or 
be provided with such a home. When the 
point of separation becomes necessary it 
is the mother who should give way as the 
lesser of the two relations—first the wife, 
second the mother.” 

This seems harsh. The mother looks 
upon her son as her mainstay and support, 
and upon the wife as something of an in- 
truder who is entirely secondary. The 
question arises, ig my friend correct in his 
views to the contrary? Surely he is under 
obligations to his mother, and the tie of 
mother and son are among the closest of 
human ties, and must ever remain so. But 
is it true that we pay the debt incurred 
against us to our parents, not by the care 
we give our parents in their old age, but 
through the care and expense of rearing 
and educating our own children? 





The Household Linen. 


(Written for Green's Fruit Grower.) 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Careful housewives will look over their 
store of linen frequently, and see what 
articles need mending or replacing with 
new ones. When sheets become worn in 
the middle, tear them in two lengthwise, 
hem both sides, and whip the selvedge 
edges together. This will make them last 
at least a third longer. Slips for small 
pillows can often be made of the ends of 
old sheets. Of course they will not be so 
durable as if new material were used, but 
it takes very little time or work to make 
them. 

Almost every housekeeper admires hand- 
some table linen. A good quality is always 
the cheapest in the end. The unbleached 
linen costs less, and is more durable than 
the bleached, and after a few washings, 
will be as white as the other. Colored 
table cloths and napkins may be used on 
the breakfast table, but white is usually 
preferred at any other time. The table 
should be covered with a silence cloth first 


and two or three thicknesses of old white. 


blanket will do as well as any of the ma- 
terials that are sold for that purpose. It 
adds to the appearance of the table, dead- 
ens the noise of the dishes, and makes the 
linen cover wear longer. 

Mend or darn every tiny break in the 
table linen as soon after it appears as pos- 
sible. Such places increase in size very 
rapidly, and the old proverb, “A stitch in 
time saves nine,” is often exemplified. Rav- 
elings of new linen may be used for darn- 
ing the thin places, and if the work is 
neatly done, it will show very little. 

Colored table linen, or the handsomely 
embroidered centerpieces and doilies are 
often spoiled in laundering them,, and the 
careful housekeeper will either wash them 
herself or have the work done under her 
direction and supervision. It is necessary 
to observe a few simple rules to insure suc- 
cess. They should never be allowed to be- 
come so badly soiled that they will require 
hard rubbing to get them clean. Dissolve 
a tablespoonful of borax in a bucketful of 
warm, soft water, rub enough soap in it 
to make a good suds, and wash each piece 
init. Rub lightly between the hands until 
clean, then rinse through one water, and 
dip in thin, boiled starch which has been 
slightly blued. Table linen should never 
be very ‘stiff, but a little starch is neces- 
sary to make it look like new. Borax 
should always be added to the water in 
which embroidered linen or delicately col- 
ored fabric of any kind is washed, for it 
cleans them quickly and easily, and does 
not fade the colors. 

When choosing towels, it is advisable to 
have a few handsome bordered ones, but 
if one needs to consider the cost, the linen 
crash that is bought by the yard is much 
cheaper, and quite as satisfactory for every 
day use. Finish the edges with narrow 
hems, and put a loop of white tape on one 
corner to hang it up by.—E. J. C 





Summer Dresses. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Some of the articles on Summer fashions 
in our leading magazines gave us the idea 
that percalss, calicoes, linens, grass linens 
and such serviceable materials were to be 
superseded in sbirt waists by organdies 
and other sheer and fanciful goods. But 
when the new line of shirt waists were 
shown in the windows of the dry goods’ 
stores it was found that very little change 
had been made in either style or fabric 
from those worn last summer. The full 
front is gathered at the neck and waist 
line, and the back is gathered and joined to 
the lower edge of a yoke, which may be 
cut square or with one or two points. 
There are slight differences of course, but 
they are immaterial ones. The sleeves are 
much smailer than those of a year ago, 
but retain the same shape. The collars 
are detachable and may be made of ma- 
terial like the waist, or of some plain color 
matching the prevailing color in the waist 
fabric. White ollars and cuffs are also 
much favored. Many of the collars are so 
reduced in width as to make them quite 
comfortable for those who have short 
necks, but the wide collars are not “out of 
style,” for these are shown also. 

Many of us have light shirt waists left 
over from last summer, that are quite good, 
but faded and dingy from exposure to sun- 
shine and frequent washing. Do not dis- 
eard them on that account, for some of the 
prettiest waists seen this season were 
evulved from just such garments as these, 
and the modus operandi was as follows: 
The waists were mended wherever needed, 
and one was supplied with a new neck 
band. A strong suds was prepared with 
a little sal soda in it, and the waists were 
boiled in this to remove the color that re- 
mained. ‘xnen they were dyed pink, pale 
blue and other light colors with diamond 
dye for cotton. This produces beautiful 
shades, ama as it is not necessary to take 
them apart the work is very quickly done. 
White collars were made to wear with 


them, and when worn with a dark skirt, 
the effect was very pretty and dainty. 

Silk waists often do duty more than one 
season if they are cleaned and retrimmed. 
The trimming question may be solved by 
using trimmings that have been on other 
gowns, for it is a decided economy to re- 
move handsome trimmings from worn-out 
dresses, and put them away until they are 
needed again. Laces, ribbons, or pa'sse- 
menterie can often be used two or three 
times if properly cared for. 

While we are discussing the possibilities 
of old garments, perhaps it would be well 
to say something of the skirts which con- 
tain good material, but need a thorough 
renovating before they are worn again. 
Some materials can be turned and will look 
like new. Others will need a thorough 
washing, and before this is done, it will 
be necessary to rip them apart carefully, 
then brush all the dust and lint out of the 
seams, and wash in warm suds until clean. 
If the color does not suit you, a package 
of diamond dye will cost only ten cents, 
and if you follow the directions you will 
have no trouble in producing any of the 
pretty dark colors or black by its use. 
Black silk is usually cleaned by washing 
and rinsing in coffee, then hang it up to 
dry without wringing. Press it on the 
wrong side. If your old linings are good, 
wash, starch and iron them, and they will 
do nicely for the new skirt. 

These are small economies, but many of 
our best housewives practice small econo- 
mies, which obviates the necessity of doing 
without many things they would like to 
have.—E. J. C. 





Advice to the Sick. 


My advice to the sick is that they rest, 
taking a map in the forenoon and after- 
noon, and depend more largely upon rest- 
ing and upon earefully regulated diet than 
upon doctors or medicines; also, depend 
upon fresh’ air, sunshine and moderate out- 
door exercise, and upon frequent baths in 
water of moderate temperature that will 
not chill, Fresh air, eggs and fresh milk 
are very nourishing. For a tonic, nothing 
is better than Fellow’s Hypophosphites, 
which costs $1.00 per bottle, and which can 
be purchased at any drug store. A tea- 
spoonful of this syrup taken at each meal 
is one of the best tonics I know of, and is 
recommended by most physicians of all 
classes. 





A Beautiful Thought. 


When the summer of youth is slowly 
wasting away on the night-fall of age, and 
the shadow of the path becomes deeper, 
and the life wears to its close, it is pleas- 
ant to look through the vista of time upon 
the sorrows and felicities of our earlier 
years. If we have a home to shelter and 
hearts to rejoice with us, and friends have 
been gathered around our firesides, the 
rough places of the wayfarer will have 
been worn and smoothed away in the twi- 
light of life, and many dark spots we have 
passed through wili grow brighter and 
more beautiful. Happy indeed are those 
whose intercourse with the world has not 
changed the tone of their earlier feeling, or 
broken those musical chords of the heart 
whose vibrations are so melodious, so ten- 
der, so touching in the evening of their 
lives.—Sel. 





Choosing a Husband. 


On one of Captain Morgan’s voyages 
from America to England he had under 
his care a very attractive young lady, who 
speedily distinguished herself by reducing 
five young gentlemen to the verge of dis- 
traction. She was quite ready to marry 
one, ‘but what could she do with five? In 
the embarrassment of her riches she 
sought the captain, who, after a few mo- 
ments’ thought, said: “It’s a fine calm 
day. Suppose, by accident, you should fall 
overboard. I'll have a boat lowered ready 
to pick you up, and you can take the man 
who loves you well enough to jump after 
you.” This novel proposition met the 
young lady’s views, and the programme 
was accordingly carried out, with the 
trifling exception that four of the young 
men took the plunge, and, being picked up 
by the boat, presented themselves a drip- 
ping quartet upon the ship’s deck. The 
object of their undampened ardor, no less 
wet than themselves, fled to her state- 
room and sent for her adviser, the captain. 
“Now, captain,” cried she in despair, “what 
am I to do?’ “Ah, my dear,” replied the 
captain, “if you want a sensible husband, 
take the dry one’’-~-which she did. 





Household Hints. 


—Where the family all attend church and 
Sunday dinner must be prepared previous- 
ly, a veal loaf makes a nice dish and one 
not hard to prepare. Take two pounds of 
veal chopped fine, two eggs, the crumbs of 
twelve crackers or as much bread crumbs; 
season to taste with pepper and salt, one 
tablespoonful of butter and sage, milk 
enough to make it into a loaf, then but- 
ter the outside. Bake one hour or roast. 
Serve it cold with a salad or some pickles, 
and see if your folks don’t ask to have it 
again. 

—The coming of the fruit season means 
anxiety for the housewife who looks eare- 
fully after her linen. Children, and even 
older people, will stain the table cloth and 
napkins. ‘These stains when fresh may be 
removed by pouring boiling hot water 
through the stained part. Keep pouring 
until the stafn disappears. Later the 
stains may be removed by washing the 
spot in oxalic acid until clear, then rinsing 
it through rain water and afterwards 
touching the spot with ammonia and giv- 
ing it a final rinsing. Great care must be 
used with oxalic acid, which is powerful 
and will eat the fabric if it is not thor- 
oughly rinsed out, but if one will use it 
rightly it is a most valuable remedy for 
fruit stains. 

—In the May number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal Mrs. Rorer gives directions 
for preparing strawberries in a number of 
. ways, from which we reprint the follow- 
ing: 

To prepare frozen strawberries—Wash 
one quart of strawberries; add a cup and 


a half of sugar and the juice of one lemon; 


stand aside for an hour, then add one pint 
of water; turn into a freezer and freeze 
the same as you would ordinary ice cream. 
Turn the dasher slowly. Frozen straw- 
berries may be served in punch glasses 
with a little whipped cream on top, or 
plain. 

To make strawberry ice cream, wash one 
quart of strawberries; add to them one 
cup of sugar. Put one pint of cream in a 
double boiler; add to it another cup of 
sugar; stir constantly until hot; take from 
the fire, and when cool add another pint 
of uncooked cream. Turn into the freezer 
and freeze. When frozen stir in the 
strawberries, cover the can and turn again 
for a few minutes, Then pack and put 
aside for use. : 

To make strawberry water ice, mash suf- 
ficient strawberries to make one quart of 
juice, strain through a piece of cheese- 
cloth; add to the juice two cups of sugar, 
the juice of a lemon and a quart of water. 
Freeze, turning the crank very slowly. 





—Trim off the dead limbs from the ever- 
greens, 

—If the soil is poor, orchard grass, at the 
rate of 25 pounds to the a will do 





th ter than blue 
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Best Way to Make Lemonade. 


The best lemonade is made by boiling 
sugar and water together and adding the 
lemon juice after it is cold. Use one pound 
of sugar to each quart of water; add the 
juice of six lemons and the declared quan- 
tity of water at serving time. Pineapple 
lemonade may be made by boiling together 
one quart of water, one pound of: sugar and 
the grated rind of one lemon for five min- 
utes. Strain; when cold, add the juice of 
six lemons, one pineapple pared and picked 
into very small particles, and either a quart 
of water or a quart of Appollinaris water. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





How to have Good Coffee All the 
Time. 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 

Most of pater-familias are very depend- 
ent upon their morning beverage—a good 
strong cup of Mocha and Java eoffee—and 
most every housekeeper, although she may 
use the best of coffee, finds that some- 
times the cook sends in (or you may make 
it yourself and find it bad) that despite the 
usual way your coffee is a failure. I have 
been all along this line, and have only re- 
cently found a remedy. It is simple enough. 
It is this: ‘“‘Boil in the coffee pot twice 
2a week, for fifteen minutes, a little borax 
water. It sweetens and purifies it, and 
does away with that insipid brackish taste. 
Its better to keep two coffee pots, and let 
one air and sun while using the other. 
However, I had tried various coffee pots 
and changed coffee (and cooks too) to make 
mine better when it got wrong, and noth- 
ing availed until I got to boiling the borax 
water. It seems to keep away impurities 
or the peculiar taste that would creep in 
occasionally. I hope my sister housekeep- 
ers will profit from this little help as much 
as I did—for most of us love our morning 
cup of coffee. Borax is excellent to clean 
cooking vessels or porcelain lined pots. 
They can be made white by washing with 
an sg old black ones will look like new. 





Sizing up a Man. 


¢ 


A contemporary gives the following ad- 
vice to its fair readers: “For a man’s birth, 
look to his linen and finger nails, and ob- 
serve the inflections of his voice. For his 
tastes, study the color of his ties, the pat- 
tern and hang of his trousers, his friends 
and his rings, if any. For his propensi- 
ties, walk around and look carefully at the 
back of his head. A symmetrical cerebel- 
lum, with well-trimmed hair, is an indica- 
tion of self-control and energy. If you 
want a successful man, see that he has a 
neat foot; he will move quicker, get over 
obstacles faster, than a man who falls over 
his own toes and trips up other folks with 
’em, too. For his breeding, talk sentiment 
to him when he is starving, and ask him 
to carry a bandbox down the public street 
when you’ve just had a row. To test his‘ 
temper, tell him his nose is a little on one 
side and you don’t like the way his hair 
grows. There are other ways which will 
suggest themselves naturally to a bright 
woman.” 





The Care of the Aged. 


When a man or woman passes seventy 
years of age, great care should be given to 
the conditions for the prolonging of life. 
The vital forces are greatly enfeebled at 
that period of life, and the powers of re- 
sistance are the weakest. 

A man of three-score years and ten, and 
over, is like an old machine that by proper 
care given to its conditions has been kept 
running many years, and is still able to do 
work, but its wheels and axles and pinions 
are much worn and are rickety, and if it 
should be pushed, even to a small extent, 
in excess of its diminished powers, it 
breaks down and cannot be repaired, for 
every part of it is shattered. But if worked 
carefully and intelligently by a person who 
understands its conditions and knows its 
capabilities, it can be kept in action a 
much longer time than would be possible 
if a careless engineer controlled it. 

In these fast times, however, it is gen- 
erally not profitable to husband the re- 
sources of an old machine. But this is not 
true as regards our old men and women. 
It is desirable to hold on to them as long 
as possible, and if we can succeed in pro- 
longing their lives five or ten years, or 
more, it will greatly enhance our happi- 
ness.—Medical Review. 





Men as House-Workers. 


It is an interesting development of the 
woman-suffrage agitation that Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman's 
Journal, Boston, is devoting a good deal of 
her time and attention to finding situations 
for men as kitchen maids. She says that 
the chief difficulty she meets in the way 
of getting housework for her proteges is the 
conservatism of woman. 

In her experience there are always more 
young men willing to take domestic ser- 
vice than there are Yankee housewives 
willing to give them a triai. She affirms 
that it is as hard to convince some women 
that men can do housework as it is to 
eonvince some men that a woman can be 
a principal of a public school. But, she 
continues, the women who venture upon 
the new departure are sometimes rewarded 
by finding in it a perfect solution of the 
vexed “domestic problem.” Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, who is one of the innovators, 
proclaims that the young man now doing 
her housework is the best help she has had 
in thirty years. The man giving such dis- 
tinguished satisfaction is a college grad- 
uate, who finds his education most useful 
in the kitchen.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Charm. 


Women endowed by nature with the in- 
describable quality we call “charm,” for 
want of a better word, according to a cor- 
respondent of the New York “Evening 
Post,” are the supreme development of a 
perfected race, the last word, as it were, 
of civilization; the flower of their kind, 
crowning centuries of growing refinement 
and cultivation. Others may unite a thou- 
sand brilliant qualities and attractive at- 
tributes, may be beautiful as Astarte or 
as witty as Madame de Montespan—the 
the secret of 
charm have in all ages and tinder every 
sky. held undisputed rute over the hearts 
of their generation. 

When we look at the portraits of the 
women history tells us have ruled the 
world by their charm and swayed the des- 
tinies of empires at their fancy, we are 
astonished to find that they have rarely 
been beautiful. From Cleopatra or Mary 
of Scotland down to Lola Montez, the tell- 
tale coin or canvas reveals the same mar- 
‘velous fact that they were not beautiful 
women, these historic charmers. We won- 
der stupidly how they attained such influ- 
ence over the men of their day, their hus- 
bands or lovers. We would do better to 
look around us, or inward, and observe 
what is passing in our own hearts. 

Pause, reader mine, a moment and re- 
flect. Who has held the first place in your 
thoughts? Who has filled your soul and 
influenced your life? Has she been the 
most beautiful -woman of your acquaint- 


some gentle, quiet woman whom you hardly 
noticed the first time your paths crossed,, 
but who gradually grew to be a part of 
your life, for consolation in moments of 


culties, and whose welcome was the bright 
moment in your day, looked forward to 
through long hours of toil and worry? 
In the hurly-burly of the life we lead in 
these latter days we lose sight of so many 
things our fathers and mothers clung to, 
and have drifted away from so many of 
their gentle customs and simple, home- 
loving ‘habits, that one wonders what im- 
pression we would make on a woman of 
a century ago, could she by some spell be 
dropped into the swing of our modern life. 
It is just in the subtle quality of charm 
that the women of the last ten years have 
fallen away from their elder sisters. They 
have been carried along by a love of sport, 
and by the set of fashion’s tide, and prob- 
ably dé not stop to ask themselves whither 
they are floating. Nor do they realize all 
the importance of their act® or the true 
meaning of their metamorphosis. 





Necessity of Cover During Sleep. 


The object is simply this: Nature takes 
the time when one is lying down to give 
the heart rest, and that organ, consequent- 
ly makes ten. strokes less a minute than 
when one is in an upright posture. Mul- 
tiply that by sixty minutes and it is six 
hundred strokes. Therefore, in eight hours 
spent in iying down the heart is saved 
nearly five thousand strokes, and as the 
heart pumps six ounces of blood with each 
stroke, it lifts thirty thousand ounces less 
of blood in a night of eight hours spent in 
bed than when one is in an upright posi- 
tion. As the blood flows so much more 
slowly through the veins when one is lying 
down, one must supply then with extra 
coverings the warmth usually furnished by 
circulation. 





To Render Fabrics Fireproot. 


Sixteen pounds pure ammonium sulphate, 
5 pounds pure ammonium carbonate, 6 
pounds boracic acid, 4 pounds pure borax, 
4 pounds starch or 4-5 pound dextrine or 
gelatine, 200 pounds water. Into this 
liquid the fabrics are dipped at 86 degrees 
¥., so that they gre well saturated; then 
they are wrung out lightly and sufficiently 
dried for ironing. The quantity of the 
starch or the dextrine and gelatine may 
be changed according to the degree of 
stiffness the stuffs are to possess. One 
quart of the liquid will impregnate about 
fifteen square yards of stuff.—Farber 
Zeitung. 





Managing Help. 


The best rule for managing help, in the 
opinion of a writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, is a two-fold one, simple in idea, 
complex enough, but still possible in prac- 
tice. Teach your maids self respect and 
keep your own. 

For instance, a pleasant room to sleep 
in, a nice kitchen, with plenty of service 
able cooking utensils, good brooms, ample 
towels and dusters, fixed duties and reg- 
ular hours; these give and keep up self 
respect in a willing handmaid, be she cook 
or waitress. She learns to call your house 
her home, truly, and to take a pride in 
her work. 


On your own side an even temper, a 
pleasant but firm oversight of necessary 
matters, a systematic plan of housekeep- 
ing,—all these keep up the mistress’s self 
respect in dealing with her household staff. 
As soon as you feel that you have been 
careless, or that you have lost your temper 
in a trying moment, you realize that a false 
position exists, that endangers your self- 
‘ respecting relation with your maid, just as 
she feels when her room is wrecked, her 
tools out of order, her hours of work irreg- 
ular and her training neglected, that her 
standard is confused and degraded. 

The idea] mistress is always self-respect- 
ing, and, having provided the essentials of 
self-respecting service, may reasonably ex- 
pect the ideal maid to live up to the oppor- 
tunity. . Ideals are, perhaps, never fully 
realized, but this especial ideal must be 
kept in view if improvement, however 
gradual, in household service is desired. It 
is easy to remember; try it and see if it 
does not oil the wheels of your home ma- 
chinery. 


How Children have Made Money. 


Dear Editor: I was 12 years old last 
winter; will tell you how I made some 
money: Jor being janitor for Milliville 
Literary Society during the winter months 
I received $5.00. I have kept a few sheep 
the last six years and I bought my clothes 
and shoes and had some money besides. 
Last summer I sold five sheep. for $14.00. 
I had an offer of $15.00 for three yearling 
sheep. I received 25 cents for playing a 
violin at an entertainment this winter. My 
father takes Green’s Fruit Grower and 
says it is a very good paper.—Yours truly, 
Volney Holland, yer 

-—— oO — 

Editor: I am a little girl 12 years old. 
We have one acre of ground and have it 
set out in apples, cherries, peaches, pears 
and plum trees. We also have a nice grape 
vineyard. My papa is away most of the 
time teaching and I help take care of the 
fruit trees. I can find the borers in the 
trees ag well as anybody. I have a lovely 
apricot tree; it blossoms eevery year but 
does not bear fruit. I made $2 last year 
selling pie-plant. I sold $5 worth of 
chickens, besides having all the fried 
chickens we could eat. I attended to them 
all myself. I sold several gallons of goose- 
berries last year at 60 cents per gallon. 
The money I make from the fruit, chick- 
ens, ete., is my mpg reg F., Mo. 

—(o = 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a boy 13 
years.of age and live on the farm. My 
father has got 22 acres of orchard set out 
and he has 10,000 of nursery stock. I have 
two brothers and we cultivate a small 
piece of land in watermelons and peanuts 
every year. Last year I had two bushels 
of peanuts and sold them at 12% cents a 
pound, and we also had a melon patch and 
sold them at the railroad station at five 
cents for muskmelons and from 15 to 30 
cents for watermelons. Then we also 
had a strawberry patch and sold them at 
15 cents per quart. We boys aiso have a 
pet pig. I sold my pig for $2.50 and 
bought another one for $1.00. We had 
six months’ school last winter and this win- 
ter we are going to have eight months. 
Last winter I swept the floor and made 
fires for the school at $1.50 a month. So 
you see I made some money last year— 
about $17.50—and this year I am putting 
in a larger melon patch. Now Fruit 
Grower, if this letter finds the way.to the 
waste basket I won’t write to you any 
more. My father is a great reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower and I like to read 
the letters in it. Now send me some real 
good strawberry plants.—Yours truly, Olin 
Megorder, Oregon. 

: —(o)— 

Dear Sir: When I was six years old 
my* papa gave.me two little pigs. Because 
they were small and weak one died. The 
other lived. I raised it by a bottle and 
sold it in the fall. It brought me “eight 
dollars.” I took that money and it bought 








ance, the radiant vision that dazzled your 


me four sheep. I own all the sheep. But 
apa has the money from the lambs 
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discouragement, for counsel in your diffi- |. 











when sold, and half of the wool. I sell 
some lambs every fall. I have fourteen 
sheep and eleven lambs now. I am ten 
years’ old.—Percie Palmer, Wis. 

—(o)— 
Green’s Fruit Grower: In reply to your 
inquiry I will say, I am a boy of eleven 
years. My parents live on the farm and 
it is located near New Paris, Ind. My 
father has been a reader of the Fruit 
Grower for a number of years. The way 
I make my money is by picking strawber- 
ries. My parents gave me one cent per 
quart. One day I earned 50 cents. We 
picked as high as one hundred cases per 
day. We have five acres to pick this year. 
Our vines are looking fine.—Walter Wey- 
bright, Ind. 

--(o)— 
Mr. Green—Dear Sir: I am 10 years 
old. My father lives on a small farm and 
I am going to tell you how I make money. 
My father gave me a little patch and I 
planted gooseberries and currants in it. 
Last summer I sold $7.00 worth to a 
neighbor. I had two hens last winter. I 
sold over $1.00 worth of eggs. I also raised) 
some chickens and sold six of them to my 
father for 75 cents. I invested part of my 
money in Dwarf pear trees which I ‘bought 
from Rochester, N. Y. All of them were 
nice trees and this summer they are full 
of blossoms.—Jonathan Ray Marsh, Ohio. 

—{o)-—- 

Dear Mr. Green: I am a little girl ten 
years’ old. I have made a good deal of 
money. I have picked berries, sold turkeys 
and chickens, sold fish, doing janitor work 
($5), cleaning out the chicken house, work- 
ing for mamma. Have a pig that I am go- 
ing to sell, and carried milk for grandpa. 
This is all.—Yours truly, Frances Haeman, 
Cal. j 

—(o)— 

Dear Editor: I am a boy thirteen yeara 
old. My papa takes the Fruit Growen 
and we are well pleased wrth it. He alsa 
takes a great interest in growing fruit. He 
has a large peach orchard and quite a 
large plum orchard. He dces all his own 
budding and grafting. I am also taking 
a@ great interest in it. I baudded 34 peach 
trees for a neighbor and there are 26 of 
them that are growing. I get three cents 
apiece for them. I bought a pig for $1.50 
and kept it a year and sold it for $10.00. 
Bought two more for $3.00. I have made 
about $25.00 in buying and selling pigs. I 
have made $3.00 for picking berries and 
doing work for neighbors.—Franklin P, 
Newell, Ohio. ’ 

—(o)— 

Editor Fruit Grower—Dear Sir: I am 
only eleven years old. My father takes 
the Fruit Grower. I pick berries in the 
summer for two cents a quart. Last year 
I earned $2.08 by picking strawberries 
and raspberries. I have $90.00 on hand 
now. I spent $45.00 for traps in the fall. 
This spring papa and I are going to get a 
swarm of bees., We are going in partner- 
ship. I hope you will start a bee depart- 
ment in your paper. It will be interesting 
to many of us.—John G. Barrett, Pa. 

—(o)— 
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Some Excellent Dairy Rules, 


The Iowa Agricultural College Creamery 
has promulgated the following rules, which 
should be observed by all patrons of cream- 
eries: 

1. Nothing but tin pails should be used 
in the milk yard, as it is impossible to keep 
wooden pails sweet. 

2. The cows’ udders should be carefully, 
washed before any milk is drawn. 

3. Milk should be aired immediately by 
pouring or dipping from pail to pail before 
cooling, and then be cooled as quick as pos- 
sible to at least 60 degrees. 

4. Milk should be kept where the sur- 
rounding air is pure and free from stable 
odors or taint of any kind. 

5. Morning’s milk should be cooled be- 
fore mixing with the evening’s milk. 

6. Cows should have access to salt daily, 
as milk keeps sweet longer when cows are 
salted often and regularly. 

7. Cows should not be permitted to drink 
stagnant or impure water, but should have 
abundance of good water. 

8. Cows should be driven quietly to and 
from pasture, 

9. Cans and pails should be washed care- 
fully with warm water, but not hot, -and 
eare should be taken to clean the seams 
of the receptacles; then they should be 
scalded thoroughly with hot water and be 
aired. 

10. The milkers’ hands and clothing 
should be free from dust and clean, and 
also the hands and clothing of persons who 
handle the milk in any manner when un- 
covered. There is objection to rule two. 
It says the cows’ udders should be washed 
or brushed before any milk is drawn. 
Washing the udder just before milking is 
not advisable, for if the teats are damp, 
more or less filth will roll up and drop im 
the pail. 





—The Critic relates that when “Lewis 
Carroll’s” “Alice in Wonderland’ was 
published, the queen read it with much 
pleasure, and, doubtless having in mind 
the entertainment of her nutre~ous grand- 
children, ordered copies of his next, book. 
The response to this command was “An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants,” 








TO MRS. PINKHAM 


From Mrs, Walter H. Budd, of Pate | 
chogue, New York. ; 


Mrs. Bupp, in the following letter, 
tclls a familiar story of weakness and 
suffering, and thanks Mrs. Pinkham 
for complete relief: 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I think it is 

‘= ' my duty to write 
v BA\ to youand tell you 
by what Lydia 
} E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable 
Compound 
has done for 
me. ‘I feel like 
another woman. 
Thad such dread- 
ful headaches 
through my 
temples and 
on top of my 
head, that I 
nearly went 
crazy; wasalso 
troubled with 
chills,wasvery 
weak; my left 
side from my 
shoulders. to 
ik my waist pain- 
ed me terribly. I could not sleep for 
the pain. Plasters would help for a 
while, but as soon as taken off, the pain 
would be just as bad as ever. Doctors 
prescribed medicine, but it gave me no 
relief. / 

‘“Now I feel so well and strong, 
have no more headaches, and no 
pain in side, and it is all owing to 
your Compound. I cannot praise it 





enough, It is a wonderful medicine. 
I recommend it to every woman 


. i 
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~ Hope Thou in God. 





Was the winter v’er so silent and so long 
That the song 
Of the giad returning robin and bluebird 
Was not heard? 
Did the orchard ever miss the white array 
the May? 
Or the heartsease, with its delicate perfume, 
Fail in bloom F 
Some sweet morning in the golden sunlight’s 
ow, 
. After show? 
Weary Peart, dost think thy winter long and 
co 


Hast grown old 
eeey <r} walting for the blossom and the 
r 
Hear this word: 
God. is thine; in His eternal faithfulness, 


Sure to bless, 3 
Hides the fresh and radiant springtime of thy 
prayer; 
Trust His care. 
Some glad morning in the golden sunlighi’s 


glow, 
Thou shalt know. 
—Elizabeth Cheney. 





Saving Surplus Peaches. 





Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—I own a 100-acre peach 
orchard in Southern Georgia; have 15,000 
trees; 12,000 are now loaded down with 
peaches. I take your paper, and have re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions. Flach 
year there are many bushels of peaches 
wasted at the orchard, or given away, and 
your paper suggests to me the idea of evap- 
oration; evaporating that part of the crop 
which has heretofore been wasted. Will 
you kindly suggest to me where I can se- 
cure an evaporator of the best manufac- 
ture? Any suggestions you may have to 
make in reference to evaporation or evap- 
orators will be thankfully received.— Yours 
very truly, J. A. Davy, Ohio. 

(Reply: There are many ways of mak- 
ing use of surplus peaches, or other fruit. 
The question for the fruit grower to de- 
cide is whether any of those ways are 
profitable, and which method is the most 
profitable of marketing the surplus. In 
many large peach orchards often fine speci- 
mens of peaches which have become too 
ripe and soft for shipment are thrown into 
piles to rot. This seems to us to be a mis- 
take, but possibly the owners of the peach 
orchard know best, or were too busily oc- 
cupied in gathering their hundreds of 
thousands of acres to attend to any proc- 
ess of canning, evaporating, ete. ' Surely 
.everything depends upon circumstances, 
There are times when the main ‘business 
in hand requires our entire attention, and 
the attention of all the capable help we 
can employ, so that the orchardist hag no 





— 


time to engage in anything further than to 
market the principal portion of his crop. 
It is a good plan for an orchardist to cor- 
respond with other large orchardists siml- 
larly situated, learning his methods of pre- 
serving the surplus. We advise you to do 
this, 

In regard to the evaporators, we refer 
you to advertisers in Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er. There are not many manufacturers of 
evaporators in this country, and they near- 
ly all advertise in this country. These 
firms make evaporators at all prices, for 
small growers or for large growers. We 
do not feel like recommending one over 
another.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


REPLY BY J. H. HALE. 


Mr. Charles A. Green: Replying to yours 
of the 24th in relation to the using of sur- 
plus peaches in a Georgia orchard, of 
course, they can readily be made into 
brandy if one wants to go into that kind 
of business. » 

A fellow from South Carolina set up a 
cider mill near my orchard three years ago 
and for two seasons I sold him my refuse 
at 20 and 25 cents per bushel. I think he 
treated the cider with some acid to prevent 
its souring too much and sold it in the dry 
counties of Georgia and South Carolina. 
Thinking that the surplus about us would 
be too great this year for him to handle it 
all, I am putting up an evaporator with a 
capacity of 600 bushels per day. There is 
no great money in evaporated fruit, but it 
is a staple article on the market and will 
probably make the waste fruit net from 
25 to 30 cents per bushel in the orchard. 
Of the patented evaporators on the mar- 
ket I cannot say which is best. Our own 
is being built by one of your Western New 
York apple evaporator men, after patterns 
of his own developed from years of ex- 
perience.—Yours very truly, J. H. Hale. 





—Fruit is a refreshing kind of food, and 
eaten in a moderate quantity exerts a fa- 
yorable influence on the nutrition of the 
body, stimulates the secretions by virtue 
of the acids and essential oils, and thus 
altering the character of the blood and act- 
ing as an admirable blood purifier. The 
proportion of nitrogen and carbon is too 
low and of water too high to be of much 
nutritive value. It is chiefly of service in 
furnishing vegetable acids, salts and water, 
It is important in counteracting the un- 
healthy state induced by too much dried 
and salted food; it is, therefore, advan- 
tageous to consume moderate quantities of 
fruit during even the winter months.— 
N. Y. Ledger. 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, 
Epileptic Spells, Fits, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Vertigo, etc., have child- 
ren or relatives that do so, or 
know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepti- 
cide, will cure them, and all you 
are asked to do is to'send for a 
Free Bottle. and)try it. I am 
quite prepared to abide by the 
result. It has cured thousands 
where everything else has failed. 
Please give full name, AGE, 
and post office and express 
address. 

WM. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratories, 


94 Pine St., New York City, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL NOTE—When writing Dr. May: 
please mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. Suffer" 
ers are advised to write for gratuitous Expert 
Advice and Free Bottle of the New Discovery, 
which is an unfailing cure. 


| 





“ Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal 
disease is to practically commit suicide.” 
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both necessary to best results in agricult 3 , 
RAIN Bite a ran, requirement. sisi alse Rewer Pipe, fed 
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is the earliest, easiest worked and mos 
ductive lank” By using tile you get rid : the 
surplus water and ft the air to the soil— 
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PLANT READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Ready for Shipment August Ist, 


YIELD A FULL CROP NEXT SEASON. 


Potted plants have become very popular and are exclusively employed for 


rden planting. 


The failures are few, and much care and labor avoided. By 


his method plants can be safely transplanted during the hottest weather in 


August, which will yield a full crop the next season. 
Below will be found'a list of such varieties as we have ready potted : 


Wm, 


Belt. Jessie, Brandywine, Marshall, McKinley, Brunette, Bismarck. 
Seaford, Glen Mary, Burbach. Correspond with us for prices, which are low 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





TNE LEVIN PRUNER 


Given to subscribers to “Green’s Fruit Grower.” 


This is the 


Strongest, Most Durable and Easiest Cutting Pruner 
ever offered to the public, 


CUTS 
CLEAN, 
DOES NOT 
MASH THE 
TWIG. 


HOOOOOOOOOD 


Cuts 1-2 in. Dry Oak, 


grape vines, cutting back branches of trees, raspberry 
t cuts clean and with 


This is the best Pruner for trim 
blackberry, etc., that I have ever seen. 





$OOOOOOOOO 
ALL PARTS 
INTER- 
CHANGE- 
ABLE. 
weighs 7 1-2 ounces. 


reat ease. No fruit grower can 


ore to be without it. Price by mail, 65 centseach. We give the Pruner to each subscriber to 
REEN 


at the same 


GREEN'S FRUIT 


*s FRUIT GROWER who sends us 75 cents for one year’s subscription and claims the premium 
tim 


GROWER, 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Keeping Things Clean. 








Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


At various times I have visited many fruit 
growers, both amateur and professional, 
and I have found only one or two who have 
maintained what might be denominated a 
“show place.” Even people at experiment 
stations and experimental farms run Mm 
connection with large agricultural papers 
get behind with work and everything is 
not done just at the proper or most profit- 
able time. I think Mr. ‘T. B. Terry is the 
only person who ever claimed to do every- 
thing just at the right time and from the 
somewhat apologetic tone of some of his 
sentences in the last year I judge even he 
is unable at times to control the varying 
problems of farm work, or at all times 
anticipate the weather. 

The great problem which presents itself 
to every fruit grower at the present time 
is economy of labor, and there being a large 
amount of hand labor necessary in all fruit 
growing the bill for labor counts up until 
in sheer desperation something is neglected 
to reduce expenses. I have just returned 
home from visiting a fruit grower living 
in a section of Ohio where nearly every 
farmer has been dabbling more or less in 
berry growing, the craze starting about 
seven years ago and being fed by the ef- 
forts of plant growers, and the reaction in 
values of farm products. As might be ex- 
pected when the owner of a large farm 
planted three or four acres of strawber- 
ries and a dozen or more of other berries, 
something had to be neglected. LEvery- 
where grassy, weedy, raspberry and black- 
berry plantations were being turned under 
and corn and potatoes planted. It being 
so near to strawberry time the old straw- 
berry beds overrun with clover and sorrel 
were allowed to lie undisturbed until after 
picking when they too will be plowed and 
sowed to buckwheat or sowed later to 
wheat. The high price of farm products 
will doubtless wipe out many acres of 
small fruit in the near future and give the 
enthusiastic and persevering fruit producer 
a better chance than he has had for several 
years just past. Under the new condi- 
tions with better prospects ahead doubtless 
the average of clean and careful culture 
will be much higher, the slovenly cultiva- 
tor with his half-hearted methods being 
the first to drop out. 

Just how to plan so as to do a maximum 
of work with a minimum of help is a dif- 
ficult matter. Horse work is cheaper than 
man work in every place where it can be 
used, but the season of horse labor is only 
about four or five months, although they 
must be kept the entire year. A friend 
with the whole of a thirty-acre farm in 
crops has been trying to get along with 
two horses, although he really needs four 
during June, July and August, both culti- 
vation and hauling, being constantly crowd- 
ing at the same time. With nearly as 
much under cultivation I am getting along 
with two horses, yet I could for awhile use 
three and many times four. The drivers 
could be hired temporarily and turned 
adrift after the work was done, but the 
team costing $200 or more must be fed on 
purchased food and cared for until next 
year’s busy time. Under these circum- 
stances both my friend and myself are not 
cultivating as often as we should and I 
fear there will be some loss of growth later 
on because we have failed to keep up, 
although at present things are growing as 
rapidly as they should. On my sandy loam 
I can put in nearly every day when it is 
not actually raining, but I cannot plan so 
as to do two things at once. By distribut- 
ing my vegetable growing through early 
and late crops I gain some time early in 
the season, and by careful adaptation of 
means to the fullest accomplishment of a 
desired end, I economize time in another 
direction. This latter element is only 
added by the most careful thought and is 
a result of experience rather than intui- 
tion. I recently walked over the grounds 
of a friend who had gone over several 
acres of strawberries with a harrow 
toothed cultivator. The season has been 
showery and the result is that the soil has 
been mussed about a little without killing 
a single weed. In this case there was no 
eall for using an implement that 
is only necessary to use when plants 
are exceedingly small. Anyone can cul- 
tivate strawberries with a weed de- 
stroying implement an _ hour after 
setting if necessary and a horse can draw 
a cultivator with shovels as rapidly as with 
teeth which simply make here and there a 
mark. My friend is intelligent, but in 
some way he missed it seriously when he 
spent time in harrowing strawberries. 'To 
beginners I would give two fragments of 
advice. One is, do not undertake too much. 
The other, keep berry patches clean at all 
hazards the first summer and if anything 
must go uncared for let it be those planta- 
tions which have stood the longest. An- 
other thing I have observed is that the 
greater the first and second crop of berries 
from a plantation, the less profit there is 
in continuing it. This is always true of 
strawberries. A friend got a phenomenal 
crop in ’96, a more than average crop from 
the same ground in ’97, and cleaned up the 
patch for another crop. The rows were 
narrowed with a turning plow to about ten 
inches and all weeds hoed out; the ridges 
being subdued as fast as the soil rotted. 

May 31si, ’98,.the patch of two acres is 
tolerably free from weeds but the straw- 
berry plants are nearly all dead, looking as 
if some agency had been at work beneath 
the roots. Careful examination shows no 
grubs or disease and it is undoubtedly a 
ease of exhaustion. 


THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


Is still coming and to the hopeful imagina- 
tions of catalogue men will be coming for 
many years to come. As the Apostle Paul 
advises the Philippians to forget the things 
which are behind and press forward to 
those which are before; so do these men. 
Some of them cannot remember a straw- 
berry at all after it has become four years 
old, although it may be making friends by 
the hundred. 

A somewhat optimistic friend of mine 
prophesies that as soon as the Wm. Belt, 
Glen Mary and Clyde become fully dis- 
seminated that the public will have no use 
for any other variety. Being perfect flow- 
ering and having color, productiveness and 
quality they will meet a long felt want 
and fully satisfy it. In this matter, how- 
ever, my friend entirely leaves out of his 
ealculations that element in human nature 
which is never satisfied with what is, but 
reaches forward for something which may 
perhaps be an improvement. Then there 
is another thing and that is that the best 
of theories do not always pan out in prac- 
tice. I have repeatedly heard the state- 
ment by advanced strawberry specialists 
that the Warfield met nearly every re- 
quirement of form, color, ease of hulling 
and beauty of color) its principal defect 
being its redundant running qualities. It 
is the berry which I prefer for table use in 
a collection of thirty varieties, yet it has 
such serious defects as a market variety 
that it is nearly unsalable in the markets 
I am familiar with. Dark in color to be- 
gin with it turns still blacker after stand- 
ing twenty-four hours and mixed in a small 
proporig-% ith scarlet berries gives the 
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repels customers. It is one of those ber- 
ries which should be picked after dinner 
and eaten for supper, although in texture 
it is firm enough to ship six hundred miles. 
There is another factor in strawberry 
growing which will always make quite a 
number of varieties desirable, although 
each may have many or most of the de- 
sirable qualities. This is the failure of a 
variety to do equally well every year. In 
the markets of Northern Ohio the Haver- 
land is most prominent and the favorite 
with dealers, yet were berry consumers 
tied up to this, this year, the supply would 
be very short and indifferent. 
Brandywine is doing poorly while Wm. 
Belt is a charming success, and Bubach 
is growing double and triple berries in its 
haste to make an unprecedented record. 


BUSINESS SENSE IN MARKETING. 


A good many years ago, when quite a 
young man, I was in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and wished to reach a place about 
twenty miles from a railroad and accepted 
the offer of a notion peddler and drummer 
to ride upon his two horse wagon. It took 
the greater part of a day and we stopped 
at four little villages where he supplied 
small retail dealers. I expected to be some- 
what bored by the trip, but my companion 
was good company and an excellent sales- 
man. Several of his customers were 
women who run the store while their hus- 
bands followed a trade. They were pretty 
sharp set and had many complaints of 
former purchases and were so pointed in 
some of their complaints that I looked for 
some retort from the drummer, but he took 
every thing quietly, let his customers work 
off their surplus of complaints and then 
sold a bill of goods, of the same character 
and price us that complained about. This 
little trip learned me a valuable lesson 
and that was to keep quiet and let a com- 
plaining customer do all the talking, and if 
I could not greatly praise anything I had 
to sell, at least not admit in words that 
criticisms were just. The other day I had 
a load of strawberries standing upon a 
street in Akron in company with many 
other loads. 

A dozen or twenty dealers stood around 
and several fruit growers. A grower who 
had brought in and sold a bushel or two 
of inferior berries came up and began to 
discant upon the bad season and how his 
berries failed to grow perfect and then 
stepping up to my wagon began to pick 
out berries to illustrate his position. I 
had an exceptionally fine lot of Bubachs 
and it was difficult to find many defective 
ones, but he seemed to have an eye for 
the depraved side of things and went on at 
quite a length disparaging the strawberry 
crop and furnishing ammunition to help 
lower the price. Later in the day I met 
him alone and questioned him in regard to 
the advisability of a berry grower volun- 
tarily, taking sides with those whose busi- 
ness and profit it was to depreciate what 
they wished tc buy. He was too conceited 
and egotistical to admit any error, but I 
read the riot act to him to the best of my 
ability and hope he will remember it when 
next he holds forth to an admiring audience 
of grocers. Nowadays the selling of fruit 
is business which requires thought and 
study and it is a branch of the berry busi- 
ness much harder to acquire than hoeing 
and picking.—L. B. Pierce. 





Devious Definitions, 





Divorce—A decree that always unmans a 
woman. 

Baby—A coupon clipped from the bonds 
of matrimony. 

Bustle—Something that even a quiet 
woman is apt to make. 

Duty—The ‘thing 2 man tries to avoid 
doing by asking advice. 

Uncertainty—The only thing that is cer- 
tain about love making. 

Indulgent—A wife’s idea of a husband 
who never comes home sober. 

Gossip—A female who can make five by 
putting two and two together. 

Policy—Something that’s more often to 
blame for a man’s: honesty than principle. 

Cupid—A little fellow who laughs at the 
locksmith and smiles at the goldsmith. 

Money—Something a man spends a great 
deal of in an effort to get something for 
nothing.—Chicago News. 





—The results of thinning fruit are given 
by Prof. S. A. Beach as follows: “Krom 
a Baldwin tree, heavily loaded with fruit, 
all wormy, knotty, and otherwise inferior 
fruit was removed and all clusters thinned 
to one fruit. A similar tree was left un- 
thinned for comparison. The thinned tree 
yielded about 14 per cent. less marketable 
fruit than the other tree, but 10 per cent. 
more of its fruit graded No. 1, and it had 
one-third as many culls. Three trees each 
of Baldwin and Greening were thinned as 
in the first case and in addition enough 
more fruit was removed to leave the re- 
maining fruit four inches apart. Three 
trees each of the same varieties were left 
without thinning for comparison. The 
thinned Baldwins gave about 21 per cent. 
less marketable fruit, than the unthinned 
ones, but 22 per cent. more of it graded 
No. 1. The thinned Greenings gave about 
6 per cent. more marketable fruit than the 
unthinned ones and about 10 per cent. more 
of it graded No. 1. A tree of Hubbardston 
was thinned, as in the other cases, except 
that the apples were left about six inches 
apart. Another Hubbardston tree was left 
unthinned for comparison. The thinned 
tree yielded about 20 per cent. less fruit 
than the unthinned one, but 17 per cent. 
more of it graded No. 1. In all cases the 
thinned fruit was so much higher colored 
than the unthinned fruit of the same 
grades that the increase in its market 
value, due to thinning, was estimated at 
10 to 15 per cent. The thinning and pick- 
ing took about twice as much time as the 
picking of the unthinned fruit.”—Garden- 
ing. 





—Some funny requests reach congress- 
men, but Representative Lacey, of Iowa, 
thinks that a letter which he received 
from a constituent takes the cake. “Please 
send me,” said the writer, ‘all the obitua- 
ries about congressmen that are published. 
I do so like to :ead about dead congress- 
men.”—Washington Post. e 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo 
River, West Africa, has proved itself a 
sure cure for Asthma, as claimed at the 
time. We have the testimony of ministers 
of the gospel, doctors, business men and 
farmers, all speaking of the marvelous cu- 
rative power of this new discovery. Hon. 
L.+G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that 
he could not lie down night or day from 
Asthma, and the Kola Plant cured hint at 
once. Rev. G. Elisworth Stump, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Newell, 
Iowa, was cured by it of Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing, and many others give sim- 
ilar testimony. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. In re- 
turn they only ask that you tell your neigh- 
bors of it when cured yourself. This is 


| very fair, and we advise all sufferers from 


Asthma to send for the Case. It costs you 


nothing. 


or, 
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Growing Red Raspwverrtes. 





Any one who has room for 100 plants 
can supply his table at very small cost: of 
time and money. On one-fourth of an 
acre of land we picked the first year after 
setting, over 300 quarts; the second year 
over 1,500 quarts. Gross receipts first 
year, $50; second year, $220. This is the 
way it was done: The ground was in ex- 
excellent condition, sloped to the north- 
west; soil was sandy loam. Rows six feet 
apart, plants 18 inches‘row; crown set 
four. inches below surface; soil packed 
firmly around roots. When plants were 
two and one-half feet high, tops were cut 
off. Cultivated deep and close. Keep per- 
fectly clean, and soil not allowed to ridge 
in rows. Kept level between plants with 
fork hoe. Cultivated once a week from 
April to August, except during time of 
picking. Old stalks taken out as soon as 
crop was off. Allow no plants to grow on 
side of row. After two years, take out 
every second plant and set another good 
one in its place. In this way you can keep 
the plantation healthy and productive.— 
Western Fruit Grower. 





Business Side of Fruit Culture, 





J. H. Hale, in a recent address before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on “The Business Side of Fruit Culture,” 
said, in part: This side of fruit culture 
is important and is growing. The growth 
of one branch, in particular, that of nur- 
series, I had occasion to notice when en- 
gaged in work in this branch of horticul- 
ture in connection with the tenth census. 
It was found that whereas, previous to 
1800, there was hardly a commercial nur- 
sery in the country, in 1890 there were 
more than five thousand. Every commer- 
cial fruit grower should keep in touch with 
the details of all matters pertaining to his 
business, and informed on what the mar- 
kets demand. He should study also soil 
conditions and soil varieties. But he should 
be sure he enjoys the work before going 
into it. 

Just what fruits one should plant de- 
pends upon the farm, upon what the man 
enjoys, and to a degree upon the markets. 
The Japanese plum, to which much atten- 
tion is being given, is an early bearer, and 
is well adapted to our soils. Of our older 
fruits the apple is the best. It will almost 
care for itself. It seems to me that our 
abandoned farms would be well adapted 
for growing apples. for market, especially 
when we consider the demand of the world 
for that fruit. We hear much of an “off 
year” with apples, but this is generally be- 
cause the trees do not receive the proper 
treatment. When trees bear heavily they 
exhaust their vitality, and the buds of the 
next year do not get sufficient nourishment, 
and a small crop is the result. The remedy 
for this lies in thinning the fruit on the 
trees. 

In cultivating peaches the grower has to 
be alert to prevent damage to his trees by 
climatic conditions. East of the Connecti- 
cut River peaches may be well grown by 
carefully studying the conditions, by feed- 
ing well, and by giving good frost drain- 
age. It is best to plant on an abrupt knoll, 
so that the frost will drain off quickly. 

The markets give liberal returns for 
high-grade small fruits, but most of the 
fine canned fruit comes from across the 
water. I wonder that we have not awak- 
ened to the possibility of taking this mar- 
ket for our own, 

Another interesting fruit (if so it may 
be called) is the chestnut. The whole sup- 
ply brought into the market is gone in six 
weeks, though people would eat them all 
winter. Large quantities of nuts are im- 
ported every year, but we might replace a 
good part of the foreign supply by native 
chestnuts if we could grow larger nuts 
having the same fine quality. This would 
be a promising industry for the people of 
New England. 





Observations on Fruitgrowing in 
1897. 





Paper by J. N. Stearns and discussion before 
State Horticultural Society. 

In the report of this Society for the year 
1877 (twenty years ago), page 235, is a 
paper I read at the annual meeting held 
at Grand Rapids, entitled, ‘Preparing 
fruit for market.” This report fell into 
the hands of a gentleman in New York, 
who had been in the commission business 
there twenty-five years. He said he was 
so well pleased with the points made in 
that paper, that he must write me, and he 
did write me a very nice letter; and among 
the other things, he said the position taken 
regarding conscientious grading and pack- 
ing of fruits was wherein all the profits 
lay. I hear it frequently remarked by my 
neighbors, that they believe I make more 
off from my fruit farm than any one else 
on the lake shore. If this is true, it is 
not because I grow better fruits, but for 
the reason that I adhere strictly to the 
careful grading of my fruits, so they give 
better satisfaction for the price charged. 
Now, if I were convinced of this twenty 
years ago, I was more than convinced of 
it last year and this. Out of 20,000 bask- 
ets of peaches last year, I made but one 
shipment of first-class peaches to the over- 
stocked market of Chicago, and that was 
one hot Friday with fruit ripening so fast 
I could not hold it until the first of: the 
week for my customers. The crop was 
sent out on orders to regular customers 
(some of them of twenty years’ standing), 
and the most gratifying part of the whole 
business was, not a complaint came from 
anyone, either as to price or quality. 

Now, my friends of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, there is an immense amount 
of fruit being planted in this State, and 
from my observations for the season of 
1897 there is no such important matter to 
be considered by the fruit-grower, both for 
the individual and for the State. This 
State is getting an exceedingly bad repu- 
tation for “‘snide’’ packing. A friend of 
mine bought about eighty carloads of 
peaches at South Haven this season, and 
his partner sold most of them in other 
States. I heard his partner tell him he 
could have gotten an average of $50 more 
per car if he could have guaranteed the 
packing. Now, there was a loss of $4,000 
to the growers in just that small territory, 
as they would have been willing to have 
paid that much more for the goods if they 
could have guaranteed. That is but a 
small part of the profits that would be de 
rived by establishing a reputation for the 
future. As I have stated before, I be- 
lieve it would be a good thing for this 
State if we had to ship all our fruits (for a 
few years at least) to the distance of Cali- 
fornia. Then we would soon learn it 
would pay to ship only good fruit. 

Another observation of 1897 is, we are 
leaving too much top on all our trees, not 
heading back and thinning out enough, so 
as to concentrate the vitality of the tree 
and improve the quality of the fruit, also 
preserve vitality for future crops. 

I made a great mistake the past season 
in not thinning my pears more thoroughly, 
especially the Bartlett. I had a great 
crop of pears this season, between two 
and three thousand bushels from five 
acres. But there were too many small 
ones. I could have realized more money 
if nearly one-half had been picked off 
while very small, and the trees would be 
in much better condition for next season. 

Each year I become more and more con- 
vinced of the benefit of very. frequent stir- 
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ring of the surface of the soil in dry sea- 
sons, with a weeder or fine-tooth smooth- 
ing-harrow. In fact, it can not be done 
too often. With proper attention to this 
and with sufficient amount of fertilizers 
we may grow good fruits, no matter how 
dry the season. 

Another observation of 1897 is that with 
the very iarge planting of fruits of all 
kinds it behooves the planter to put out 
sorts that will sell for a fair price in sea- 
sons of abundant crops. As a rule, such 
sorts are not as sure bearers, but in sea- 
sons of big yields these bring the price that 
make the profit. 

Four years ago strawberries brought a 
big price, selling in Chicago at $3 per case 
of sixteen quarts for the best. This caused 
many to plant large plats, and the results 
the past season were that many shipments 
were made that did not pay the cost of 
picking, to say nothing of the expense of 
package. It reminds me of the experience 
of many some twenty years ago. Hops 
went up to $1 per pound. Everybody 
planted hops; and of course, as soon as 
they began to produce, the price dropped 
so low they did not pay for picking, and 
nearly everyone hopped out as quickly as 
they hopped in. But to the few who con- 
tinued to grow them as a business, hand- 
ling them properly, looking after the mar- 
ket, etc., they proved a paying crop. 

So it is with small fruits. The past sea- 
son there was no great profit, but the 
grower who looked more after quality than 
quantity, put his fruit up in a tasteful and 
attractive manner, looking after his spe- 
cial market, was able to make a fair profit; 
while the grower who shipped his fruit to 
commission houses in Chicago, I think in 
nearly every case, met a loss instead of a 
profit. I have witnessed several ups and 
downs during the last thirty years, in the 
prices of the small fruits especially, but 
the grower who has adhered to the points 
made above has found small fruit produc- 
tion a very satisfactory business for the 
capital invested, and I have full faith in 
it for the future. 





Making Butter Packages At- 
tractive. 





An attractive package often sells even 
inferior goods, while an attractive pack- 
age and superior goods make a combination 











Successful 


irresistible! 
shippers of many kinds of farm products 
have found out the truth of this and are 


that is simply 


profiting by it. Of two articles of equal 
merit the public will always buy. thé more 
attractive goods. ‘There are two reasons 
for putting up butter in the form shown in 
the cut. One is that in this shape it is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and the other is that 
such a package is most conveniently ear- 
ried home by the purchaser without the 
risk of melting the butter by the warmth 
of the hand in holding the package. 

The prints are made in the flat, four- 
square form, and are wrapped in parch- 
ment paper. Each pound print is then 
slipped into the paper box, the flap closed 
and the butter is ready for the customer. 
On the outside of the box, in dainty, col- 
ored lettering, should be the name of the 
dairy farm producing the goods, with the 
head of a mild-eyed Jersey or Guernsey 
cow, or a bit of clover, to suggestively or- 
nament the package. A reputation for the 
butter one makes can thus be established. 
Such boxes cost about half a cent each, 
all printed, when bought by the thousand. 
—American Agriculturist. 





Bill and Eli’s Apples. 





They tell the story about Bill Nye’s visit 
to Eli Perkins’ country house up in Mad- 
ison County, N. Y. Eli has one of those 
farms left by his grandfather on which 
are rocks, trout brooks, butternut trees 
and apple trees, where the ungrafted fruit 
is about the size of thorn apples. Nye 
said that Perkins’ apples were “so tough, 
that like a worm they would turn when 
you stepped on them.” 

“After we had been Eli’s guest about a 
week,” said Nye, “some wicked boys one 
night stole all his early apples. This al- 
most broke Eli’s Lbeart. The next day he 
went to see the father of the wicked boys.’’ 

“They should be punished,” said Eli, “‘it 
was wicked to steal my choice fruit.” 

“Too late now,” said the farmer, tears 
coming into his eyes. 

“No, they should be soundly whipped 
now. It’s never too late to whip these 
boys.” 

“But it is too late now, Mr. Perkins— 
too late,” pleaded the farmer tearfully, 
“my poor boys were thoughtless; they ate 
the apples and they are dead.” 





—Mark Twain, in “More Tramps 
Abroad,” tells how he got out of a con- 
troversy about Scottish dialect. In a dis- 
cussion with some strange Scots, he re- 
marked that tke peasantry pronounced 
three “three,” and not “thraw.” “There 
was a moment of astonished and ominous 


silence, then weather ensued. It was a 
bad defeat for me. It promised to remain 
so, but I had a saving thought. While the 


storm was still raging, I made up a Scotch 
couplet, and then spoke up and said: ‘Very 
well, don’t say any more, I confess defeat. 
I thought I knew, but I see my mistake, 
I was deceived by one of your Scotch 
peets.? ‘A Seotch poet! Oh, come! Name 
him.’ ‘Robert Burns.’ It is wonderful the 
power of that name. These men looked 
doubtful—but paralyzed, all the same. 
They were quite silent for a moment; then 
one of them said, with the reverence in 
his voice which is always present in a 
Scotchman’s tone when he utters the name: 
‘Does Robbie Burns say—what does he 
say? ‘This is what he says: 

‘There was nae bairn but only three— 

One at the breast, twa at the knee.’ 
It ended the discussion. There was no man 
there profane enough to say any word 
against a thing which Robert Burns has 
settled. There are people who think that 
honesty is always the best policy. This is 
a superstition.” 

—The late Sir Frank Lockwood used to 
relate that on going to a police court in his 
younger days to appear on behalf of a 
prisoner, he observed that the magistrates 
were performing their work in a very ex- 
peditious manner. He mentioned to the 
superintendent of police that the justices 
were rattling through their duties in an 
extremely workmanlike fashion. “Yes,” 
answered the superintendent, who was 
pompous and none too well educated, “their 
worships always dispenses with justice very 
fast.’”—London Daily News 
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Ww . Vizs 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mill, 
Carriages, Carts, segues, Harness, Safes, Bone Milly 
Letter Presses, Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, Hay €niiers, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Ploy 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forzes, Lathea, Pump Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenee, 


Fanning Mills, Crow Kars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &, 

Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter S(4 
Send for free Catalogue and see howto Save Money. 

151 8. Jefferson 8t. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ml, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag. 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid. 
die men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid, 

: Apeote ls—“Gold Coin” Top Baggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE ue, 
Box Ht, Binghamton, N. ¥. ; 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EVAPORATOR 


Four sizes made. Cost 
from $10 to $50 completa 
Capacity of any siz 
=== Sufficient to pay for itself 
in from 10 to 15 days. 
Slicer, Tr I 
Peach and Potato Parem 
Dried Fruit Presses. ¢ 
Send for circular. 
W. Toppine, Marion, N.% 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Z $12.50 first two hours, $200 first month. 
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a | a Howard. 859.50 in one week. Mrs. Bleard, 
$4100. Miss Neane, $205. Agents all making 
money, Showing, selling and appointing agents for 
Bi wur patented Quaker Folding Bath Cabinet. 

Ey LET US START YOU. 
Pican make S20 to $40 a week easy. 
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e on is the greatest seller and money-maker for agents 
known. Just what every body needs. No more bath tubsor 
Dr. bills. Guaranteed best made. Lowest price. Wt.. 5 hs. 


Easily carried. Weare reliable. Capital $100,000. Largest 
Mfrs. Write us anyway for New Plan, Terms, Pamphiets, 
Testimonials, ete., FREE. G. WORLD MFG. cv., Cincinnati, oO 
We recommend this Company as thoroughly reliable.—EDIT OR. 
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Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicage, Ill, will sell you a FEED 
COOKER, direct from Factory. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississipp 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST +\¥_ WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner; 
Ill. Cent. R. RK. Co., Park Row, Room 15). 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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3 Gooseberry Culture. 


It is well known that, in the dry, warm 
qlimate ot America the gooseberry is not 
a success. At least, this is true as regards 
the foreizn variety of gooseberry. They 
are attacked by a species of mildew which 
‘ot only interferes with the ripening of 
¢he fruit, but also weakens the vital pow- 
ers of the plant A bush which has suf- 
fered from mildew is more likely to be in- 
jured by frost than one which is free from 
the attention of this little parasite. In a 
recent walk through the garden of Mrs. 
Jetion, in Germantown, near Philadelphia 
(which by the way, is one of the most 
peautiful of all the existing old-fashioned 
gardens sround Philadelphia), it was sur- 
prising to notice the absolute health and 
yor of large numbers of English goose- 
perry plants. They were perfectly healthy 
and berving as large and fine fruit as could 
7 seen anywhere. The gardener informed 
the representative of our magazine that his 
practice was to reduce dry lime to abso- 
Inte powder, and then sift it over the 
plants eany in the season. This he re- 
garded as a perfect preventive to the 
mildew. As this is done every year, with 
good results always following, it does seem 
certain that this dry powdered lime is 
really effective-—-Meehans’ Monthly. 


not 





Dr. Wunsehe says that menthol dis- 
solved in chloroform is the most efficacious 
of all remedies. A solution of one or two 
parts of menthol in twenty parts of chloro- 
form will not only arrest the progress of a 
cold in its initia! stage, but it is also an 
excellent influenza prophylactic. From 
four to six drops of the solution should be 
placed in the hollow of the hand, quickiy 
rubbed between the hands, the two hands, 
tightly pressed together, placed before the 
face, and the remedy energetically inhaled 
alternately through the nose and mouth. 
It will be immediately noticed that the vo- 
latile parts of the solution thoroughly im- 
pregnate the mucous membranes of the 
nose, mouth and throat, and even pene- 
trate deep down into the air passages. 
During the first two or three inhalations 


4 


in attenuated condition is inhaled, odor and 
feeling remaining apparent for some time 
after the inhalation. As a rule, the first 
inhalation suffices to cure the severest ten- 
dency to sneezing, and often to arrest the 
progress of the cold altogether. Two fur- 
ther applications of the remedy in the 
course of the day suffice to suppress the 
attack completely.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Don’t Get Frightened. 


The Indiana Farmer frightens to death 
(presumably) a poor farmer who sends spec- 
imens of diseased bark from an apple tree 
for examination. “It is the dreaded San 
Jose scale, and a very bad ease. Your 
orchard is doomed if you don’t succeed 
in destroying the pests at once.” Such 
ridiculous statements are, or should be, 
considered criminal. This scale was a 
“dreaded pest” in California many years 
ago. Intelligent action on the part of the 
growers, and the aid of predaceous and 
parasitic insects, have caused the San Jose 
scale no more to be feared than any other 
of the numerous trials with which all 
growers must contend. Indeed, in this 
case the pest has practically disappeared 
and is never or rarely alluded -to.—Leonard 
Coats, in California Fruit Grower. 





Walt Mason. 


It is commonly supposed that the farmer 
is very much inclined, in the spring time, 
to patronize all the fakirs who come along 
and to sign his name to agreements which, 
after a few months, turn out to be a note 
for about a million dollars. The fact is 
that the farmer is not half so easily fooled 
as the town man. When the farmer sees 
a fakir approaching, he gets his pitchfork, 
and calls up the dogs, and turns the bull 
loose and ¢alls to his wife to hand him the 
old army musket, and ‘the sword of Bunker 
Hill. And then when the fakir sees the 
reception prepared for him, he remembers 
that he has a very important appointment 
further up the road, and hoofs it in that 
direction. Now and then a farmer can be 
fooled by a fakir, but not often. It takes 
the astute town man to buy all the fool 
rubbish that can be worked off, and to pay 
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Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper. 


CREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


Prof. H. E,Van Deman. _L. B. Pierce. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green's 


oldest fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 
paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 
in the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 
There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
father or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
matter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
It is a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 
plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
subscriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
* ae remit in le. stamps, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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once said ; “ its tone is good.” 
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Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
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HEH HAS TAKEN GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER SINCE 1881. 
Editor Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: In the March number of the 
Fruit Grower, under the heading of ‘‘An- 
niversary of Green’s Fruit Grower,” you 
say: “If there are yet with us subscribers 
ta Green’s Fruit Grower who have taken 
this paper since 1881, or soon after, will 
they kindly address us by card or letter 
stating the fact, since we desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that we have such vet- 
eran subscribers.” 


In looking over my expense book I find I 
first subscribed for Green’s Fruit Grower 
December 30, 1881. That I took it in 1882, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898—12 years.One year 
I failed to renew. And one time you sent 
specimen copy offering to send 10 back 
humbers and the coming year for the 50 
cents. One year the money was lost and 
I had to send a second time. It was first 
published quarterly. In July and October, 
1886, April, July and October, 1887, you 
issued special numbers printed in pamph- 
let form, with colored paper covers, on 
Strawberry, Grape, Apple and Pear, Plum 
and Cherry, Raspberry and Blackberry, 
which I still have preserved. About the 
only objection to the paper is its form, 
if the pages were only one-fourth as large, 
and four times as many in numbers, it 
would be much more convenient to read 
and to file away. I had been taking the 
American Horticulturist and Fruit Re- 
corder before taking the Fruit Grower. 
The Horticulturist was rather costly for 
& man in moderate circumstances.—Very 
respectfully yours, BE. E. Brown, Iowa. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have available for a small family, orch- 
ard, garden and berry patch. I desire to 
set this plat out in as good an assortment 
of fruit trees and berry plants as the 
ground will permit of and in order to get 
the best and the most suitable for this cli- 
mate, I will thank you to kindly make me 
up a list of such fruit as your large ex- 
perience has shown you to be suitable for 
this latitude; the list to show how many of 
each kind of trees and plants I can safely 
put on this ground; in small fruit I want 
nothing on this except blackberries, rasp- 
berries and strawberries; have grapes al- 
ready in another place and also want to 
plant currants and gooseberries in another 
place. This plot has the full exposure to 
the sun all day. Of pear trees I want only 
Standard in this as I expect to try a hedge 
of Dwarf elsewhere. I want to make a 
Dwarf pear hedge 32.feet long running 
north and south on north side of my house 
and a hedge of gooseberries and currants 
running east and west on north side, also 
31 feet long, and wish you to advise me 
how many and what kinds of plants and 
trees to use for this. I have had such good 
success with the small lot of berries I pur- 
chased of you this spring that I feel con- 
fident that you will advise me correctly in 
the above. I would like to have at least 
one cherry in the lot, also one apricot and 
one quince, balance peaches, apples, pears 
and plums.—J. E. Schelling, Texas. 

(Reply: The question you ask is a diffi- 
cult one, and one I could not possibly an- 
swer to your satisfaction. I could tell you 
what I would do, and yet when I came. to 
plant I might change my plans materially. 
But it is almost impossible for me to de- 
cide for you. It would be something like 
asking me to decide what entertainments 
you should attend during your stay in New 
York city. I might spend some time in 
making out a list of entertainments and 
yet be very wide of the mark, and you not 
follow it in any respect. If I could see the 
ground it would be an aid to me. I do 
not know the character of its soil, and 
have buj little knowledge of the success 
of the various fruits in your State. 

Generally speaking, the space of ground 
should be about equally divided among the 
blackberries, raspberries and strawberries; 
in order to economize space, grape vines 
should be planted and trained along the 
fence, or upon one side of the house, or 
out-buildings, where they will be ornamen- 
tal as well as useful. Currants and goose- 
berries would not require so much ground 
since you would not want so many plants 
to supply your family.—Kditor.) 


Plum Curculio. 


Charles A. Green: My plum trees are 
loaded and I write you to ask what is best 
to spray with for curculio.—Yours truly, 
A. M. W., dil. 

(Reply: ‘The jarring method is recom- 
mended for destroying the curculio since 
this beetle is easily jarred from the trees 
and will remain motionless for some min- 
utes. It is owing to this peculiarity that 
they can be collected on sheets placed un- 
der the trees. The sheet should be large 
enough to catch all that may fall. The bee- 
tles can be taken from the sheet and de- 
stroyed. The jarring of the tree can be 
done with a heavy mallet, which should be 
padded to prevent injury to the tree. The 
best time for jarring is either very early 
in the morning, or late in the evening. This 
is a sure method of getting rid of this in- 
sect. ‘Trees should be jarred every day, 
and the work continued as long as insects 
can be caught. 

Spraying with arsenites has been tried 
with varying success. It has been shown 
that when properly done the damage from 
plum curculio may be largely prevented by 
spraying. ‘The value of this method is 
based on the fact that the insects feed 
upon the foliage of the trees as well as 
upon the fruit. Hither London purple or 
Paris green, one pound to 200 gallons of 
water to which should be added a little 
slack lime, is the formula used. The first 
spraying should be done before the blos- 
soms open; second, soon after they fall; 
third, six to ten days later, according to 
weather.—Hditor.) 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


It is pleasant to-day. Cold the last 
two weeks. Heavy frosts but no dam- 
age to fruit. Fruit prospects good. Wheat 
looks well. Ground dry enough to plow. 

In an article by L. B. Pierce, in your 
last issue, he speaks of the wild. 
fruits and vegetables of our country. We 
need not go to foreign lands to find wild 
plants, fruits and vegetables that are a 
curiosity and that might become valuable 





if cultivated and improved. I have seen 
huckleberry trees growing near the Sabine 





River, in Southwestern Louisiana, from 6 
to 12 inches in diameter and quantities of 
berries on them in November. The ber- 
ries were of good size, but evidently past 
their prime, as they were partially dried; 
they were sweet but had large seeds. They 
would be a curiosity here and might be 
valuable if cultivated and improved. 

In 1846 I found wild corn (maize) grow- 
ing on the rich, wild land in Pulaska Co., 
Illinois. The root was perennial, a num- 
ber of stalks growing from the same root. 
It was about three feet high with small 
ears started, the stalks, leaves, husks, silk 
and cob all perfect; the kernels set but 
shrunk beck, I did not find any perfect 





grain. on tt, probably ca’ by growing 
among such a profusion of wild vegetation 


and bushes. If cultivated it would prob- 
ably make a valuable forage plant. 

There is a species of dwarf persimmon 
on the overflowed lands on the Ohio be- 
tween Paducah and Cairo. The bushes 
from 15 to 18 feet high, fruit the size of 
hen’s eggs, ripens in August and falls from 
the tree; is so soft that it mashes when it 
falls. The quality is much better than 
the late varieties in Warwick Co., Ind. 
In 1847 there was a vine spreading over 
the bushes about two rods long bearing 
stems of berries like large grapes from 6 
to 10 on a stem, of a dark purple, covered 
with a blue bloom, a white seed in the 
center about as large as a Concord grape. 
I chewed some of them, they were about 
the consistency of coffee with a rich, 
aromatic flavor. It grew from the same 
root from year to year. I enquired about 
it but found no one that knew what it was, 
It would be an ornament and a curiosity 
here and might be valuable. We learn 
slow. 

Coffee was growing in a wild state when 
Adam and Eve were turned out of the 
Garden, but no one knew that it was of 
any value till about 400 years ago. Wild 
strawberries have grown as long and it 
took the human family over 5,000 years to 
learn that it was worth cultivating. And 
I will make this prediction: _In the next 
100 years people will learn to manufacture 
them on a large scale fast and cheap, 
making a new commercial article that will 
keep indefinitely and sell in any of the 
markets of the world.—Peter Holloway, 
Lucas Co., Ohio. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am a subscriber to your valued paper 
and intend shortly to become a customer 
of yours, and just now wish to ask definite 
advice as to the best course for me to pur- 
sue, and trust you will have patience with 
me if I ask many questions, as I am a 
beginner. Have had no experience in your 
line. As a boy I was brought up on an 
ordinary farm, but only helped raise the 
ordinary field crops. 

I have just bought a place containing 
about four acres of tillage of most ordinary 
quality, I think, but being very attractive 
otherwise I concluded to make the pur- 
chase. 

It is high, light, sandy land sloping to a 
pond, parts of it being decently good, but 
in other places, especially on knolls and 
ridges, gravel crops out even to the sur- 
face. The land has not been plowed or 
tilled for ten or more years and looks 
pretty uninviting, especially on the higher 
portions. I am to take possession at once 
and would like to put in fruit trees and 
berries as soon as I can do so with any 
fair chance of success, but prefer to wait, 
of course, if advisable to do so. 

I do not plan to become a great fruit 
grower, but am in dead earnest to make a 
success as far as I go. I want to raise 
plenty of fruit and vegetables for my 
family and some to sell. 

As soon as it will do I wish to put in 
apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry and a va- 
riety of berries beside raising some veg- 
etables, potatoes, corn, etc. 

Now, considering that I wish to get 
under way as soon as I can do so with rea- 
sonable chance of success, and yet wishing 
still more to have it right, I wish to ask, 
Would you advise plowing this spring and 
if so how deep, taking into consideration 
the kind of soil? 

Had I best apply stable manure now or 
buy same and keep in compost till fall and 
how much would you think really neces- 
sary in order to get fair results? 

If you would suggest commercial fer- 
tilizers or ashes, ete., then please give 
some idea as to quantity and how to apply. 

If you advise growing clover to turn 
under then tell me how to manage that. 

If you suggest planting this spring to 
potatoes or some such crop then let me 
know that and how to apply fertilizer and 
how much. 

Would you think it advisable to attempt 
to plant any trees or bushes whatever this 
spring? 

It is now so far along in spring that. I 
hope you will be able to give me these 
points very soon. Please remember that I 
cannot expect you to give infallible rules 
under such circumstances, but I shall 
greatly value a clear off-hand opinion and 
if that is given I will take my chances on 
its being all right—A. F. Rowe, Mass. 

(Reply: We cannot tell how poor your 
soil is, or just what fertilizing it requires, 
even if we saw it. We advise on general 
principles applying all the yard manure 
possible at once, plowing it under. ‘There 
is no danger of getting too much of such 
manure; next, pick up all the wood-ashes 
you ean in your neighborhood and apply it 
broadcast at the rate of a wagon-load per 
acre, or more; next, sow rye, buckwheat 
and other green crops and plow them un- 
der after they have made considerable 
growth. When possible seed down to 
clover and plow under the clover sod be- 
fore or after cutting the grass. Use all 
the commercial fertilizer you can afford 
to buy of well-known brands at the rate of 
two to five hundred pounds per acre. What 
you need is phosphoric acid, potash and 
nitrogen. 

I should think, if I were in your place, of 
planting a few small fruit plants and an as- 
sortment of trees so as to have a supply for 
your own family this year. There is plenty 
of time to do so, if you order promptly. 
Do not plent orchards or berry fields where 
sod is grown. If you have good corn 
ground, or potato ground, you could plant 
an orchard this spring and enrich the soil 
by mulching the roots of each tree with 
yard manure.—Yours truly, Editor.) 


Inquiries Answered. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

1. I have a friend who, when he sets 
out his peach trees always cuts them back 
within about three feet of the ground, 
leaving nothing but the bare trunk, and 
when they leaf out he rubs of all the shoots 
but about six near the top which he leaves 
for quite a while (two or three months) 
and then cuts them all off but the three 
best ones, leaving one on each side of ihe 
trunk, thus getting a good shaped tree. He 
cuts them back three years in succession 
and does not let them bear until the fourth 
year. Do you advocate cutting back as 
far as this, and will it hurt the tree to 
bear any before it is four years old? 

2. How deep should quince cuttings be 
set to have them root best? Would you 
put any wood ashes or liquid manure 
around them while they are rooting? 

3. Is Winter Nellis pear the same as 
Water Nellis, as mentioned in your cata- 
logue? 

4. My Japan plum trees are bothered 
with a green louse; every bunch of leaves 
affected, curl up and when you unroll them 
they are covered with lice on the under 
side. What is the remedy? I have no 
sprayer, but am going to get one as soon 
as I can. What is the name of the louse? 

5. I notice that there is a little worm 
that troubles my plums (not Japan), pears, 
and also an orange quince tree. The worm 
is brownish and rolls the tender Jeaves on 
the tip end of the branch together with a 
kind of silk, and eats the leaves. What 
is it and what the remedy? 

6. Will you kindly give me a list of the 
best varieties of nectarines, also a short 
description of each? Or any other va- 
rieties you may know of? 

7. Is this a complete list of Heart or 





Bigarreau cherries? If not will you kindly 
add what other varieties you may know of 


} nearly all my: plants. 


and a short description of each? Black 
Tartarian, Windsor, Napoleon, Centennial, 
Yellow Spanish, Gov. Wood, Mezel, Mont- 
reuse de Mezel, or Great Bigarreau, Black 
Eagle, Coe’s Transparent, Rockport Bigar- 
reau. 

8. Which of these peaches are free- 
stone varieties? Crawford’s Early, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Crosby. 

9. Of the following list of fruits will you 
kindly tell me which ought to be set out 
in the fall and which in the spring? Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, Nec- 
tarines, Apricot, Persimmons, Grapes, 
Currants, Raspberries, Blackberries, Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries.—Howard R. Whit- 
ney, Conn. 

Reply No. 1. The method of cutting 
the proper one and the only one pursued 
by large growers. It will not hurt a two 
or three-year-old peach tree to bear a small 
crop of peaches. 

Reply No. 2: Quince cuttings, or other 
cuttings, should be cut from eight to ten 
inches long, and planted so deep as to per- 
mit only the top bud tc appear above the 
soil, and the soil should be made very firm 
about them, especially at the base of the 
cutting. Yes, wood ashes, liquid manure, 
or other fertflizers would be beneficial. 

Reply No. 3::There is only one Winter 
Nellis. Water Nellis must have been a 
mistake of the printer. 

Reply No. 4: The green louse probably 
is the aphis, which sucks the juices from 
the leaf. See our spray calendar in May 
issue for remedy. You will see the names 
and addresses of spraying pump manu- 
facturers in our Fruit Grower. 

Reply No. 5: Possibly this is the pear 
Psylla, but I cannot state positively. You 
should send specimens to the Pomological 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Reply No. 6: We cannot recommend one 
nectarine over another, not having had 
much experience with them. They are not 
a profitable market fruit. 

Reply No. 7: 'The list of cherries you 
give is not a complete list of that class of 
cherries, but it embraces all of the bet- 
ter varieties. 

Reply No. 8: We underscore and print 
in heavy type those items which can be 
safely planted in the fall. Sweet cherries 
should not be planted in the fall: 


Apple, Pear, Cherry, Grape 
Currants, Raspberries, Black- 
berries and Gooseberries, 











Editor Fruit Grower. 


Success With Strawberries. 


I think I beat the record last spring with 
strawberries. I picked and sold from 
three rows 30 yards long, 300 quarts of 
berries, besides an abundant supply for 
our own:-table. The berries were Bubach, 
Jessie, and Crescent; bought two years 
ago but the drouth last summer killed 
The Bubach ber- 
ries measured 514 and 6 inches round. Can 
you beat that? 

The bud worm came near killing my 
young apple trees last year. Can you tell 
me how to stop them? (See spray calendar 
May issue.) Just as soon as the young 
shoot would start to grow some kind of a 
moth would put an egg in the bud and a 
worm would hatch and eat down in the 
bud and kill it. The trees are the Amer- 
ican Blush bought of you two years ago. 
They are fine, thrifty trees but the worm 
will not let them grow. ‘Tell me, in next 
Fruit Grower, what to do. 

The Japan plums and peaches bought at 
the same time are splendid trees and are 
now in full bloom, but the cold snap, I 
am afraid, will kill them. I will report 
next fall how they come out.—Yours truly, 
George W. Dawson, Scottsville, Va. 


—$—<——-+ oa 
The Fruit Garden. 


Small fruits are very productive. It is 
surprising how heavily blackberries and 
raspberries will bear. Avoid crowding. 
The tendency of these plants is to multiply 
enormously. Consequently where one cane 
should stand there are often two to six 
or even more. Do not neglect proper thin- 
ning and trimming with all the small 
fruits. While it is well known that very 
few novelties surpass older varieties, all 
things taken into account, yet I like to 
make a few experiments each season with 
some of the more promising of the newer 
sorts of fruits. Do not invest very largely 
nor is it prudent to buy more than a few 
plants at first. Every fruit grower is al- 
ways on the lookout for something better, 
so he should not be above taking some 
pains to fully inform himself. I am try- 
ing some of the newer plums, such as 
Wickson, Red June, Hale; the Red Cross 
currant and Loudon raspberry. I want to 
find out whether these are actually profit- 
able market fruits for my purpose. Each 
man must make tests for himself. He can- 
not depend upon others, conversant with 
different scils, location, condition and mar- 
kets, to decide such questions for him. The 
matter is strictly personal and individual. 
—M. §S. Perkins, in American Agriculturist. 





Protection for Originators. 


The originators of new plants often feel 
that they should have some protection 
which will enable them to obtain a fair re- 
ward for their labors. They feel that they 
should have protection similar to that af- 
forded by copyright or patent. When we 
think of the impoverished old age of Eph- 
raim W. Bull, whose work on the Con- 
cord grape has brought comfort and profit 
to thousands, and reflect that he is but one 
of a veritable army of horticultural inves- 
tigators, we feel that this case cannot be 
stated too strongly. The difficulty would 
lie in drafting a law that would actually 
cover the case. Several months ago, we 
had occasion to ask an opinion on this 
point. Mr. Edwin Hoyt, who has had oc- 
casion to go into the matter, made this 
statement: 

“Rowland Cox, of New York city, one 
of the most eminent trademark lawyers in 
the city, says that a trademark may be 
used for protection for a vine or plant. 
Judge Wales says: ‘The protection of a 
trademark cannot be obtained for an or- 
ganic article which, by the law of its na- 
ture, is reproductive, and derives its chief 
value from its innate vital powers inde- 
pendently of the care, management or in- 
genuity of man. In the absence of a spe- 
cial contract between the parties, what is 
to prevent the buyer from cultivating the 
vine or plant, and selling its product, 
whether of wood or of fruit, under the 
name of the parent stock! Certainly not 
a trademark.’ Whether some other judge 
might think differently or not, I can not 
say. One eminent trademark lawyer, you 
see, says that a trademark can be used for 
the protection of a name of a vine or plant, 
and another eminent judge says that it 
cannot be so used.” 

Judge Wales hits the very keynote of 
the whole question when he refers to the 
propagation of such stoek. There is one 
goint, however, that we may insist upon, 
even under exiscing laws, and that is that 
all plants shall be sold true to name. The 
American Association of Nurserymen has 
a great field of usefulness before it in this 
line. A committee of nomienclature, em- 
powered to obtain data concerning new 
fruits offered, to compare them with exist- 
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such a body. Such work is found valuable 
in various. florists’ societies, as applied to 
fresh introductions among flowers.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





Preserving Ha m. 


When the hams are nicely cured and 
smoked ready for putting away for sum- 
mer use, lay them one by one on a clean 
cutting-board and carefully remove the 
skin in one entire piece. Then with a 
sharp knife slice them in large, thin slices 
clear around the bone as if for immediate 
use. Have a kettle of boiling lard on the 
stove, and keep it boiling, as with a long 
fork you dip slice after slice in the boiling 
lard and lay them one after another 
smoothly in a large crock till every slice 
has been dipped and the crock is full of 
ham. If the lard does not already fill the 
spaces around the ham pour boiling lard 
over it till it does. Then cut from the 
skin of the ham a circle or plate of the 
skin, just as large as the inside of the 
crock, and lay it flesh side down over the 
top of the ham. Cover the crock also with 
an earthen plate or close cover, and set 
the whole away in the storeroom for future 
use. It will come from the crock when 
needed perfectly sweet and good, and is 
always ready if a hastily prepared meal is 
needed.—C. R. C., in N. Y. Tribune. 





Popular Science. 


—In the very ancient skulls of Egyptian 
Mummies, the teeth are generally found 
greatly worn on their masticating surfaces. 
This, together with the absence of decay, 
evidences that the possessors must have 
lived on food that required much mastica- 
tion. 

—It is not an uncommon sight in a lab- 
oratory where experiments with liquefied 
air are being conducted, to see drops of air 
falling on a lecture table and running 
about; exactly like drops of water on a hot 
stove. In fact, the table may be regarded 
as “red hot” in comparison with the tem- 
perature of the liquefied oxygen and nitro- 
gen, of which the drops consist. 

—According to an agreement among sci- 
entific men and navigators the world over, 
the day begins as the sun, moving west- 
ward, crosses an imaginary line running 
from Behring Straits south, southwest, 
east and south in a very arbitrary man- 
ner. So, as San Francisco is preparing to 
go to bed Monday night, New Zealand is 
preparing to wake up on Tuesday morning. 

—Dr. David Gill, whose measures of the 
parallaxes of the stars, by means of which 
their distances can be calculated, are 
among the most accurate known, has re- 
cently deduced «new the results of his ob- 
servations of Sirius, the dog star, which 
is the brightest star in the heavens. He 
thinks we may now regard its parallax as 
satisfactorily determined at 0.37 of a sec- 
ond of an are. This makes the distance of 
Sirius in miles 51,000,000,000,000. In 
other words, the dog star is nearly five 
hundred and fifty thousand times farther 
from the earth than the sun is. 

—Glaciers are formed by the accumula- 
tion of snow on mountains or elevated ta- 
ble lands. The snow is compressed into 
ice by its own weight. Glaciers flow, like 
rivers, between banks, and follow furrows 
or ravines on the mountain slope. The rate 
of progress varies greatly, and depends on 
the grade, the number of curves, the vol- 
ume of ice in the glacier, and the accumu- 
lations of its source. In the Alps these 
ice streams advance from four to sixteen 
inches a day. The central part of the ice 
moves faster than that next the shore. 
Gravitation explains the movement of 
glaciers, just as it does that of rivers. 

—Recent experiments with improved in- 
struments for measuring the velocity of 
projectiles have shown that the speed goes 
on increasing after the missile has left the 
mouth of the cannon. Leaving the muz- 
zie with a velocity of about 1474 feet in 
a second, a projectile has been observed 
to increase its speed to about 1689 feet 
per second within the first six feet. It is 
only after having traveled about twenty- 
five yards that the projectile’s velocity be- 
comes reduced to the speed that it had on 
leaving the muzzle, This is ascribed to the 
impulse of the expanding gas being felt for 
some distance beyond the cannon’s mouth. 





—Our own experience in renewing old 
trees is confined to the peach. Something 
like ten years ago the writer had twelve 
or fifteen Mountain Rose peach trees that 
had grown so top heavy that a full crop 
of fruit broke the top badly, so that the 
question of cutting back and allowing a 
new top to grow or digging up entirely be- 
came alternative propositions. We decided 
to try growing a new top by sawing the 
larger limbs off within a foot or two of 
the trunk about the first of February and 
applying a coat of varnish to cover the 
wounds and keep out the water. The re- 
sult of our experiment was a new top the 
following season and a good crop of 
peaches the next year after. Within eigh- 
teen months we had a well grown top and 
plenty of. peaches. These trees bore five 
or six good crops before they finally broke 
down. We shall try this method again on 
some trees that are approaching the period 
of non-productiveness, and believe it pays 
to head down the peach as well as to. top- 
graft the apple—Farm and Ranch. 





—The claim is made that one can grow 
1,250 bushels of strawberries per acre in 
barrels, and it is figured in this way. By 
placing the barrels four feet from center 
to center, one acre will hold 2,500 barrels, 
and if each barrel will produce one-half 
bushel of berries, as was done last season 
by one grower, the acre would yield 1,250 
bushels of berries. This is akin to the 
claimed sugar beet crop “raised”? by tak- 
ing the space required to grow a five-pound 
beet and multiplying the weight of that 
one beet by the number of times the space 
is contained in an acre. Great crops can 
be grown on paper. 





New Cure for Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
—Free to All Readers. 

All readers will be glad to know that 
the new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved an assured eure for all diseases 
caused by Uric acid in the blood, or by dis- 
ordered action of the Kidneys or urinary 
organs. It is a wonderful discovery, with 
a record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly upon the blood and kid- 
neys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in molaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., 
of Washington, testifies in the New York 
Christian Witness that Alkavis com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many 
ladies also testify to its curative powers 
in disorders peculiar to womanhood. So 
far the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers of this new remedy, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who is a Sufferer from 
any form of Kidney o: Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. All 
Sufferers are advised to send their names 
and addresses to the company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
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French Skillin Serving Fruit. 


It is to the French that we look for ideas 
as to the proper serving of fruit, for they 
have made it an art. Strawberries in France 
are usually served au naturel dipped in 
fondant (the melted. sugar used by con- 
fectioners) or in the beaten white of an 
egg and then in powdered sugar. These 
snowy balls are then arranged in a glass 
dish and decorated with strawberry leaves. 
Peaches look parti¢ularly well with their 
cool leaves showing among the well rubbed 
fruit. Melons are served on a bed of 
melon leaves, with cracked ice on the 
ieaves, but never inside the melon. White 
and red currants are serve@ together in 
large bunches, or are treated like the 
strawberries, with white of egg and sugar. 
Raspberries and strawberries are some- 
times served floating in orange juice, a de- 
licious dessert, by the way. The mingling 
of one fruit juice with another has to-day 
the approval of experts.—Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





It is held by some authorities that the 
grape growers of the very olden times 
knew nothing of the advantages of pruning. 
From what we have learned of the good 
fruits the ancients produced, it is very 
doubtful whether this is the exact truth. 
They probably knew as much of the ad- 
vantage of grape pruning as we do. How- 
ever, the veracious historians say not. 
They tell us that once upon a time a drove 
of asses got into a grape vineyard and 
browsed on the vines. The owner was nat- 
urally vexed, but to his surprise the next 
year brought him immense crops, with the 
fruit of wonderful size and quality, much 
to hig astonishmeat and much more to his 
profit. It is said that after this unfortu- 
nate or fortunate experience the practice 
of pruning grape vines began. A horticul- 
tural commissioner in California, however, 
does not seem to put much faith in this 
ancient study. He would have it, that the 
jack-asses, if they did get into his orchard, 
must have been disastrous, for he winds 
up his annual report by saying, “that so 
far as California vineyards are concerned, 
it is evident that there are too many jack- 
asses turned loose among them.”—Field 
and Farm. 


“For six years I was a victim of dys- 
pepsia in its worst form. i cotid eat nothing 
but milk toast, and at times my stomach would 
not retain and digest even that. Last March I 
began taking CASCARETS and since thenI 
have steadily improved, until Iam as wellasI 
ever was in my life.” 

DAVID H. MuRPHY, Newark, O. 








CANDY 
CATHA RTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


be CULATE THE we 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 23c, De. 
«. CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 311 
Sold and 


MO-T0-BAG gists to C 
local or traveling, to introduce a 


W A " T E D new discovery and keep our show 


cards tacked up on trees, fences and.bridges throughout 
town and country ; steady employment; commission or 
salary ; $65.00 per month and expenses not to 
exceed $2.50 per day ; money deposited in any bank at 
start if desired. Write for particulars. 


THE GLOBR MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Agents 





uaranteed by all drug- 
KE Tobacco Habit. 





Reliable meninevery locality, 





») A Twelve- 
year-old Boy 


can do more an@ bette. work with 
this Hand Cuitivator than three men can do 
with common hoes. If you can't get the 


Hand Cultivator 


of your dealer, send 70 cents for sample, 
Farmers’ Handy Tool Circular mailed free. 


ULRICH MFG. CO., 21 River St., Rock Falls, I, 





Bs sale. 
Lake Erie Nifg.Co., 142 E. 13 Ste, Eric, Pas 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offera superior quality of grafting wax, 
in packages of orft-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at 


25c. for half pound and 40c. for 
pound packages. 


' By express we can sell this grafting wax at 
25c. ag pound. Remember that postage costs 
us l6c. per pound. Address 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
comfprtable living, good markets, good neighbor. 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products, 
A prosperous state! 

‘he Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber, 
Easy Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, H. F. cL x 

Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 











66 Stamping Patterns. Large 

Beautitul designs for Honiton 

lace work, cut work, center- 

— doilies, outlining,paint- 

ng and embroidery,many 14 

in, in size.Given fora3 months 

trial subscription..to THE 

Hompf, a household journal of 

, stories, fashions, fancy work, 

literary sketches, etc. Send lic 

and get the outfit and journal. 

THE HOME, 141 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ae * SHOW YOUR COLORS. 
Ries de OLD GLORY finty woven sin betes 
Le ea eee 5c. by mail ;3 for 10c. ; 30c. doz. ; 100 for 
ps, ~~... $2. Greatseller for holidays and fairs, 

L. N. Cushman, 34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass, 








Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old Colony 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill., willsellyou CARTS, WAGONS, 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES and HARNESS, 
direct from factory. 





Gisers by mail at $1.50, $2.50 & $3.50 per 100. Sample 
box of 12 for 25c. J. E. SNELL, Bittersville, Pa, 
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Horticultural Notes. 


x eu 

—A Geneva (N. ¥.} grower harvested 
‘10,000 bushels of plums last season. He 
made a business of jarring the trees dur- 
ing the curculio season, catching the in- 
sects in a cloth. 

—The Michigan Fruit-Grower pays a 
neat compliment to Missouri as a fruit 
growing State. Michigan is so well known 
as a fruit State that it can afford to ap- 
preciate its neighbors. 

—Judge Samuel Miller reports that there 
will not be one-tenth of a crop of apples 
in his locality (Montgomery County), even 
Ben Davis being a failure. However, from 
other portions of the State better reports 
gre made. 

—If strawberries were sold by weight 
some growers would get rich this year. We 
have seen more sandy berries than for 
many years before. Some of the planta- 
tions were not properly mulched, and the 
excessive rains made even the mulched 
berries very dirty. 

—Do you remember any of the mistakes 
you made last year? If not, last year’s 
experience did not benefit you any. To 
avoid failure to profit by experience, make 
a note of every interesting item in fruit 
growing and you will be pleased with the 
result at the end of the season. 

—F. W. Dixon, Holton, Kan., writes that 
prospects for fruit were never better, ex- 
cept for strawberries, which will be a light 
crop. Mr. Dixon, who carried an ad in 
the Western Fruit-Grower, reports his 
strawberry plants all sold. Next season he 
will have double the acreage and will 
have something to say to our readers 
again.—Western Fruit-Grower. 


OUR PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is so well and fa- 
vorably known throughout the country it 
has occurred to us that it would be @ ben- 
efit to our readers who are purchasing 
tools, equipments, dry goods, nursery 1m- 
plements, bicycles, spraying outfits, insec- 
ticides, raffia for tying buds, wagons, 
pruning shears, knives, poultry, etc., to 
send their orders to us knowing that they 
would receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 

We Therefore Offer our Services 


As buyers in one of the best markets in 
the country of almost everything you may 
need. We do not issue a catalogue giving 
prices, but will have an expert buyer 
ready to wait upon you whenever we are 
favored with your order. 

You know about how much you desire 
to invest in the implement or material, 
you desire to buy. Give us careful instruc- 
tions, sending payment with order, and we 
will make the purchases on the most favor- 
able terms possible. 

BICYCLES. 


Many of our readers are intending to 
purchase bicycles. We are in a position 
to furnish these wheels of desirable makes 
at lower prices than our readers can gen- 
erally secure. We should be pleased to 
hear from you along these lines. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


You want a Big Crop 
DONT OF WHEAT, 
THE ODORLESS 
PHOSPHATE 


IS THE STRONGEST AND 
CHEAPEST FERTILIZER EVER USED. 
JACOB REESE, 400 Chestnut St., Phil. Pa. 


BERRY BASKETS. 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, Etc. 


Peach Baskets. 

Sizes. 2. 4, 6,8, 10, 12. 14 
7 and 16 quarts. 

|| Grape Baskets. 

i Sizes, 344, 5, 8, 10 and 


















is 15 pounds. 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton. 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 


Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 
the manufactures. Special prices to dealers and car- 
oad buyers. Write for catalogue. 


A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, 


120 Warren St. New York City 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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one ° 
“aa WciKinley F 
i Strawberry |. 
” Plants crew) >> 
* will be mailed free to each | 
®| subscriber of GREEN’S FRUIT |* 
5¢| GROWER who sends us 50 cents |g 
=| for one year, and claims this |= 
| premium when ordering. m 











SiX SIX SIX SIX SIX SIX SIX 


Berry Baskets, $3 per M 
Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
i $1.59 per M., 
And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets Tic. 
Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 
be BRIGHTON,N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand, 1,000 to 5,000—82.75; 5,000 to 
10,000— $2.60. 10,090 to 20.000—$2.50. Over 
20,00 —22.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $17.0 per hundred. Baskets 
machine made, uniform in size and are of the 
best. Send for descriptive circular. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage stamps, 
ANDREW REASH, 
NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO., OHIO, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


99939099 56O000066660000006. 
‘Hold the Fort, | Wear the Emblem of Your Country, 
- Sewey B AND CIRES. 

















Ve are yiving awa! atehs 
Solid Gold Rings, Sporung Goods, Mae. 
ical Instruments, for — 13s Uncle 
Sam Scarf Pins at 10 cts. each, 
Beautifully enameled in 
National colors. We ask 
no money— send your 
name and address and we /' 
willforward you 18 Pins 
with premium list. When 
x you scll the Pins send 
the money to us and se- 
- lect premium. Wetrust you. 
U. S. PIN CO., Box 1540 

Boston, Mass, 


1 Am Coming! 
b0s0ceeeecencnsensenennnnce 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
A D - S and want all tohavothe same op- 
portunity. It’s VERY PLEASANT 

work and will easily pay $18 weekly, This is no deception. 7 
‘wantno money andwi!l!@ send full particularsto ail 
gen stamp, Mrs. A. H. Wiggins, Box47,Lawrence, Mich, 
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I Make Big Wages 
—At Home— 





Fiease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Send us your address 
and we will show vou 


a Day Sur howto make $3a day 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business tully. ber we g each rofit 

4 a, for e' day's work, absolntely snre, write at once. 
AL MANUFACTURING CO. Box. 90. DETROLT, MICH, 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














The Old Apple Tree. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Martha Anderson.’ 


How memory’s ckain all golden-linked 
Girds well the cherished years, 

Till pictured on their pillared walls 
Life’s background reappears. 

With many a vivid scene portrayed 
But none more bright to me 

Than childhood’s home, and pleasant thoughts 
Of our old apple tree. 


In walled enclosure safe it stood 
Where purpling grapes hung high 

Yet towered o’er all its leafy boughs 
Toward the summer sky. 

We shared the grapes but was there aught 
That grew. so temptingly, 

As wine-red fruit upon the boughs 
Of our old apple tree? 


Its branching limbs o’ershadowed all 
The grassy lawn below, 

Where we for play and romping sport 
Were oft forbade to go. 

But no such stern restrictions given 
Curbed here our liberty, 

When we enjoyed the pleasant swing 
In our old apple tree. 


We climbed the trunk, and quiet sat 
Within its chair-like arms, 

Full many an hour to sew and read 
And share its peaceful charms. 

With nothing to disturb our ease 
And sweet tranquility, 

While we were singing happy songs fe? 
In our old apple tree. ; 


An hundred years and more for good 
This history to trace 

That once a rustic farm-house stood 
Within that very place. 

When city walls were closing round, 
"Twas very pote to see, 

Not long would place be granted there 
For quaint old apple tree. 


And lo! there came a time of doom, 
Its strength became less firm 

For in its grand old generous heart 
There burrowed ant and worm, 

A nuisance to the housewife neat 
As all good folks agree, 

And then that dread command was given 
To fell our apple tree. 


To growing boys it seemed but fun, ! 
Their prowess to display, 

As axe and hatchet did their work 

‘ 4 that fatal day. 

With tearful eyes one mounrer viewed 
The scene regretfully, 

For deep affection had enshrined 
That choice old apple tree. 


VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Protection to Originators of New 
Fruits &c. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


From the foundation of our civil govern- 
ment the exclusive rights of inventors of 
machinery and every sort of contrivance 
have been recognized. They have been 
protected in those rights for long terms of 
years; and justly, too, in most cases. He 
who invents any machine or other device 
has a right to the benefits of the idea em- 
bodied in it, within certain reasonable lim- 
its. These limits, as to the time the in- 
ventor may enjoy them are fixed by law. 
Medical preparations are also patented. 
The work of the musical composer, the 
writer, and the art designer are also pro- 
tected from becoming public property, if so 
desired. No one may copy what any of these 
produce without their permission, and at a 
price which they may fix. 

INJUSTICE TO ORIGINATORS. 


But the inventor of new and valuable 
things in vegetable life has none of these 
privileges. He may study, plan, experi- 
ment at large cost of time and money, and 
work hard for years, even spend his life 
at it; but according to the laws of our 
country, and of the world, he has no priv- 
ileges in the practical use of his ideas 
above any other person. His work is pre- 
sumably for the common good: although he 
may starve in its performance. The orig- 
inator of new fruits, flowers and veget- 
ables, is taken for granted, to be a pa- 
‘triotic philanthropist, pure and simple. He, 
of all men, is set aside, or it may be, is 
held up to the world as an example of un- 
selfish devotion to the public good. And, 
I may say, after he has rendered this ser- 
vice to the world, it is rarely that he is 
even thanked for it. We seem perfectly 
willing to take what he produces for al- 
most no return. Some do even worse than 
that. They steal it from him in the most 
confidential manner. 

A notable example of this lack of public 
appreciation is the case of the originator of 
the Concord grape, Mr. E. W. Bull. That 
fruit has been a blessing to almost every 
man, woman and child in North America, 
for it has: made ail other grapes cheap, to 
say nothing of its competition with other 
fruits, and has. been the parent of a new 
race of choice varieties. Mr. Bull lived 
a life of close economy and died almost a 
pauper; while the product of his fore- 
thought and industry made a very consid- 
erable part of the world of horticulture, 
and of trade, comfortable and prosperous. 
It is true that his last days were made 
somewhat enjoyable by kind friends; but 
why should he not have had as good a 
right to what he earned as any other in- 
ventor? Was he not far more a benefac- 
tor of the human race than Denison (of the 
Denison perforated label), or Ayers or even 
Lydia Pinkham? Yet they, and their fam- 
ilies after them, have reaped the benefits 
of their abilities, and will do so for all 
time to come. The families of Burbank, 
Munson and Moore have as good a right 
to be millionaires as have those of Hos- 
tetter and Edison, and they would perhaps 
know as well how, and be as willing to do 
good with their means. No! it is unjust 
discrimination to thus treat the inventors 
of new creations in the living vegetable 
kingdom. It is class legislation in the 
truest sense to refuse to give them the 
same rights that are allowed to inventors 
in woods, and metals, and liquids, and 
combinations of words. This matter does 
not touch me personally in any measure; 
for I have never given the public anything 
of much consequence in the way of new 
fruits or other things; but I have a feel- 
ing of justice for those who have spent 
largely of time and thought and money for 
others, when they should have, but do not 
get anything of consequence in return. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 


We are told that there is no way to pro- 
tect them. That it would be impossible 
to safely give a patent right for a new 
apple, rose or pear because it is claimed 
they could not be identified and definitely 
known. I think we have experts who 
know varieties of fruits, etc., quite as well 
as those who have to do with mechanics 
and drugs know of their complications. 

There are constant conflicts of opinion 
row as to the certainty of distinction be- 
tween various tools, chemical combina- 
tions, ete., and the infringements of pat- 
tents. ‘The United States Patent Office 
has an army of scientific experts and legal 
advisers to decide points that are constant- 
ly coming up. It is hardly probable that 
there would be more difficulty with plant 
patents. \ 

It may be urged that different climatic 
and cultural conditions would cause varia- 
tions in varieties that would add greatly 
to the difficulty of identification. There is 
no doubt. that there is truth in this. But 
experts who understood their business 
could recognize these variations, with rare 
exceptions. The patent experts are deceived 
sometimes now. 

GOOD RESULTS. : 

Nearly all that has been done up to date 
in the way of securing new varieties ha 
-been ‘by accidental’ disc: sor. the ¥ 
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untary acts of unselfish persons. If there 
was even reasonable protection for their 
products we would see most remarkable 
development. There would be encourage- 
ment to hybridize and select in all the 
many lines of horticulture and likewise in 
agriculture. We would see, so I believe, 
such progress as we now scarcely dream 
of being possible. It is now so easy to 
procure, in a quiet way, and afterwards 
propagate new varieties of nearly all kinds 
of vegetation, that the chanves for profit- 
able sale are about over, before the original 
owner has had an opportunity to reap his 
just reward. No one would be harmed by 
protecting the rights of these worthy peo- 
ple. On the contrary, the whole country 
would be benefited by it, as has just been 
stated. 

There would be less chance for fraud, or 
for the imposition of worthless varieties 
upon the public. Those who might wish to 
protect their varieties from becoming pub- 
lic plunder would have an advantage over 
those who did not think their productions 
worthy of such protection. The board of 
experts might be able to dissuade many 
from taking out patents for inferior kinds. 
None would be compelled to take out pat- 
ents. The competition of the oid and val- 
uable standard varieties would be a con- 
stant check to useless introductions just as 
they are now. A list of all the well known 
varieties already in existence and recorded 
in public print would need to be made. This 
would be the starting point from which 
progress would be made upwards but not 
downwards. 

That I may live to see something of the 
kind as suggested, is one of my earnest 
desires.—H, E. Van Deman. 





The Home Market for Berries. 





A competent superintendent was placed 
in charge of the pickers, and each one re- 
quired to put the big berries in the bottom 
of the box and face the top with medium 
sized berries with points all turned up, 
making them look especially beautiful. A 
soiled box was never used and woe to the 
picker who put a button or a bad berry in 
the box. My wagon had a driver whose 
business it was to have it at the place most 
convenient, and see that a crate was pre- 
pared with the different kind of berries, 
so I could stép to the wagon and exchange 
a crate without loss of time, and theré 
have the different variations to tempt the 
appetite. I regarded it as my mission on 
earth to keep these people stufting them- 
selves with berries. If they tired of one 
kind I always had one of a different sort 
to relieve their appetite. Morning, noon 
and night they kept gnawing away. Two, 
four, six, eight quarts and frequently a 
half bushel for Sunday were required in 
place of the one and two quarts formerly 
received from the grocery. 


I never overcharged a customer, but did 
insist on having a good price for fancy 
fruit. Quality must be considered. It 
often happened that other growers came 
on the market and cut prices, and their 
gcods were promptly bought and shipped 
to other points, and thus the dealers were 
compelled to pay the prices I fixed on all 
fruits coming in competition with my own. 
I never sold a dealer a crate of berries 
and then went to his customers and re- 
tailed them at the same price. It costs 
money to do business and I always insisted 
on full retail price unless a half bushel was 
taken. The dealers soon saw I had natural 
advantages with which they could not com- 
pete, and that they were fairly dealt with, 
and so the boycott wore off. The fact is I 
never discovered there was a boycott until 
the thing was over. 

Whenever the people would not eat all 
the offerings the price was promptly re- 
duced to increase consumption. When a 
cut was made it was to everybody. People 
are very sensitive about this and the ut- 
most fairness must be maintained. 

When I sold strawberries, I engaged my 
raspberries, blackberries and other fruit, 
which I so managed that a continual suc- 
cession was had and I was on the market 
selling almost every day during the sum- 
mer. The grower must make himself fa- 
miliar with the best methods of canning 
and putting up fruits and be able to ex- 
patiate on the different varieties for this 
purpose. 

I never would belittle myself by run- 
ning from one house to another and ped- 
dling stuff. I would have regular cus- 
tomers and know where my berries were 
going before I left the farm. One of the 
beauties of this method is that you know 
exactly where every berry is to be placed. 

If there comes a cool day and berries do 
not ripen you can put people off, and if 
hot and sultry, so they ripen fast, a little 
urging will make people take more. Any- 
how, this is my favorite way of marketing 
fruit—North American Horticulturist. 





The Right of Might. 





War has been defined as murder glorified. 
The scaffold replaced by a triumphal arch 
would perhaps be more figurative. A con- 
dition of things qualified as extra-legal 
would be more exact. War is the paradox 
of jurisprudence. It sanctions that which 
it has forbidden, honors that which it pun- 
ishes and rewards that which it reproves. 
Its criterion is the result. ‘There is no 
question of justice or injustice. There is a 
question merely of victory and defeat. The 
Romans who, whatever their faults may 
have been, were not casuists, summed it up 
in a sentence—voe victus. War and hu- 
manity are congenital. They appeared on 
earth together. In the Old Testament the 
most ancient chronicle is a tale of murder. 
There two brothers are face to face. Their 
ideas conflict. One kills the other. The 
brothers are succeeded by families, the lat- 
ter by clans. There are tents and pas- 
sions. There are races, nations, empires. 
But always the conflict of ideas, always 
the battle which ensues. History has the 
monotony of the infernal regions. It is 
made up of groans. The lesson which dis- 
engages from it is the right of might. There 
never has been any other. The early war- 
riors had the whirlwind for ally. The 
moon was their servant. To aid them the 
sun stood still. The terror of Sinai 
gleamed from their breastplates. Men 
could not see their faces and live. They 
encroached and conquered. On a _ rock- 
bound hi!l they founded a line of kings. 
Presently Vengeance incarpate talked As- 
syrian. They were swept into chains and 
remained there until it occurred to Cyrus 
to change the Euphrates’ course. With 
Alexander, who chased kings hither and 
thither, came more might. When the Ro- 
man eagles pounced upon their prey there 
was more. There was always more. In 
history there is little else. Of justice or 
injustice never a word. Spain knows it. 
It is might that made her. But might is 
not eternal, Even Hercules is dead.— 
Edgar Saltus, in Collier’s Weekly. 





—A thing that is for you to do nobody 
else can do. Undone by you, it lacks just 
that which you orly can put into it—J. F. 
W. Ware. 

The final-word to be 
said to those who suffer 


from dyspepsia and seek 
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PEACH TREE CURL. 





The Present Season Has Been Fa- 
vorable for the Disease. 





The present spring is so favorable to the 
development of the peach “leaf curl,” and 
specimens of it, with inquiries for reme- 
dies, are coming in so frequently, perhaps a 
brief statement concerning it will be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

The “leaf curl” is caused by the fungus 
Taphrina deformans. Being a fungus dis- 
ease it should be treated as such and care 
taken to prevent its spreading through an 
orchard it has once entered. It attacks 
the peach leaves in the early spring, caus- 
ing them to become discolored, misshapen 
and sometimes thickened and curled. When 
the new leaves are badly infected they 
usually soon fall off. Unless. the tree is 
weakened too much new leaves usually 
form and the tree may make a fair growth 
and mature some fruit. The fungus is 
worst in cold, wet weather. 

The best recommended remedy is to 
spray, before the buds start in early spring, 
With ten pounds of lime, six pounds of cop- 
per sulphate and fifty gallons of water. 
One spraying should be made three weeks 
before the buds start and the other just 
before they start. If applied after the 
buds start this mixture will injure the new 
growth. Once the “curl” appears in an 
crchard it is liable to occur in subsequent 
years, hence trees affected this spring 
should be sprayed. before growth begins 
next season.—Very truly yours, J. C. Whit- 
ten, in Western Fruit-Grower. 





Gems of Thought. 





—He that loveth maketh his own the 
grandeur he loves.—Emerson. 

—There is in man a higher than love of 
happiness. He can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness.— 
“Sartor Resartus,’’ Thomas Carlyle. 

—The true prayer is that of the heart, 
and the heart prays only through its de- 
sires. We pray without ceasing when we 
unceasingly retain true love and true de- 
sire in our hearts.—Fenelon. 

—The old hope rises . . . that this 
sorrow, which at this hour seems more 
than I can bear, may dwell with me 
always as greatness from which my life 
may take its tone.——Ellen Watson. 

—What is this life but a circulation of 
little mean actions? We lie down and rise 
again, dress and undress, feed and grow 
hungry, work or play, and are weary; and 
then we lie down again and the circle re- 
turns.—Bishop Burnett. 

—Let thy soul soar in search of the in- 
finite, his purposes, his blessedness. Let 
nothing confine thee to the earth. But so 
long as thou art here feel thou bound to 
carry out a most definite end in life, cease- 
lessly work out a routine, bear a burden, 
have a ealling. Eternal life is the crown 
of the laborer who has tried his best to do 
his duty on earth.—Mozoomdar. 

—Though power is often the consequence 
of knowledge, yet it is far from being the 
same thing, ag some have affirmed. A man 
may know how to fence, when his arms 
are cut off, yet the idea of the art will not 
enable him for the practice. He may 
know how to build a ship, when neither 
wood nor iron is near him; but the skill 
in his head and his hand will not do his 
business; therefore knowledge alone is not 
power. 





Thinning Fruit. 





That all fruits are greatly benefited by 
thinning, is a fact that I feel certain will 
be conceded by everyone, yet it is a lament- 
able truth that but compuratively few fruit 
growers practice thinning their fruit, says 
A. A. Halliday, in American Gardening. 

With many, fruit growing is only a side 
issue. The farmer will, no doubt, tell you 
he cannot afford to spend the time, or that 
it is wasteful to destroy so much fruit. 
Now I am going to try to prove that any 
man who has fruit can afford to spend the 
time, and that it is exceedingly wasteful 
not to relieve his overburdened trees of a 
part of their load. 

Having grown p!ums for a good many 
years, I will speak more particularly of 
them, and the past season has furnished a 
good object lesson in this line. In my 
section I believe it safe to say that, at 
least, three-fourths of all the plum trees 
are dead, or permanently injured from 
overproduction. 

I recall one, quite a large orchard of 
Lombard trees (probably 150 or more), 
where every tree was as bare of leaves in 
July as they are in January. These trees 
were all loaded with fruit which shriv- 
eled up and colored before it was over half 
size. Many of the trees broke down and 
many branches were bent to the ground. 
After the trees were dead the owner shook 
off the plums, put them into barrels (!) and 
tried to sell them. 

Now these were all young and thrifty 
trees. I sold them to him four, five, and 
six years ago. His excuse for not thin- 
ning was that he could not afford the time. 
Had he picked off three-fourths of the 
fruit he would have saved his trees and 
had probably 200 bushels of nice plums 
which would have brought him in our 
market $400. I asked him what he was 
doing at the time he should have been thin- 
ning his plums. He said, “hoeing my corn.” 
Probably his entire corn crop was not 
worth $50. 

I should consider his trees alone worth 
$5 each, and the crop of plums at the 
very least, from $3 to $4 a tree. 

Do you think this man could afford to 
spend the time to thin his plums? 

I could cite many more similar cases 
that have come under my observation this 
past season. If our trees are worth any- 
thing, we must thin the fruit. 

I have about 200 plum trees, all set 
within the past five years. My rule is (and 
I live up to it), not to allow a tree to be 
so loaded as to require to be propped, or 
that the branches bend very severely. In 
thinning I do not do it all at once, but go 
over them from time to time taking off 
as I think they need it. 

Every time a tree overbears it weakens 
its vitality to that extent that it will never 
fully rally from the shock. 

The fruit will be inferior, both in size 
and quality, hence must be sold in the 
market at a price correspondingly low. The 
quality being poor, customers will soon 
lose their appetites for it and thus the de- 
mand will yearly grow less. Good goods 
will create a demand, while poor goods 
will spoil the best market in the world. 

The past season I kept account of the 
half-grown plums picked from one of my 
Burbank trees. It was very heavily loaded, 
and in thinning I took off seven-eighths of 
the fruit (seven to one), and the fruit left 
was estimated to average at maturity six 
inches in circumference, and many of the 
specimens measured 644 and some 6% 
inches. 

This was a tree that I had set three 
years ago (a small tree), and now measures 
84 feet high, and its branches extend 16 
feet, while the trunk is only one foot high. 
This tree matured about 2% bushels of 
fruit, all No. 1, and I picked every speci- 
men while standing on the ground. 

Had I allowed all the fruit to remain on 
the tree I am satisfied I would not have 
hdd any more bushels of fruit and it would 
not have brought one-half as much, and 








the tree would certainly have bven ruined. 

It requires good judgment, care and time, 
to properly thin fruit, but I believe no work 
in the orchard will pay better. Of course, 
all wormy or defective specimens should be 
picked off and at once destroyed. 

The direct gains derived from thinning 
are: Increased size with better quality, 
and consequently an enhanced ‘market 
value of the fruit. By decreasing the num- 
ber of specimens on a tree, we decrease the 
number of seeds, and while we will get 
as many bushels of fruit, the fewer num- 
bers of seeds to mature would delay the 
exhaustion of the soil, and prolong the life 
of the tree. 





The Burbank Plum, 





In the Texas Farm and Ranch, H. E. 
Van Deman writes: “In the last issue of 
the Texas Farm and Ranch I see that you 
say that the Burbank plum was the result 
of crossing by my friend Luther Burbank, 
of California. This is a mistake, for he 
found the original tree among a lot of seed- 
lings which he imported from Japan. When 
the fruit of this one and several others ap- 
peared he sent some to me at Washington 
for examination. i wrote him that this 
particular variety was the best Japanese 
plum that I had seen, and wished to name 
it in his honor, and advised him to send 
it out to the public. This is the way the 
Burbank came into prominence.” 





Plums. 





No fruit on the grounds was so abundant 
and fine as the plum crop. Of the fifty 
varieties that fruited ten were of the Jap- 
anese varieties, 

The fruit on all of the trees was thinned, 
resulting in larger size, and most of the 
varieties ripened, though some of the fruit 
rotted badly. Of the varieties most af- 
fected by the “brown rot” or monilia were 
the Lombard, Pond’s Seedling, Yellow 
Keg, Imperial Gage, Washington, 
McLaughlin and Spaulding. The fruit on 
those trees most closely planted or grow- 
ing in sbeltered, rather moist situations 
was most injured by the rot; that on trees 
growing the most rapidly rotted more than 
that grown on trees of only a moderate 
growth. 

Black-Knot: One of the results of the 
use of fungicides on the plum trees in the 
station orchard has been that searcely a 
specimen of the black-knot can be found 
on any of the trees, though no knots have 
been removed for about a year. 

Fertilizers used on the plum trees were: 

Two to three pounds sulphate of potash, 
or one to two pounds nitrate of soda, or 
two to four pounds acid phosphate, ac- 
cording to size and vigor of tree.—Massa- 
chusetts Bulletin No. 62. 





Covering Roses in Winter. 





One of my city neighbors was relating 
to me her experiences with roses the other 
day. She has had her yard planted with 
roses by a florist several times, and is only 
just now getting a successful “stand” of 
them. “I found that it was not a good 
plan to cover them at all in winter,’ she 
said. “I was, perhaps, unskillful in adjust- 
ing the amount of the covering, or in tak- 
ing it off at the proper time, but I always 
found that my roses had been made ten- 
derer by their winter covering, and the 
first bit of changeful weather that came 
in April or May was apt to kill the buds. 
Often we covered them so well (?) that the 
leaves packed about them caused them to 
decay. So we began to think that as it 
was a case of buying roses every year any- 
how, we would buy the two-year bushes 
and have plenty of them. When winter 
came we left them to their fate with no 
protection whatever. But in the spring 
they budded out and blossomed royally, 
even some of the teas, like Etoile’ de 
Lyon, that had been killed under covering 
the winter before, coming through alive 
almost to the tips. I need not say that we 
shall not cover our roses for winter again.” 
This is but one leaf of experiénce, and, 
while such treatment may often prove suc- 
cessful with two-year-old bushes of the 
hardier teas, it is not to be depended on for 
weak, small plants. At the same time, it 
is true that no covering at all is preferable 
to one improperly adjusted and taken off 
too soon.—Vick’s Magazine. 





Kinds of Manure. 





The difference in the various kinds of ma- 
nure, says the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
is due fully as much to the different kinds 
of food used as to the source of manure, 
but even with the same food there is some 
difference in degree of concentration. Hen 
manure is the strongest, followed by that 
of sheep, pigs, horses and cows. 

Poultry manure is especially rich in nitro- 
gen, because the solid and liquid parts are 
together, and also because the food is 
chiefly grain and animal matter. Hen ma- 
nure is rich likewise in potash. The nitro- 
gen is quite easily set free and hen ma- 
nure should always be mixed with earth 
to prevent waste. 

Sheep manure is so rich that it is some- 
times sold as concentrated fertilizer. Its 
richness is chiefly because of its compara- 
tive freedom from moisture. It ferments 
readily, and unless properly cared for is 
likely to lose part of its ammonia. The 
sheep produces from the same amount of 
dry food very much more manure than the 
pig. 

The manure of hogs ranges greatly ac- 
cording to the food. It is hardly as rich 
as the very loud odor would indicate, but 
it is generally considered stronger than 
that of most of the farm animals. It is 
moist and not inclined to heat, hence mixes 
well with horse manure, 

Horse manure requires. careful manage- 
ment because of its liability: to heat and 
fire fang, resulting in great loss of ammo- 
nia. The best way to manage it on the 
farm is to mix it with other manure, which 
ferments more readily, such as that of 
cows and hogs. If necessary to keep it by 
itself, it should be tramped down and kept 
moist to prevent heating. The liquid part 
of the manure of grain-fed horses is very 
rich and should be carefully saved. 

Cow manure, although the least concen- 
trated and the most watery of all, is the 
backbone of farm fertility because of its 
quantity. When mixed with horse ma- 
nure it makes what is commonly called 
barnyard manure, and is well adapted for 
most crops. When kept by itself, without 
plenty of litter, there is danger that the 
liquid part will leach away. 





—A full grown black ostrich is seven 
feet high, and easily carries on its back, 
with the speed of a horse, a man of aver- 
ege size. 

—It is estimated by the leading New 
York diamond dealer that there are up- 
ward of $500,000,000 worth of diamonds 
in this country. 

--According to computation the black 
race embraces about one-tenth of the liv- 
ing members of the human species, or 
150,000,000 individuals. 
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Fertilizers for Strawberries. 





Nitrate of soda is a valuable fertilizer for 

strawberries and raspberries, and should 
ey applied with powdered phosphate of 
me. 

This application to strawberries will 
sometimes treble the yield. The berries 
are larger in size, handsome in color, more 
solid and finer in flavor. Ordinary ma- 
nure will not produce such results, as it 
is not converted into plant food until after 
the demand of the fruit. 

Nitrate of soda and powdered phosphate 
of lime are assimilated by the plant at 
once, and appropriated at a cost of less 
than ten dollars per acre, using four hun- 
dred pounds of the mixture, which con- 
tains three ingredients considered neces- 
sary to use for feeding plants: Nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and an alkali—Andrew H. 
Ward, in Mehan’s Monthly. 





Epigrams. 





The evil we do not only lives after us, 
but plagues us mightily before we go. 

Alimony is the fine a man pays for hay- 
ing made an unsuccessful experiment. 

Credit is a false friend, who only stays 
with you wntil you are in trouble. 

There are people who will never get into 
the heavenly orchestra because they refuse 
to play anything but first fiddle. 

It’s very easy to judge how much smok- 
ing and drinking other people should do. 

A light heart goes easily with a heavy 
purse. 

It’s not the loudest amens that get the 
Lord’s ear the quickest. 

Some people imagine that they are re- 
ligious when the pleasures and excitement 
they get from it is the real attraction. 

Time will fly for every one but for him 
who waits.—The God Yutzo. 





Have You Noticed 





That eggs covered when frying will cook 
much more evenly? 

That if you heat your knife you can cut 
hot bread as smoothly as cold? 

That camphor menthol is an excellent in- 
halant if one is suffering from catarrh? 

That a little flour dredged over the top 
of a cake will keep the icing from run- 
ning? 

That the white of an egg, with a little 
sugar and water, is good for a child with 
an irritable stomach? 

That clear, black coffee, diluted with 
water and containing a little ammonia, will 
cleanse and restore black clothes? 

That a large slice of potato in the fat 
when frying doughnuts will prevent the 
black specks from appearing on their sur- 
face? 

That by rubbing with a flannel cloth 
dipped in whiting, the brown discoloration 
may be taken off cups which have been 
used for baking?—Up to date. 





Gooseberry Culture and Best 
Strawberries. 





Charles A. Green, Esq.: May I worry 
you with a few questions for your personal 
answer? 

1, About Gooseberries—Are there any or 
many of the large English varieties grown 
in this country so that they can be offered 
in market? If so, what prices do they 
bring, when ripe, as a dessert fruit, and 
in what markets have they an established 
hold? Do the Keepsake, Industry and 
Chautauqua grow anywhere at the East 
with much success, escaping the mildew? 
We have a dry climate here, no mildews, 
no moulds, no rusts, no blights. It strikes 
me we can, with irrigation and on our rich 
lands, produce the big fancy gooseberries 
very successfully. If so at all we could 
make it a large industry. Is there a mar- 
ket prepared for these fruits; or can it be 
worked up by offering in the face of all 
the summer fruits, from California and 
everywhere? What do you think? We 
can reach Chicago, und even New York 
in half the time and about half the cost 
of California. Is it worth trying? Are 
these varieties produced in this country, 
or must they be imported? 

2. As you know, I was for many years 
an extensive strawberry grower. Tor ten 
years I have been out of it. I am going 
in again bere. You have kept abreast of 
the times, which have progressed. I wish 
to grow strawberries strictly in hills—run- 
ners all cut. Can command water for per- 
fect irrigation—by spraying or otherwise, 
and have heavy and half sandy, very rich 
soil and lots of: stable manure. Is it your 
judgment that.I can succeed in getting de- 
cidedly heavier crops and larger and finer 
fruit by keeping cff all runners, and giving 
each plant say 12 inches square of good 
soil for development, than I can by a 
matted row system? What varieties would 
you name as most likely to succeed? I 
mean the older kinds like Bubach, Warfield, 
Tennessee, Jessie, Brandywine, Parker 
Earle, ete. I want to grow large, hand- 
some berries, and lots of them, and am 
willing to provide all the best conditions. 
I shall be greatly obliged for your sug- 
gestions, and we may do some business. 
—Sincerely, Parker Earle, Roswell, New 
Mexico. 

(Reply: I am growing in my garden at 
Rochester, New York, several of the large 
English gooseberries successfully, without 
any spraying, and without any trouble 
from mildew. There is also no mildew at 
our fruit farm, twelve miles out of Roch- 
ester, but there are some localities in every 
State where these foreign gooseberries can- 
not be grown unless the foliage is sprayed 
with liver of sulphur as recommended. We 
have picked and shipped this 9th day of 
June, our Industry gooseberries nearly full 
grown, but green. We send these to 
Boston through the Commission Depart- 
ment of American Express Company. This 
Express Company makes the sale in Bos- 
ton and returns to us the money received, 
less express charges. The price for these 
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large English gooseberries varies from four 
to 10 cents per pound, depending upon the 
season, size, demand, ete. I advise you 
to experiment in a small way. English 
gooseberries cannot be propagated in thig 
country; they are all imported. 

The American people have not learned to 
eat gooseberries as the English people 
therefore a large amount of Looseberricg 
could not at present be marketed jn a 
city, therefore I should go slowly in plant. 
ing gooseberries for market. The last 
quotations received from New York Were 
seven cents per quart. Industry, with te 
is a heavy bearer, as is also Keepsake and 
Chautauqua; in fact, all gooseberries bea 
abundantly here. ” 

I am not in favor of the hill culture of 
strawberries. I am satisfied that the most 
money can be made by locating the run- 
ners so as to leave the plants about six 
inches apart over a row 12 to 18 inches 
wide. Since the newer varieties are not 
quite ripe at this writing I hesitate as to 
what varieties to recommend. The Mai 
bach is safe and sure. With us the Jos 
sie has not been supplanted by any ‘other 
variety. Brandywine is also valuable I 
am confident on deliberation you should not 
attempt to grow strawberries for the mar. 
ket on the hills system, strictly speaking 
I fear that you will not find strawberry 
growing so profitable as in the olden times 
and yet I believe there is money in it at 
present. 

b commenced to answer this letter beforg 
looking at the signature to learn that the 
writer was my former friend, the welle 
known President of the American Horti- 
cultural Society, a man well-known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. It 
seems more likely that Mr. Earle can give 
the writer points, than otherwise on fruit 
culture.—Editor.) , 
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Roots of the Raspberry. 





Two weeks ago, we gave a picture of 4 
Toots of a strawberry plant, showing how 
I'mited is the feeding range of this fruit 
It will be remembered that strawberry 
roots all feed close to the main plant, so 
that the fertilizer must be put Within 2 
foot of the plant in order to be directly 
‘available. This week, we show at Fig 
144, a photograph of the roots of a black. 
cap raspberry (Gregg). This picture jg 
taken from Prof. E. S. Goff’s article in the 
Fourteenth Report cf the Wisconsin Ex. 
reriment Station. The soil in which thesa 
raspberry roots grew was the same as that 
in which the strawberries were grown 
The roots extended horizontally a @istanca 
of four feet, and five feet down into the 
soil. It will thus be seen that the rasp- 
berry may be fertilized by broadeasting 
the fertilizer over the entire space between 
the rows, for the feeding range of the roots 
is very much greater than that of the 
strawberry. We also called attention to 
the shallow growth of the main roots. It 
will be seen that these run out close to the 
surface of the ground. This seems to be 
a warning s£gainst the free use of the plow 
be‘ ween the rows. The method of running 
a plow in early spring close up to the row, 
throwing the dirt away and applying fer- 
tilizer in the furrow, is evidently desirable 
for the strawberry but not for the rasp- 
berry.— Rural New Yorker. 





Red Raspberries, Currants, Ete, 





Loudon—Good grower, large size, very 
productive, and will probably take the 
place of Cuthbert. 

Phoenix—No good compared with others. 

Hansell—Good to sell only before Cuth-.; 
bert and Loudon berries are in market, 

Have no use for Gregg and Souhegan 
black caps. ‘ 

A one-year-old RED CROSS CURRANT 
plant set in fall of ’96 made a growth in 
all of over twelve feet in 97. Cherry best , 
of all red currants. Crandal tree black cur- 
rant, second year, no fruit, good grower. 

If there is a gooseberry that will not 
mildew here [ think it will not any place. 
Red Jacket has mildewed a little. Pearle 
and Downing seem to be free, further trial 
needed, 

Strawberry-Raspberry has no earthly use 
as a csremercial fruit; only good as a weed. 

Logan Berry—Very promising fruit here, 
larger than blackberries, earlier, more pro- 
ductive, good quality, a little too soft when 
fully ripe. 

Mayberry, second year, no fruit, good 
grower, tender, ornamental. 

Dwarf Juneberry, second year, no fruit, 
slow grower. 

Tree cranberries, second year, no fruit, 
about four feet high. 

Lutie grape, extra fine, early, red, pro- 
ductive, hangs on vine for a month. 

Campbell’s Early grape has made a large 
srowth for the first year after being trans- 
planted. 

The following strawberries fruited last 
year: Brandywine, Bubach, Gandy, Great 
Pacific, Michigan, Mitchel’s Early, Sharp- 
less, Wilson, Anna Kennedy, Clark’s Seed- 
ling, Jessie, Warfield, Eleanor and Child’s. 
Clark’s Seedling is best for shipping and 


% 


i 


canning. Berries are 1:arketed here in 
erates holding twenty-four one-pound 
boxes. 


From White dewberry plants set three 
or four years have had two or three ber- 
ries. Lucretia dewberry of some value for 
market because of its earliness, 

Salmon berries grow wild here and are 
used by no one, though they are handsome 
in color. 

I have not mentioned hardiness in any 
of the above named plants, because the 
thermometer very rarely reaches below tel 
above zero, here. ‘ 

The above notes are based upon per- 
sonal experiments and are known to be 
true for this location, though perhaps 
wrong for distant places.—Robert C. Prin 
dle, in Strawberry Culturist. 





—The district of Bagdad, Turkey, in 
Asia, furnishes a wool, the best grades of 
which are used in the manufacture of 
worsteds, such as braids and sweaters. 
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Thinning Fruit. 


Thinning of fruit has been generally rec- 
ended for a number of years, but the 
of this operation has been very 
jmited. Wherever practiced, thinning has 
teen found to be decidedly beneficial in the 

-juction of larger fruit of better quality. 
\Ithough only a few carefully conducted 
experiments have been made, there is no 
reason why thinning should not be profit- 
abe with many of our fruits. 

The number of fruits per tree may be 
slated by pruning or by the thinning of 
jndividual specimens, The former method 
js desirable, and is generally used with 
blackberries, raspberries, and grapes, al- 
though with the last named fruit clusters 
of newly set fruit are frequently removed, 
- are also berries from over-crowded clus- 
Reduction in the number of fruits 
. most easily effected by pruning, 
‘th most of our orchard fruits the 

results ean probably be obtained by 
and also by thinning, where the 

Hing of fruit is too thick. 

Thinning is perhaps most important with 
eaches and plums, both of which fruits 

» a great tendency to overbear. This 
: especially true of Japanese plums, and 
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rho Massachusetts Hatcb Experiment 
Station has made some interesting experi- 
ts in the thinning of apples. Two va- 
ties, Gravenstein and Tetofsky, were se- 
ro] for the experiment. A tree of each 
retry was thinned July Ist, and a tree 
eae, variety left unthinned. Of the 
rayenstein variety, the thinned tree 
nine bushels of first quality of 
iit, and the unthinned tree two and one- 
if bushels of first quality; the thinned 
oe yielded one bushel of second quality 
P fruit, and the unthinned tree two and 
one-half bushels of second quality; thinned 
tree nine and one-half bushels wind-falls, 
the unthinned tree ten and one-half bush- 
els. The thinned Tetofsky tree yielded 
tvo bushels of first quality of fruit, and 
the unthinned tree no fruit at all; each 
tree yielded one-half bushel of second qual- 
ity fruit; thinned tree one bushel of wind- 
falls, the unthinned tree three bushels. The 
*h ig of the Gravenstein tree cost 48 

and of the Tetofsky 35 cents. Sell- 
ing of the different classes of apples at the 
prevaihing market prices, 60 cents per 
hushel for firsts, and 25 cents per bushel 
for seconds, the net gain due to thinning 
was 8> cents for the Tetofsky and $1.85 
for the Gravenstein. A large percentage 
of the wind-falls were due mainly to the 
short stems and the fact that the fruit was 
borane in clusters, which caused crowding 
during growth. Thinning is especially im- 
portant for fruits having this characteris- 
tic. 

Guei and Victoria plums also were 
thinned at the Massachusetts station. The 

3) were divided into approximately 
jualéparts. The thinned half of the Guei 
rees’ gave nine quarts of first-class fruit, 
and the unthinned half five and one-half 
quarts. Sixteen quarts were harvested 
from the thinned half of the Victoria tree, 
tine and one-half quarts from the un- 
thinned half. The thinning of the Guei 
cost 12 cents, and of the Victoria 18 cents. 
Selling the fruit at the prevailing prices, 
there was a net gain of 20 cents in one 
instance and 41 cents in the other, due to 
thinning. Thinning also had a_ beneficial 
elect in decreasing the ravages of ‘brown 
Toi. 

Experiments in thinning apples at the 
New York State Experiment Station also 
proved the beneficial effects of thinning. It 
Was estimated that trees on which the 
hunber of fruits was reduced gave a profit 
of from 10 to 15 per cent. more per tree 

an those net thinned. 

Quoting from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 72, 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
ciltwre, thinniag has the following advan- 


tages: 
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“Thinning inereases the size of fruit, 
tives it more color, and a better flavor. It 
diminishes the amount of worthless fruit, 
Wind-falls, ete., increases the amount of 
Xo, 1 fruit, and in some cases increases 
the total yield. It lessens the amount of 
Tot, especially in the case of peaches and 
plums, since the diseases can spread less 
eisily where the fruits do not touch each 
other, Thinning also tends to keep in- 
Jivrious insects in check, as care is taken 
t0 remove the infested fruit. It is also 
Probable that the production of large quan- 
thes of inferior or worthless fruit weakens 
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the vitality of trees so much that it takes 

considerable time for them to recover. It is 

also thought that even where the total 

crop is not much greater on unthinned 

than on thinned trees the production of a 

greater number of seeds on the former is 

an important factor in lowering the vital- 

ity of the tree. Trees which are over-* 
loaded one year seldom bear much the next, 

but in cases where thinning has been prac- 

ticed systematically for several years lit- 

tle trouble has been experienced in this re- 

gard.” ; 

This Bulletin recommends that thinning 

be delayed until there is no further danger ! 
of premature dropping of fruit from lack 

of pollination, the effect of frost, or other 

accidental causes. It should be done, how- 

ever, before the fruit is large enough to 

tax the tree. Plums should be thinned 

when half grown and before the pits hard- 

en; peaches when half an inch in diam- 

eter; apples when from half an inch to an 

inch and a half in diameter. The number 
of fruits left will depend upon the char- 
acter of the tree, habit of tree growth, 
vigor of tree, and arrangement of fruits. 
—R. L. Watts, Horticulturist for the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station. 





The Stringfellow Method. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In your last issue, Mr. L. B. Pierce 
makes the following remarks about close 
root pruning: 


“THE STRINGFELLOW METHOD 


of depriving trees of all roots is finding 
some very enthusiastic advocates by those 
horticulturists who are given to adopting 
everything new or strange. My attention 
was recently cailed to an orchard whose 
planter, a clergyman, went for advice to a 
prominent horticulturist who was affected 
with the Stringfellow heresy. He followed 
advice and cut away about all the roots 
and most of the tops. The result was that 
nearly all the pears and cherries died, the 
peaches alone withstanding the murderous 
system. It has been the opinion of ad- 
vanced horticulturists for three generations 
that nurserymen did all the mangling that 
tree roots would bear, but the Stringfel- 
low method seems to out-Herod Herod. 
Planters would do well to remember that 
Mr. Stringfellow lives in the moist climate 
close to Galveston Bay with standing water 
in the ground seven feet below the surface. 
Some kinds of trees will root from cuttings 
in that sifuation, so roots are of much less 
account than in the dry soils and slow 
climates of Northern latitudes—L. B. 
Pierce.” 

I was very much surprised to read the 
above from Mr. Pierce, for in my book, 
the “New Horticulture,’ I quote him as 
furnishing a striking instance of the su- 
periority of short over long roots, when 
planting trees. Several years ago he made 
the following statement in your valuable 
paper: 

“We have a tree standing near the south 
kitchen door that is about twenty yeurs 
old, from a root graft, and spreads forty 
feet and is thirty feet high. Last year it 
was the only one on the place that bore 
apples smooth and large enough to use. 
This tree bore about three bushels and 
furnished pie timber for about two months. 
The entire apple crop on four hundred 
other trees (presumably long rooted when 
set—H. M. S.) was less than a bushel. 
This year this tree is bending beneath its 
load of fruit, and about the middle of Au- 
gust I was obliged to pick a part to relieve 
the burden.—L. B. Pierce.’ 

So much for a tree planted according to 
the Stringfellow heresy. It is hard to un- 
derstand how any one who has ever planted 
a root graft, can fail to see that it, and 
the close root pruned tree are identical. If 
a one or two-inch piece of root, and five 
or six-inch scion, when put together, will 
make a first class tree in one year, as we 
know it will, all over the country, why 
won’t that tree, if dug and cut back, root 
and top like a root graft, make equally as 
good growth the second year? As bearing 
on this point, I will quote from a letter 
written me several years ago by Mr. Luther 
Burbank, of California. He says: “For 
years I have used a one-inch root and five- 
inch scion and strange to say in an experi- 
ment with apples and pears made to test 
the matter, I used one-inch roots with 
five-inch scions and from the same lot of 
roots and scions, some with three-inch 
roots. There was no difference in the 
stand but in the case of the pears the 
shorter roots produced the largest and best 
trees. The apples were nearly alike.” 
While I could quote from parties all over 
the United States, who have practiced 
this plain, common sense method of tree 
planting with perfect success, I will only 
give one more endorsement. Mr. J. H. 
Hale, of Connecticut, the famous fruit 
grower and nurseryman, says: 

“Mr. H. M. Stringfellow: 

“Dear Sir—I am glad to state that the 
close root-pruning which was practiced 
when planting our entire orchard of one 
hundred thousand trees at Fort Valley, 
Georgia, proved to be the most success- 
ful operation we ever practiced, less than 
one-half of one per cent. of the trees fail- 
ing to grow, and all making the most vig- 
orous and even growth I have ever seen 
in any orchard in America. The orchard 
is now three years old, and gave us an 
enormous crop of fruit this past season. I 
am thoroughly in favor of this system of 
root pruning.—Yours truly, J. H. Hale.” 

In view of the above facts, the question 
is, what was the matter with the clergy- 
man’s trees, that they turned out so badly. 
There may have been several causes. The 
most probable is that the ground was not 
thoroughly firmed around them. Where a 
large amount of roots is left, they will take 
hold in a drouth even though the soil be 
left loose, as many people leave it. But 
where the tree has no roots, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to tramp or ram _ the 
earth tightly in order to bring the cut sur- 
faces into close contact with the soil. 
Again if trees are heeled in until the sap 
rises freely in spring, and then root-pruned 
and set, they do not grow off as well. An- 
other cause is manuring in the hole. Long 
roots will stand it, but where a tree is 
reduced practically to a cutting, if a heavy 
rain occurs just after setting, the liquid 
manure seems to poison the fresh cut sur- 
faces, especially when large holes have 
been dug, which become minature wells at 
times. A _ close root-pruned tree 
should be. set in just as small a hole as 
possible, then thoroughly rammed or 
trampled and manure or fertilizer scat- 
tered around the tree on the surface. Thus 
treated, there is no possible reason why a 
close root pruned tree will not succeed, 
wherever’ a root graft or a cutting will 
grow. The object of root pruning is to 
compel the tree to re-establish itself on 
a system of new, strong, deep roots, in- 
stead of feeble, fibrous and lateral ones, 
which are invariably emitted if long roots 
are left when it is planted. -The well- 
known fact that grape, cotton-wood or 


other cuttings, and all tree seed will make 
larger, 
trees than ordinarily transplanted ones, is 
due to their system of deep roots. 
root-pruning practically makes a seedling 
of every transplanted tree, as far as its 
roots are concerned. While the first year’s 
growth may not show much or any su- 
periority, in a few years the close, root- 
pruned one will outstrip those set with long 
roots, just as Mr. Pierce’s little root graft 
in hard ground, beat his long-rooted, well- | ing from eight dozen to ten dozen each, as | Qoveities and War Empl 


more productive and longer-lived 


Close 
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cultivated orchard trees.—H. M. Stringfel- 


ow, Galveston,- Texas. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


Is It Possible? 


That the barn roof leaks? 

That tools were left where last used? 
That fences are never repaired until stock 
gets out? 

That there are no shade trees in the pas- 
ture field? 

That sheep and cockle burrs are allowed 
in the same field? 

That all grain bags are not marked with 
your initials in ink? 

That the supply of fuel for winter is not 
being hauled, while the roads are good? 
That shoats are allowed the privilege of 
a ten-acre field without rings? 

That the same variety of wheat has been 
on the farm for fifteen years? 

That an abundance of small fruit for 
family use is not raised on the farm? 

That noxious weeds, such as ox-eye daisy, 
white top, etc., are allowed to go to seed? 
That stock is turned out where there is 
barbed-wire fence, without first leading up 
to it? 

That many farmers got rid of their sheep 
a year or so ago, and have none on the 
premises to-day? 

That farmers do not realize that we have 
heretofore had periods of depression, and 
that better times are coming, asks the 
Stockman and Farmer. 


~ 


Words of Wisdom, 


Elbow grease is the essential oil of in- 
dustry. 

Some men grieve two dollars’ worth over 
every dollar they lose. 

Any fool can lay plans, but it takes a 
wise man to hatch them out. 

A cheap watch is usually in sympathy 
with the eight-hour movement. 

Cows are not milked by machinery, but 
the milk is watered by hand as usual. 

The druggist would rather sell a pound 
of cure than an ounce of prevention. 

The world wil! never get any better until 
children are an improvement on their pa- 
rents, 

If all the Jies told in a political cam- 
paign were nailed, the nail factories would 
have to run twenty-four hours a day. 

It would keep a half dozen harvesting 
machines busy gathering in the crop of wild 
oats sown by some young men.—Chicago 
News. 





Muskrat a Milk Thief. 


Farmer Youngs, of Harmony, Penn., has 
noticed that his cows have come up at 
night with the appearance of having been 
milked. He got tired of it and sent his 
hired man to the pasture to catch the thief. 
He spent the day near enough to the cows 
to watch them, he thought, but at night 
it was still evident that the cows had been 
milked again. He was reprimanded and 
sent back with them the next day. 

At about 11 o’clock, he says, a cow went 
into some brush near a small lake. He 
crept through the grass and caught the 
thief in the act, and he proved to be a 
large muskrat. The muskrat was hang- 
ing on to the cow’s udder and seemed to 
be enjoying his dinner immensely. When 
the rat disappeared into the swamp the 
cow was angry and was driven back into 
the pasture with great difficulty —New 
York Press. 





Nut Trees. 


The age at which any nut trees come 
into bearing depends on the care given to 
the trees. Some authorities state that 


bring them into full bearing, from the time 
the nut is planted. This is a mistake, as 
trees that have been well cared for should 
bear a bushel of nuts in ten years, and the 
amount will increase rapidly each. year 
after that time. Some may enjoy raising 
these trees from seed; to be sure, it is 
rather a slow process, but it is interesting 
work. When planting the nuts, if they 
have thin shells, be perfectly sure that they 
have not dried out at all. The best plan 
is to get them as soon as they ripen and 
plant them at once. When thisis not possible 
keep them in moist sand or sawdust until 
they can be started. Butternuts, walnuts, 
hickory nuts and filberts being hard-shelled 
will keep in growing condition much longer, 
but should be planted in the fall as they 
germinate better when allowed to freeze, 
as that cracks the shell. The fall plant- 
ing is nature’s own plan, and the nearer 
we follow her ways the better results we 
may expect. Another thing, do not plant 
the nuts deep; nature drops them on the 
surface and gives them a thick covering of 
leaves in which the dirt catches as it blows 
about, then the snow covers all and helps 
the leaves to decay and form a covering 
of leaf mold for the tree to grow in. It is 
not practicable for any of us to try to raise 
all these kinds of nuts, but select the ones 
most likely to succeed in our climate, and 
by proper care aud attention make a suc- 
cess of it. We may not reap the benefit 
of our labors, but our children will and 
theirs after them.—Vick’s Magazine. 





A Grocer’s Lesson for Farmers. 


It is very important to learn just what 
the consumers of your produce like best— 
for, instance, what varieties of potatoes 
suit them best, and what kinds of fruit 
are the most popular with them—and then 
endeavor to raise only what will take best 
in your market. The popular taste varies 
a great deal in different places. In some 
pure white egzs are preferred. to such an 
extent that one or two cents more a dozen 
is paid for them than for the darker ones, 
and the farmers find that it pays them to 
keep only such hens as will produce the 
white eggs, while my customers prefer the 
dark ones, claiming they are richer. It is 
generally no harder to raise what is liked 
best after you have once discovered the 
tastes of your customers, and it is certainly 
much to your advantage to do so. 

A few suggestions concerning the prepa- 
ration of produce for market may prove 
helpful, as a grocer has better opportuni- 
ties than the producer for observing what 
pleases best. 

Butter should always be brought to the 
store in rolls during the months when the 
weather will permit. The roils should 
never be made larger than six pounds, and 
should be wrapped separately in butter 
cloth, or it is very convenient for us to 
have it in one-pound prints, as there is no 
waste in cutting and weighing. The best 
one-pound print is the brick-shaped one, 
as brick butter can be packed in less space 
than the round prints can, and can be 
wrapped more easily and neatly in butter 
paper (wax paper), which should always 
be used on one-pound prints. Butter put 
up in this way, if strictly good, is worth a 
cent or two more a pound. 

When two shades of butter are mixed, 
giving it a mottled appearance, it is very 
hard to sell it, even though it may be good, 
and if in the winter your butter is inclined 
to be white, use a harmless butter color, 
as people don’t like to eat white butter. It 
is very hard to regulate the price of but- 
ter without hurting some one’s feelings, as 


there are so many kinds of bad butter that 
it is hard to grade it. 


Bring your eggs in shallow baskets, hold- 





they ate <*77 likely to get broken if han- 
dled in anything. deeper, and many that 


fifteen or twenty. years. are necessary to. 


bring any soiled ones or very small ones 
among them. Wash the fornier and leave 
the latter at home for use there. A cus- 
tomer dislikes very much to find dirty or 
under-sized eggs among those he buys. 

A few bushels of small potatoes in a 
load that is offered for sale will cause the 
whole load to sell for less than the re- 
mainder would if the small ones were 
taken out from among the better potatoes. 
Thus you would not only get more for the 
rest, but would have the small ones left 
for feeding purposes. Try to raise the po- 
tatoes that are the most popular among 
the consumers of your locality. Your 
grocer can tell you what kinds these are if 
you do not know. 

Pickled meat and lard should be brought 
in large jars, rather than in tin or barrels, 
as jars have a much neater appearance 
around the store and the outside of them 
can be kept clean and bright more easily. 
Leave your jars until the meat or lard has 
keen sold out of them, or, if you have not 
enough to do this, get one in exchange for 
yours from the grocer. But never insist on 
changing it from one jar to another unless 
it is absolutely necessary, as it is a very 
disagreeable job, and one that the grocer 
often has not time for through the busy 
part of the day. 

Bacon and hams should be wrapped well, 
to keep out insects and dust if marketed in 
warm weather. If they are well cured 
you will nearly always find them in good 
demand, as a great many people do not 
like to buy city packed meat because of the 
amount of wrappings they get with it. 

Small fruits should be brought to market 
soon after picking, with as little jolting as 
possible, so that they will look fresh and 
sell quickly. 

The idea is to make everything appear 
at its best, which can be done without 
practising any deceit, and the man who 
learns how to do this and studies the de- 
mands of his local market is the one who 
will get the highest prices—W. B. Linn, 
in N. Y. Tribune. 





Making the Best of Things. 


One of the most popular writers in a 
publication devoted very largely to the in- 
terests of the household gives some excel- 
lent advice to young men who are discon- 
tented with their situation in life, and who 
are disposed to find fault with their duties 
and surroundings. 

He says, among other good things: “The 
place where a young man finds himself is 
exactly where his Creator meant he should 
be, and therefore he must be capable of 
filling it.’ “Our failures are due te our- 
selves, not to other people or our eaviron- 
ment.” y 

If this admirable sermonette had been 
preached to young women as well as young 
men, and to the youthful and middle-aged 
alike, it would have been equally appro- 
priate, and might have taught a salutary 
lesson to other classes of fault-finders than 
the one directly addressed. Shakespeare 
makes Cassius say: “The fault, dear Bru- 
tus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” While this may 
be subject to some modifications, in the 
main it is strictly true. Grumblers and pes- 
simists are fond of saying that circum- 
stances make the man, but they cannot 
deny that in almost all cases great men 
have made their own circumstances. It 
is so much easier to find fault with and 
complain of the things we do not like than 
to set about with a resolute determination 
to better them. It is not given to every 
one to have pleasant and agreeable sur- 
roundings made for them, but they can 
make themselves so agreeable that they 
are almost indispensable. Persons who 
are removed from friends and associates— 
those who have either from necessity or 
choice cut themselves off from their kin- 
dred, very often fall into repinings and 
fault-findings because they are so solitary. 

One woman, in a fit of despondency, 
broke out in violent railings against those 
about her, declaring that she was alone in 
the world, had no friends and received no 
consideration, while most of those around 
her had circles of friends, entertainments 
and amusements of various sorts. The re- 
sponse to her complaint was: ‘We have 
our friends because we make ourselves so 
agreeable that people become attached to 
us. If we were irritable, scoldy, grumbly, 
fretful and forever picking flaws wit 
everybody and everything we should be 
just as much alone in the world as you 
have made yourself.’ Those who have 
friends, standing, position, good will and 
good times must, as a rule, work for the 
pleasures they enjoy. If young people were 
at the outset of life taught that there is a 
price to pay for everything they have in 
this world, they would grow up and go 
through life in a much more eomfortable 
fashion and be more agreeable not only to 
themselves, but to every one. with whom 
they come in contact—N. Y. Ledger. 





The bacteria known now number 560 spe 
cies, according to a London institution lec- 
ture by Professer W. B. Bottomley, and 
practically our entire knowledge of these 
has been worked out since 1830, through 
the influence of Pasteur. 
species there are only about forty. Bac- 
teria are found everywhere in the air and 
in our homes. 
250,000,000 could be accommodated on a 
penny postage stamp, and: they multiply 
with incredible rapidity. It is estimated 
that a human being takes in by respiration 
30,000 germs each day, or 100,000,000 a 
year. Not only are most of them harm- 
less, but they give flavor to butter, cheese, 
game, etc., and they are the scavengers of 
nature. They are absolutely necessary for 
the “round of life.” 





In a lecture at Inverary, the other even- 
ing, on ‘What is Science?’ the Duke of 
Argyll gave it as his view that Darwin 
was not so much opposed to teleological or 
theological explanations of the creation of 
life as many people supposed, and certainly 
not so much as most of his followers are. 
In support of this he narrated an inter- 
view he had with Darwin in the last year 
of his life. His attention having been di- 
rected to some specially remarkable adapta- 
tion of organs of function, Darwin said, 
looking very grave for a moment: ‘Some- 
times the vision of design in nature comes 
upon me with overpowering force, but at 
other times it seems to vanish.” 





MARKETING FRUIT. 


Best Results in Selling Fruit 


Can only be secured by keeping posted on 
the markets. Chicago, which is one of the 
largest and best fruit markets in the world, 
should be watched by every fruit grower. 
8S. T. Fish & Co., 189 So. Water St., are on 
the ground with every facility and are will- 
ing to furnish, free of charge, quotations 
which will be found reliable. They have 
made an enviable record, secured from 22 
successful years; are entirely responsible 
financially. 


ANNIVE 
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FRUIT FARM. 


How Its Apple Orchard was Re- 
stored—Wonderful Results of 
Spraying. 


He then commenced experimenting, very 
cautiously, on a very small scale. He 
pointed out to us the two Baldwin trees, 
near the center of the orchard, waich he 
sprayed the first year of his experiment, 
three times during the season. As the sea- 
son advanced he began to detect a great 
difference in the fruit on those two trees 
and those surrounding them, and the re- 
mainder of the orchard, and when the fruit 
was matured those two trees gave large 
yields of first-class apples, but the bulk 
of the fruit in the remainder of the orcb- 
ard was so covered with scab fungus that 
most of it was evaporated and the re- 
mainder was far from being first-class. 
The next year he sprayed all his apples 
and pears three times, with the exception 
of fourteen large Baldwin trees left as a 
check. When the apples were ready to 
gather, he had a large crop of nearly per- 
fect apples on the sprayed trees, while on 
the fourteen not sprayed there were but a 
few apples on the tops of the trees that 
were marketable, and he gathered only 35 
barrels. The apples remained 34 days in 
barrels and were then assorted and re- 
packed and the 35 barrels had shrunk 5 
barrels, while the 2,400 on the sprayed 
trees had shrunk but 5 in 2,000. Every 
year since then he has sprayed his apples 
five times. This year his Baldwin trees, 
which largely predominate, are mostly bar- 
ren, but hig Roxbury Russets Greenings, 
Pound Sweets, Hubbardstons, Twenty- 
ounce, etc., are bearing fair crops of fine 
apples. He is ealculating upon about 1,400 
barrels this year. In one corner of a large 
plat of Roxbury Russet trees, which are 
loaded with remarkably fine fruit, was one 
tree left without spraying. .That tree 
shows the usual presence of a large propor- 
tion of scabby, imperfect fruit. 

For many years Mr. Wood kept his 
orchard in grass, pasturing with sheep, but 
last year he plowed a portion of it, quite 
shallow, so as not to disturb the roots, and 
harrowed freqnently through the season. 
This year he plowed the same piece again 
and another portion of the orchard. He 
thinks he can discern greater vigor in the 
part cultivated two seasons than in that 
cultivated but one, and in the one culti- 
vated one season than in the remainder 
of the orchard still in sod. That under 
cultivation he seeded in August with crim- 
son clover. The seed germinated readily 
and made a thick stand, but is now suffer- 
ing from the drouth prevailing in Western 
New York. 

In addition to the 25 acres of apple orch- 
ard, this farm contains 3,000 dwarf An- 
gouleme pears, 1,000 Anjous, 300 Standard 
Bartletts, 500 Kieffers, 200 Winter Nelis, 
700 peach trees, 100 German prunes, 100 
Grand Duke plums, 100 Japan plums and 
900 quinces. Quite a number of the An- 
gouleme are bearing, but are still making 
a luxuriant growth. The new growth is 
cut back severely every year, and last 
spring the central leader was cut out, be- 
cause the fruit growing upon it was so ex- 
posed to the sweeping winds that it was 
blown off before maturity. This orchard 
was seeded last year to crimson clover, and 
a heavy growth turned under last May. 

The pear’psylla has invaded the orchard, 
and, notwithstanding thorough spraying 
with kerosene emulsion, some were still 
left. When the insect gets down in the 
axils of the leaves and covers itself with 
honey dew, the emulsion will not kill it. 
He intends to commence spraying for the 
psylla earlier next season with whale-oil 
soap. Another worm that injures his 
pears to some extent is the new worm 
noticed last year, a large greenish-white 
worm, which eats a hole into the side of 
the young fruit. Although the wound 
seems to heal over, it leaves a hole in the 
fruit that detracts from its appearance 
and market value. Paris green or other 
poisons will not destroy this worm, be- 
cause not enough will adhere to the smooth 
side of the pear to poison it. Mr. W. 
found, however, that by jarring the trees 
early in the morning, as is done for cur- 
culio, the worm will drop to the ground 
and can be crushed. 

The 500 Kieffers on this farm are a won- 
derful sight. The trees are eight years 
old, have made a large growth, and were 
loaded with fruit that in many cases hung 
in low ropes. He will have a good many 
barrels and has already recgived very sat- 
isfactory offers for them. artletts bore 
well this season, and Anjous and Winter 
Nelis are beginning to bear. The quinces 
are grown to trees, on single trunks, and 








heads six or eight feet high, loaded with 
the yellow fruit. The plums and prunes 
have a good start, and the Japan plums— 
Diamond, Burbank, and Satsuma—bore 
considerable fruit this year. Many of his 
peach trees are Fitzgerald, and that va- 
riety has made nearly twice the growth of 
others. I had an opportunity of testing 
Wonderful, Globe, and Crosby peaches. 
Globe is a very large peach, nearly round, 
resembling Crawford’s Early in color of 
skin and flesh, and of good quality; saw 
specimens nearly nine inches in circumfer- 
ence. Wonderful is also very large, ob- 
long, with sharp protuberance on end op- 
posite the stem. It is coarser grained than 
Globe. Crosby is only medium in size, 
light yellow, but fine grained and of ex- 
cellent quality: 
Mr. Wood gives considerable attention 
to his family fruit and vegetable garden, 
believing that the farmer’s table ought to 
be pretty nearly as well supplied with 
those luxuries a& are the tables of towns- 
men in moderate circumstances. His gar- 
den is of good size, considerably larger one 
way than the other, and can be convenient- 
ly worked with a horse. The small fruits 
are in long rows, quite a distance apart, 
and rows of vegetables are grown between. 
Mr. W. has a large collection of farm 
implements and machinery of the most im- 
proved patents, to facilitate the cultivation 
of his beautiful farm, and his arrangements 
for spraying are nearly perfect. The pump 
is operated by a small Shipman oil engine, 
which automatically feeds itself with oil 
when the fuel is needed and with water 
when that is low. The pump forces a pow- 
erful stream into two hose; the Paris green 
mixture is constantly agitated by ma- 
chinery, and when the wagon is driven 
under a tree all that the two men have to 
do is to direct the hose and spray both 
sides of the tree at once, which can be 
done in one minute. Trees are sprayed 
five times in a seasor, and those attacked 
by the pear psylla received two extra 
sprayings.—P. C. Reynolds, in Country 
Gentleman. 





Farming is Being Regenerated. 


I disagree with Henry Stewart’s com- 
plaint (November 18th issue) that agricul- 
ture has gone back while other industries 
have progressed during the past 50 years. 
We see larger and better herds of cows 
than ever before, with numerous co-opera- 
tive creameries, We see the numerous 
silos, and acres of growing corn to fill 
them. We see better farm buildings, bet- 
ter farmhouses and better kept grounds. 
And if we go inside we find our farmers’ 
homes better furnished and their sons and 
daughters better educated. Everywhere 
we find that improved farm machinery is 
being used. 

Our modes 
changed. 
of necessities. 


of living have certainly 
Luxuries have taken the place 
Taxes have doubled to meet 
increased expenses on every hand. Better 
education costs more money. It is not 
that our farms produce less, but rather 
that our methods of living cost more, that 
hinders our farmers from getting ahead in 
the world, and yet some of them do get 
ahead and meet these increased expenses. 
The total expenses of my town in 1818 
were $323; last year they amounted to 
$3,916. And mind you, the land holder, 
the farmer, has to pay these taxes every 
time. With the crops and dairy products 
produced on very many farms at the pres- 
ent day, our farmers might become rich, 
provided they were willing to live, dress 
and do as they did a century ago. I don’t 
think that any of our farmers would care 
to try that plan. which shows that they 
have progressed at least in this respect.— 





How to Line Butter Tubs with 
Parchment Paper. 


'C. T. Almy, in the New York Produce 
Review, thus tells how he lines butter tubs 
with parchment paper. 

After you have your parchment lining 
soaked and ready, take a roller fourteen 
inches long, two inches in diameter at the 
large end, one and one-half inches at the 
other, spread the paper out on a smooth 
board, being careful to have it smooth. 
Then roll it on the roller, keeping the 
small end to the left. Place roller in the 
tub and unroll to the left, following up 
with a paper-hanger’s brush. You will be 
surprised how quickly and how smooth a 
tub can be lined. 





—It is better to be enthusiastic in a mis- 
taken cause than apathetic in everything. 
—When a man drinks until he sees snakes 
he is so drunk that he doesn’t care much 





are a pleasant sight, with their round 


James B. Little, in American Agriculturist. 


THE ANNUAL WARNING, © 


It Concerns the Collecting of 
Mushrooms. ae 


It is a fact not known to the general 
public that the greater number of mush- 
room: species are not only edible, but 
much more delicious than the common 
mushroom usually sold in shops. 
Now, almost without exception, the 
mushrooms that are responsible for so 
many deaths, the eating of which is almost 
certain to be attended by fatal results, be- 
longs to one genus, named by mycologists 
amanitae. 

What may be considered remarkable, 
this particular and most dangerous genus 
is provided with an indication of its poi- 
sonous qualities as clear and intelligible 
as igs the hiss of the rattlesnake, which 
serves as a warning to the individual of 
its presence. This fact should be specially 
emphasized, for we have frequently seen 
growing in the meadow the deadly Aman- 
ita within a few paces of the common 
edible mushroom. And, at certain stages 
of their growth, to a casual observer the 
difference between them is very slight. 
The distinguishing feature which clearly, 
“reveals the presence of this poisonous mush- 
room consists of a cup at the base of the 
stem where it enters the ground. All the 
Amanitas or fatally poisonous mushrooms 
are provided with this cup. 

It may not be discernible by a careless 
glance, for it is quite possible that the cup 
—the significant emblem of death—may 
conceal itself just beneath the earth, and 
it may be necessary to brush away the soil 
at the foot of the stem. 

And there can be no mistake as to the 
character of this cup. It is not merely a 
swelling of the base of the stem of the 
mushroom, for many edible fungi are thus 
swollen; it is a cup generally well defined, 
within which the ster is fixed like a can- 
dle in its socket. 

In gathering what is called the “deadly 
Amanita,” you are likely to pull the stem 
out of the cup, leaving the latter im- 
bedded in the earth, but in the “Fly Aman- 
ita,” equally fatal in its effects, the cup 
must be sought for. It is unnecessary to 
notice any other characteristics of these 
poisonous mushrooms, for the reason, 
mainly, that they are protean in shape and 
color, dressed in the most gorgeous tints, 
as well as in hues subdued or colorless. 

They are to be found in the forests, but 
also plentifully in the fields. ‘The impor- 
tant feature to be recognized, and that 
which is an absolute protection against the 
fatally poisonous effects of a mushroom 
lies in the presence or absence of a cup. 

We by no means, assert that there are 
not other species of mushrooms that may, 
prove injurious if taken into the stomach, 
but they are not of a kind that are likely 
to prove surely fatal. 


Sa 





-—-The friends of a woman are usually 
less prepossessing than herself. 

—The beautiful snow often removes @& 
multitude of disgraceful sidewalks. 

—A new broom doesn’t sweep cleaner 
than an old one with a new hired girl at- 
tached. 
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THE WHEEL 
OF TIME 


forall time is the.... 


Metal Wheel 


We make them inal! sizes and 

- varieties, ANY 

AXLE, Any height, eny 
width of tire you may wan 


( 

Ve Our wheels are either di- 
& Gan 
7 EIT VOUR WAGON, 
Perfectly without change.... 


NO BREAKING DOWN 


‘ t,no resetting tires 
OHEAE because they endure, 
Si5 for catalogue and prices: 


7 Electric Wheel Co.. 


Box 91 Quincy, 








HARTM 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


t Stronger than Iron. 
Made of best steel wire and woven a handsome fence, # 
which when constructed with our ernamental steel posts 

fy adds greatly to the beauty of the Jawn or cemetery lot. 


E IDEAL FENCE 
on, — losing acy = — Yards, ae Yards, 
fy HARTMAN MFG. ©0., Ellwood City, Pa. 
or 277 Broadway New York. 
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Copyrighted by CHAS. A. GREEN, 1898, 
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HOW TO PLANT, 
HOW TO PRUNE, 
HOW TO MARKET, 


How and When to Thin Fruit, Ete., 
Spraying Directions and Spray Calendar. ae a 
How to Manure and Fertilize Orchards, Etc., and One 














Thousand other Useful Items of Information on Fruit 


Culture. 


Culture, Ete. 


Special Treatise on Cherry, Pear, Quince and Currant 


This new book will be ready to mail September 1st. Price 25c. or {ree 
as premium with Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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-* Delft blues are desirable. 
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CONSUMPTION 
CAN BE CURED. 





The ‘Doctor Slocum System” the Most Marvelous 
Discovery of the Age. 





Cruel Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe 
and Other Lung Troubles Conquered. 





By Special Arrangement with the Doctor, Three Free Bottles of this 
Wonderful Treatment that Cures sent to all “Green’s Fruit 
, Grower” Readers for the Asking. 



















NO ONE SHOULD MI68S 
THIS GLORIOUS 
CHANCE, 


REMEMBER, the (3) 
free bottles will be sent 
toall who suffer; and re- 
member also, that the 
Doctor Slocum System is 
the unconquered foe of 
Consumption, and the 
greatest discovery of 
this wonderful age of 
Progress. 
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IS MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT 


MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—All readers of GREEN’s FRuIT GROWER anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor Slocum 
System, as represented in the above illustration, with complete divections, pamphlets, testimonials, 
etc., by sending full address to Doctor T. A. Slocum, the Slocum Building, New York City. This is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of the New System of 
Treatment, and should be accepted at once by all sufferers. When writing the Doctor, please 
mention GREEN’s Fruit GROWER, and greatly oblige. 
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LL TELL YOU HE OWES 
HISGOOD FORTUNE 
TOANINVESTMENT 
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EVAPORATOR. 


FRUI 


Strong—Durable—Can be appiied to any stove or ‘range. 
IN THE MARKET-$83, $5 and $8. 
EASTERN MF’G CO., 257 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FoR 
FAMILY USE: 
CHEAPEST 
Send for free circular. 


" THE GRANGER,” 











The American Navy, Cuba and 


Hawaii. 





A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half tone pictures 
of the American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii 
has just been published and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made 
arrangements for a special edition for the 
benefit of its patrons and will furnish the 
full set, one hundred and sixty pictures, for 
one dollar. In view of the present excite- 
ment. regarding Cuba these pictures are 
very timely. Send amount with full ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Prof. H. E. Van Deman’s Farm 
for Sale. 





' Our correspondent, Prof. H. E. Van De- 
man, offers for sale his old farm of 240 
acres in Eastern Kansas. He says it-is 
too good a_home to be rented. It is located 
in the center of the great fruit lands and 
stock section of the West. Prof. Van De- 
man would accept a small place near a 
nice town or city as part payment for this 
farm. Any one desiring to purchase all, 
or part, of this land, or to exchange for 
it, should address Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 
Parksley, Va. 





A Dining-Room. 





/ 

Why do so many people look upon dining 
as a solemn duty which they owe.to society 
and the world? Breakfast has no formal- 
ity associated with it. 
average man with enjoyment without con- 
sidering the outside world. Luncheon is 
an apology for a meal, quite often the more 
enjoyable because it is a picked-up- meal 
composed of the left-over of the day be- 
fore, put together in an appetizing, en- 
ticing manner. 

Dinner is a more elaborate meal, but for 
that reason it need not be a solemn one. 
We are frequently reminded that at a con- 
vivial. board literally a lively company is 
necessary to a good appetite. A dining- 
room should not be a gloomy room. The 
furniture should be cheerful, not stately 
and gloomy, after the pattern of so many. 
In “the greater number’ of families the 
dining-room is used for all three meals. 
It should not be elaborately furnished, but 
the -colors used should be such as light up 
well for the evening meal and are cheerful 
under the light of morning and noon. An 
eastern or southern exposure is a pleasant 
one. A-rather dark rich carpet; but one 
which will not show dusty footprints, is 
very. desirable for-a dining-room:. Medium 
dark’ shades of green, especially the pretty 
bluish mistletoe greens, are desirable. Next 
to this rich tints of terra-cotta or grayish 
A round-cor- 
nered table of medium height is more de- 


sirable than the high square-cornered din- 
- ing-table of olden times, 
ful, and more persons can be seated around 


It is more grace- 


% than around a‘ square-cornered table. 





It is eaten by .the, 





Extremely fastidious women are now or- 
dering their linen tablecloths made with 
rounded corners io fit round-cornered 
tables.. This is by no means necessary, 
though such a cloth is very much more ef- 
fective where the. pattern of the cloth 
shows. a border that is intended to lie 
around the edge of the table. If the table- 
cloth is square the pattern must be broken 
at the corners of a rounded table. High- 
backed chairs of comfortable height, with 
the seat sloped a little toward the back, 
are now preferred for use at the dinner 
table. There should not be any furniture 
about a dining-room that cannot be kept 
compactly against the wal. The sideboard 
should not project far into the dining-room 
unless the room is very large. Care must 
be taken to leave plenty of space in this 
room to get around the table; therefore it 
is better to remove any furniture that in- 
terferes with this. Shallow closets with 
glass doors are desirable for the display 
of choice china. There is a great display 
now of quaint, old-fashioned china on side- 
boards and in closets. Tantalus cups, 
doubie-handled “long cups” in Doulton and 
other old English ware, old-fashioned blue 
and gray steins, tall chased pitchers of 
English pewter are some of the quaint 
pieces displayed on the sideboards of per- 
sons of taste.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Quotations from George Wash: 
ington. 





There exists, in the economy and course 
of nature, an indissoluble union between 
virtne and happiness, between duty and 
advantage, 

The company in which you will improve 
most will. be the least expensive to you. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with 
few; and let those few be well-tried, be- 
fore you give them your confidence. 

Submit your sentiments with diffidence; 
a dictatorial style, though it may carry 
conviction, is always accompanied with 
disgust. 

It is to be lamented that great charac- 
ters are seldom without a blot. 

Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. 

My anxious recollections, my sympathetic 
feélings; and my best wishes are irresist- 
ibly attracted, whensoever in any country 
I see an oppressed nation unfurl the ban- 
ners of freedom. 

Though I prize, as I ought, the good 
opinion of my fellow-citizens, yet if I know 
myself, I would not seek or retain popu- 
larity, at the expense of ‘one social duty 
or moral. virtue. 

We should never promise more than we 
have a moral certainty of performing. 

In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

Cool reason, which can alone establish a 
permanent and equal government, is as 
little to be expected in the tumults of pop- 
ular commotion, as an attention to the liber- 
ties of the people is to be found in the 
dark divan of a despotic tyrant. 





AT GREEN’S BERRY FIELDS. 





In the Strawberry Field. 





June 18th.—We have just been out 
amongst the strawberry pickers., There 
are thirty or forty of them, comprising 
fun-loving children of 12 years to sedate 
mothers of 50 years. There is with them 
one man to allot them their rows, to see 
they pick clean, etc. At the end of each 
large patch, as near the center as possible 
is a rough board house 8x16 feet. Here 
are two men, one to receive the berries as 
they are brought in and pay for them by 
tickets, and the other to pack them im 
crates ready for market. As might be ex- 
pected, we found that some of the “little 
fellows” were not careful enough in hand- 
ling the fruit—or in filling the boxes—while 
some were trampling upon the unripe fruit; 
these were talked to and some will im- 
prove their ways, while others will un- 
doubtedly have to be docked half pay on 
the next trayful, or may be sent home. A 
tray holds six quarts and it is surprising 
how quickly some of the “old hands” fill 
their tray. 

By the bye, with such varieties as Bis- 
marck, Brunette, Seaford, Jessie, Marshall 
and Bubach (these were the leading va- 
rieties being picked), it does not need so 
much finger work as it used to in the time 
of the old Crescent Wilson type of berry. 
By noon we found that 1,200 quarts had 
been picked. One and a half cents were 
paid for picking, some of the best pickers 
earning $1.00 by the hour. 

Rain_threatens this afternoon, but if this 
blows off we will have picked 2,500 quarts 
by 6 o’clock and without doubt 2,000 quarts 
again to-morrow. If weather is fine ex- 
pect to pick every day until close of season, 
which may be expected about July the 4th. 
Brandywine and Parker Earle hold on 
usually until this date. 

The berries picked first in the morning 
were sent off to neighboring villages as 
soon as loads were ready. That picked 
after 10 o’clock (say 40 bushels) will be 
put in a cool cellar at once and taken in 
the early morn by three one-horse spring 
wagons. These will be taken perhaps 20 
miles and delivered direct to the stores or 
to the consumer. We aim to put the fruit 
in attractive shape. It pays. 

Just a word or two about varieties. We 
are fruiting Bismarck heavily this season. 
It is a good one, too. No bettershaped berry 
or more productive variety has ever been 
grown by us extensively. The only fault 
it has, if any, is of producing such large 
clusters of fruit that bend the stem, caus- 
ing the fruit to tie on the ground. Jessie, 
Marshall and McKinley are varieties that 
are immense in size of berry and good in 
every way. Marshall is especially dark 
colored when fully ripe and is in great de- 
mand. These are especially nice table va- 
rieties. Bubach, Princess, Parker Earle, 
Sharpless, Van Deman and many others 
of the well known standard varieties are 
being picked to-day also. Parker Earle 
promises to give fruit for weeks after other 
varieties have gone. Brandywine, Glen 
Mary and Wm. Belt must be classed as 
late varieties. Brandywine is an excellent 
canning berry, unless size is objected to, 
for it is a good sized berry. We have 
canned fruit of the variety of 1897, seem 
as whole to-day as when put up, and re- 
taining the delicious flavor peculiar to this 
grand fruit in a remarkable degree. Glen 
Mary is a good general variety. Wm. Belt 
promises well. Fruit very large, berries 
irregular in shape, which may be some ob- 
jection. Margaret. Large fruit, and an 
abundance of it. Good quality. This is 
the first season in fruiting the variety; it 
is ready to-pick to-day; seems to be a large 
crop. 

In new varieties we have Will War- 
field, Bob Bubach, Carrie Crescent, May 
Crescent, Chas. Crescent, Hattie Warfield, 
Minnie Warfield, Mamie Warfield, Rob 
Rush, Sam Sperry, Perfection, Comet. 
These all from one originator, grown by us 
for trial and some of them having some 
special good’ points which we have not 
space to refer to here. Then we have a 
new variety called Success, that came to 
us from Connecticut, which is a promising 
early variety. Also a new introduction of 
the great strawberry enthusiast of Jud- 
sonia, Ark., called the Excelsior, and last 
but not least, a new venture of our own 
which is not yet named, but which is cal- 
culated to please a good many of our 


friends some day.—E. H. Burson, Supt.. 


Green’s Fruit Farm, Clifton, N. Y. 
LATER: 


June 14.—Rain interfered so that no pick- 
ing was done after dinner yesterday, but 
to-day we find 2,236 quarts picked and lots 
more ready to pick to-morrow. Referring 
to Wm. Belt, as noted above, will say 
that it is truly a very large berry. Here 
is a heaped-up quart on our desk contain- 
ing only 16 specimens, but in shape they 
are very irregular. 





The Law of Transmission. 





The action of the law that like produces 
like does not apply to external form alone, 
but also to the minutest details of the 
physical organization, both external. and 
internal, and to habit and disposition, and 
it applies, though not always equally, to 
the transmission of normal, abnormal and 
acquired characters, and it is potent in 
governing the transmission of disease, 
writes Prof. Thos. Shaw. 

Mate two pure-breds, male and female of 
a certain type, and belonging to the same 
breed, and you get an animal similar in 
form to both. 

The pure Durham is always possessed of 
a short horn, and the Hereford of one 
much longer. The horn of an Ayrshire 
always has more or less of an upward 
pitch. That of the Texan is extraordinary 
large, and the horn of the Jersey is small. 
In color the result is even more marked. 
The Devon is a whole red, except that the 
tip of the tail is white. The white line on 
the withers of the Hereford invariably ap- 
pears. The white band around the body 
of the Dutch Belted animal comes with 
unfailing certainty; the black and white 
in the Holstein never turns into red and 
white. In this power of pure-breds to 
transmit with unfailing certainty the most 
minute details as to form and color which 
we can see, we have a strong guarantee 
of the equally certain transmission ‘of prop- 
erties which relate to the parts of the sys- 
tem that we cannot see. 

The transmission of habit is fairly illus- 
trated in the driving ‘instinct of the collie 
dog, and in the aquatic properties of .the 
spaniel. The former instinctively takes to 
the heels, though it may never have seen 
one of its own kind engaged in driving. 
And the young spaniel reared entirely 
away from its own kind, takes to the water 
almost as naturally as a duck. The black- 
faced Highland and Welsh mountain 
breeds of sheep delight in high lands which 
the Lincoln would refuse to climb and the 
Romnay Marsh breed feed contentedly 
on fen lands where the mountain 
breeds could only be kept under restraint. 
Each distinct breed transmits habits with 
the same certainty that it transmits qual- 
ities which relate to form, and these habits 
may be intimately associated with adapt- 
ability to certain uses and to conditions of 
management of a certain kind only. The 
habit of turning food into.milk or of trans- 
forming it into meat mfy be as certain as 
the transmission of habits of any other 
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kind; and in thrs form of transmission we 
have a guarantee of the transmission of di- 
gestive qualities of a certain kind. 

That the operation of this law does cer- 
tainly extend to the powers of digestion 
and assimilation are apparent. 





Preservation of Fruits. 





It is not generally known, that a strong 
element in the successful preservation of 
fruits, is healthfulness in the tree that bore 
them. An apple, pear or grape that can be 
kept for three months after gathering from 
trees in a perfect state of health, will show 
evidence of decay in much less time than 
if taken from trees in a less vital condi- 
tion. Some fruits will, of course, natur- 
ally keep longer than others. There are 
autumn pears and apples and winter pears 
and apples. This condition is a result of a 
constitutional difference; but aside from 
this constitutional difference, vigorous life- 
power has much to do.—Meehans’ Monthly. 





Record of the Season. 





The present season opened up earlier 
than any we can remember, and yet cool 
days intervened without frost retarding the 
season so that the date of ripening straw- 
berries at our fruit farm was not much 
earlier than ordinary years. We attach 
dates when we began first to pick straw- 
berries at Gréen’s fruit farm, which is at 
least a week later than the sandy soil lo- 
cated close to Rochester: 


Year. Date. Quarts. 
1891. June 17th 80 
1892 June 18th 150 
1893 June 14th 10 
1894 June 15th 25 
1895 June 10th 52 
1896 June Ssth 12 
1897 June 18th 52 
1898 June 10th 239 
June 18th.—Up to and including this date. 


we will have picked and-.sold 290 bush- 
els of strawberries this season. 


This has been the most favorable season 
for strawberries of late years for us near 
Rochester. May was a moist month with- 
out frost. The early days of June were 
less showery, but a good rain came just 
before strawberries ripened. The result is 
one of the finest crop of strawberries on 
record. All old standard varieties have 
distinguished themselves by yielding abun- 
dantly. Our old favorite, Jessie straw- 
berry, was never finer and was scarcely ex- 
celled by anything put on the Market since 
McKinley, that proved to be of marked 
value, also Bismarck, Marshall, Brandy- 
wine, Glen Mary, Brunette, Seaford and 
Parker Earle. Our’ strawberries were 
known in the market where they were sold 
as “Green’s Pumpkins.”—Chas. A. Green. 





Hot Drinks. 





A mistake is very often made in assum- 
ing that cold drinks are necessary to re- 
lieve thirst. As a matter of fact, very cold 
drinks frequently increase the feverish 
condition of the mouth and stomach, and 
so produce that very condition which is 
sought to be alleviated. It has been shown 
by experience that hot drinks relieve the 
thirst and coo] the body, when it is unduly 
heated, in a more effectual manner than 
ice-cold drinks. Indeed, a higher tempera- 
ture is to be preferred, and those who are 
much troubled with thirst might do worse 
than try the advantages to be derived from 
hot drinks instead of the cold ones to 
which they have been accustomed. Hot 
drinks have the additional advantages of 
aiding digestion, instead of injuriously af- 
fecting the stomach and bowels.—N. Y. 
Ledger. 





Taking Inventory on the Farm. 





It is doubtful if there is a merchant in 
the entire United States, doing a thousand 
dollars’ worth of business in a year, who 
does not begin immediately after the first 
of January to take an account of stock, 
and by an account of stock on hand, his 
sales, his bills payable, and his bills re- 
ceivable, he is able to determine whether 
the business has been done during the last 
year at a profit or at a loss. He then pro- 
ceeds to lay the plans for the conduct of 
his business in the year to come. The 
merchant who does not do this, and is 
known not to do this, will speedily lose 
credit among the bankers and business 
men with whom he deals, and would be 
considered in imminent danger of bank- 
ruptey, for only in this way can he find out 
where he stands financially. 


We doubt if there is one farmer in the 
West who at the first of January or at 
any other period of the year regularly 
takes stock, casts up his accounts, and 
finds out the amount of profit or loss.— 
Field and Farm, 





How to Get Well-flavored Milk. 





Nothing so markedly affects the flavor of 
milk, and consequently butter and cheese, 
as the character of the dairy feed. All 
know that the finest and most delicately 
flavored lioney is produced from the white 
clover blossoms, and pastures’ thickly 
sprinkled with the same plant produce a 
feed from which comes number one milk 
and butter. Coarse grasses impart a 
rank flavor to dairy products, as a rule, 
and should be excluded from the ration of 
the milch cow. Thousands of acres of 
pasture land that would otherwise be in 
the best condition are practically spoiled 
by being overrur with noxious weeds and 
bushes. 

In the west, alfalfa imparts its peculiar 
though not unpleasant flavor to milk, while 
in the great districts of the East, every 
one is now familiar with the taste of en- 
silage milk and butter. Valuable forage 
crops which are now the very foundation 
of modern dairying cannot be discarded be- 
cause they transmit their strong vegetable 
flavor to milk, but by thorough aeration 
of the fresh milk much of this unpleasant 
foreign flavor can be eliminated and at the 
same time the keeping quality of the milk 
be assured. 

Where noxious vegetation abounds as in 
neglected pastures, the remedy is not to 
palliate the evil, but to remove it. The 
milch cattle and dairy methods may be im- 
proved, but not until the cows graze in a 
pasture containing only sweet, nutritious 
grasses are dairy methods correct or profit- 
able. 

It is not a hobby to dote on fine flavor 
for dairy products. If you wish to have 
your dairy goods sought after in the mar- 
ket and command best prices, make flavor 
a specialty. Of course, while feed primarily 
affects milk flavors, it is in constant dan- 
ger of contamination from outside causes 
but will not be injured by taints or stable 
filth—Orange Judd Farmer. 





—Strawberries are selling at a low price 
per quart this season, but the crop is an 
unusually large one, and such a crop han- 
dled well and put on to the market right, 
will net more than a small crop at a much 
higher price. The large, showy, firm va- 
rieties such as are most grown now by 
up-to-date growers, find a ready market. 
It will not pay to grow the small type of 
berry, unless especially desired for can- 
ning. There are ten times more strawber- 
ries used fresh on the table daily now than 
there used to be 10 years ago.—B. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. | 


Keep Posted on the 
Chicago Fruit Market. 


Get quotations free of charge, from the reliable Commission 
House, S. T. FISH & CO., who have been established 22 years, 
have ample facilities, are entirely responsible financially, have 
not only the ability to pay, but the reputation of paying their 


Cheer Up. 





What’s the use of looking glum? 
Cheer up! 
Brighter days will surely come. 


eer up! 
Tho’ the storm king holds full sway 
Tho’ the torrents pour to-day, 
Every cloud will clear away; 
Cheer up! 


No use of shedding idle tears, 


Cheer up! 

Don’t give way to foolish fears, °< 
Cheer up! 

Ain’t no use of feeling blue 

If the sun don’t shine on you; 

Sobs and sighs will never do, , 
Cheer up! / 


If misfortune be your apne, 


eer up 
Time will lighten every care; 
Cheer up! 
With the springtime’s gentle rain 
Buds the fairest flower again, 
Song birds sing a sweeter strain; 
Cheer up! 
—L. McCarty, in Boston Traveler. 





Royal Eyes. 





Cleopatra had large, deep-blue eyes. 

Frederick the Great had large blue eyes 
with the luster of polished steel. 

The Emperor Nero was excessively near- 
sighted and used a small gem in the shape 
of a lens to see at a distance. 

Mary Stuart was not exactly cross-eyed 
but one eye moved more than the other 
and gave the Queen that appearance. 

Elizabeth of England had clear, liquid 
blue eyes and always glanced sideways at 
the person with whom she was conversing. 





The Value of Humus. 





A recent bulletin of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station discusses humus, and 
draws the following conclusions: 

The animal and vegetable substance in 
the soil in varying degrees of decay or de- 
composition are collectively spoken of as 
humus, or organic matter. These sub- 
stances, when they reach the proper stage 
of decay, unite, chemically, with the pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid and lime of the soil, 
forming compounds called humates. 

Humus has been found to be valuable in 
the following ways: : 

1. It absorbs or “fixes” nitrogen, thus 
preventing the loss of this, the most val- 
uable of all fertilizing elements. 

2. It absorbs water, thus enabling the 
soil to better withstand drouths. 

8. It renders potash and phosphoric acid 
soluble, so that they can be taken into the 
sap of plants through ‘the roots. 

Yor these reasons farm manures possess 
an advantage and value over and above 
the market price of the nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid they contain. Their 
bulk is mostly humus, a valuable material 
which exists in very small quantities in 
commercial fertilizers. 

For the same reason clover, peas and 
other green crops—even weeds—turned un- 
der, are largely beneficial to land, aside 
from the nitrogen they have gathered from 
the air and the phosphoric acid and potash 
their long roots may have brought up from 
the subsoil. 





Denver Field and Farm Notes. 





We have not given much thought here 
in Colorado to the Dyehouse cherry as 
compared with such well tested sorts as 
the Early Richmond. The difference in 
the fruit of the two varieties is not a 
great deal until both are ripe, though Dye- 
house generally ripens a week or ten days 
in advance of Early Richmond. The fully 
ripe fruit of Dyehouse is superior to the 
fully ripe fruit of Early Richmond. Another 
difference is in the juice of Dyehouse, be- 
ing somewhat dark colored while that of 
Early Richmond is colorless. Both va- 
rieties are profuse bearers, and Dyehouse 
is probably the earliest bearer of all fruit 
trees, young trees one year old quite fre- 
quently bearing in the nursery rows. Both 
varieties are valuable for localities in 
which the sweet cherries are not generally 
successful. Dychouse is valuable for any 
locality and in any collection, considering 
its excellence for pies, for canning, and, 
when fully ripe, for eating right from the 
tree. It has also the smallest pit of all 
cherries, 





The big orchards are coming. Frank 
Goble has leased for fifteen years the farm 
of ex-Governor Morrill, in Wyandotte 
County, Kansas. It comprises 880 acres 
of fine land and will be transformed into a 
vast orchard. It will be the largest apple 
orchard in one body west of the Mississippi 
River, if not in the United States. It will 
take 65,000 trees to cover the’ farm and 
seven years after two-year-old trees are 
set out it will bear a half crop, and within 
nine years a full crop. Thirty thousand 
barrels is the yield expected at the close 
of the seventh year. In Colorado such a 
plantation would be doing as much as this 
in four years, 





Nothing seems to be better for covering 
the wounds made in pruning than com- 
mon lead paint, which is closely followed 
by grafting wax. The wax is superior to 
paint in the matter of healing, but does 
not last as well and is not so convenient to 
apply, although in warm weather, when it 
works well, there is little trouble in this 
regard. Coal tar is useful in preventing 
the wood from checking, but appears to be 
a positive hindrance to healing, so that in 
spite of the fact that it stays well, there is 
little to recommend it. Pine tar is no aid 
to healing, being apparently a trifle detri- 
mental, while it-helps only slightly in the 
matter of checking, and does not last well, 
therefore it has nothing to recommend it. 
Shellac is a failure. It does not last and 
neither aids the wound in healing nor, to 
any appreciable extent, prevents it from 
checking. 





The original Greening apple tree is still 
standing on the farm of D. Solomon 
Drowne, at Mt. Uygeia in North Foster, 
Rhode Island. ‘lue tree was a very old 
one when the farm was sold in 1801, and 
the owner of the farm remarked to the 
purchaser that it was a pity the old tree 
was going into decay, for it produced the 
most valuable fruit of any tree on the 
farm. The purchaser’ determined to see 
Low long he could make the tree live. He 
removed the original soil, which seemed 
rather poor, for some distance around the 
tree, and filled in with rich soil. Then he 
pruned the tree, cutting out the dead 
branches. In a few years the tree was 
flourishing vigorously, and bore fruit every 
year of the first Rhode Island Greenings. 
The tree is going into decay again. Some- 
body ought to repeat the experiment of 
ninety-seven years ago. The tree is a large 
one, the trunk near the ground measuring 
five feet ten inches in circumference. It 
was thought in 1801 to be fifty or more 
years ‘old. 





Plant Sugar Maples. 





Should we plant maple groves? There 
can hardly be two opinions on this sub- 
ject. The beet-sugar industry is a problem; 
but the maple sugar industry never was 
a problem.. It pays better than three- 
fourths of our farmwork. At eight cents a 
pound maple sugar finds ready market, 
while much of the better product sells at 
10 cents and 12 cents. The syrup is sold 
by producers directly to consumers at $1 
a gallon—very rarely at less than 80 cents, 





bills promptly. 


REFERENCES. 
First National Bank, Chicago, 


; Mercantile Agencies. 


Your Bankers can show you our rating. 
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Throughout New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and other States this direct sale 
to consumers takes up a large part of the 
product, excepting only two or three coun- 
ties of Northern New York. But it is not, 
just now, as a market product that the 
subject should be mainly considered. Every 
family is a sugar consumer and a sugar 
buyer. Most farmers can make the larger 
part of this sugar supply as easily as they 
can raise their own potatoes. <A family of 
six or seven will consume from one to two 
barrels of sugar a year. Granulated sugar 
will cost such a family from $15 to $30 a 
year. A grove of fifty trees will produce 
from 200 to 250 pounds of maple sugar. 
That is, where the trees stand in the open. 
The product is less where the sugar is 
made from treés in the forest. This is 
equivalent to at least half the family’s re- 
quirements for sugar. But the sales of 
syrup will make an aggregate value per 
tree even higher. A grove of fifty trees, 
standing in the open, will occupy not more 
than a quarter of an acre. Besides the 
sugar product, the grove is advantageous 
for shade, also for an enormous product of 
humus each fall, and for windbreaks and 
shelter, and as an equalizer of temperature 
and moisture. Maple trees should grow in 
a grove. They do not thrive well as street 
trees, where they are subject to much 
abuse of the saw and exposure of the 
trunk to hot sunshine. A grove might well 
be given place on every farm of twenty 
acres. Why shall there not be a general 
planting of maple groves during the spring 
of 1898?—E. P. P., in New York Tribune. 





Various Topics. 





The Farber Zeitung, as quoted in the 
Scientific American, gives the following 
method of rendering fabrics fireproof: Six- 
teen pounds pure ammonium sulphate, five 
pounds pure ammonium carbonate, six 
pounds boracie acid, four pounds pure 
borax, four pounds starch or four-fifths 
pounds dextrine or gelatine, two hundred 
pounds water. Into this,liquid the fabrics 
are dipped at eighty-six degrees F., so that 
they are well saturated; then they are 
wrung out lightly and sufficiently dried for 
ironing. The quantity of the starch of the 
dextrine and gelatine may be changed ac- 
cording to the degree of stiffness the stuffs 
are to possess. One quart of the liquid 
will impregnate about fifteen square yards 
of stuff. 





A bill for the regulation of marriage has 
been introduced into the Ohio Legislature. 
It provides for a State Board of three ex- 
aminers, to be appointed by the Governor, 
and a board in each county, appointed by 
the Probate Court. Persons making appli- 
cation for a marriage license will be re- 
quired to submit to a physical and mental 
examination by the board of the county 
in which they live. The examination will 
touch the following subjects: Strong ten- 
dency of the applicants to hereditary in- 
sanity, habitual drunkenness, criminal rec- 
ord, tendency toward crime, or a liability 
to inherit a criminal inclination, imbecility, 
mental or physical constitutional diseases 
that might be transmitted to the progeny, 
consumption, blood diseases, etc. The pres- 
ence of any of these diseases, or the dis- 
covery of hereditary liability to them, will 
bar the applicant from the right to marry. 





Storyettes. 





—Mr. Aspinwall, a clever and reckless 
barrister, famous in the ’60’s in Victoria 
for his fun and audacity, was addressing 
an election meeting in Ballarat, the “gold- 
en city.” The lively advocate had come 
to that time in his career when much 
whisky and soda had wrought palpable 
havoe with his complexion. His speech 
ended and questions were invited. ‘“Aspin- 
wall!’ bellowed a stalwart digger, “tell us 
what makes your face so red.” “Blushing 
at your confounded impudence, sir!’ was 
the quick reply. It carried the meeting. 

—In the last century every gentleman 
was put to bed drunk. He had either to 
drink as others drank or fight a duel. Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, when he was 18 years 
of age, after a day’s hunt, avoided intoxi- 
cation at dinner by watching till the others 
were tipsy, and after that pouring each 
new glass of wine down his neckeloth, then 
worn so large that the chin was buried 
in it. When the last of the topers lay 
under the table, he rushed to his bedroom, 
took a bath, dressed anew, and joined the 
ladies at their 12 o’clock tea. The next 
morning, at breakfast, all the gentlemen 
rose when he entered and received him as 
if he had been a prince. They had heard 
that he had been unaffected by the wine, 
and considered that so strong a head was 
entitled to the highest honors. 

—Dr. Fitchett, brother of the editor of 
the Australian Review of Reviews, was a 
member of a colonial parliament wherein 
one day a certain eccentric and elderly 
member named Taylor insisted on making 
a speech on education. The oration con- 
sisted of a hyperbolical eulogy of the board 
of schools in Mr. Taylor’s constituency. 
Mr. Fitchett interjected some jocose ex- 
pression of doubt. ‘Why, sir,” said the 
irate Taylor, turning upon him, “at this 
very moment I have a school in my 
eye——” “No, only one pupil, Mr. Tay- 
lor!’ retorted the doctor, and thé orator’s 
eloquence was drowned with laughter. 





Put some corn in a stove pan and roast 
until a dark brown, and feed to the moult- 
ing hens once or twice a week, and it wiil 
do them good. There is nothing in all the 
range of poultry diet better than this. 
Parched corn for laying hens is an old 
maxim and a good one. 





—I well remember when but a few years 
ago the poultry advertiser was regarded as 
a questionable subject; a few of them 
proved to me the truthfulness of this asser- 
tion. 


A PECULIAR FACT ABOUT CANCERS. 


It has been proved by those who have 
given special study of Rheumatism and 
Skin Diseases that people who are predis- 
posed to these two diseases are more sub- 
ject to Cancers. Proving that Cancers are 
the direct result of Rheumatic poison. 
Rheumatic Tea removes the poison, there- 
by curing Rheumatism and Skin Diseases 
and fulfilling the old adage: “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Send 
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25 cents for a package to Neu-rot-ico Med- 
icine Co., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
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What improvements have been made ; 
the manner of shipping berries and ian 
small fruits in the past few years? on 
asked by the Fruit Trade Journal. _ ™ 

Twenty-five years ago = strawberries 
were marketed in clumsy crates of differey t 
Styles, holding anywhere from 12 to 69 
quarts; this past season nearly the entire 
crop was marketed in the neat and ai. 
tractive 32-quart crates, There were many 
of the 60-quart crates still used in Nes 
folk and vicinity. Most of the crates an 
sold now with the fruit. The growers ea 
well afford to furnish these crates oun 
now, as the cost of the erates is about 90 
pen less than it was twenty-five years 

Is there a demand for short or i 
berry baskets for shipping fruit? — 

‘The short and skin quart baskets are 
sold more in large cities to the venders or 
peddlers who buy the second quality ber. 
Ties, and after throwing away the bad 
fruit in a full size basket, they manage to 
have enough left to fill the short or skin 
basket, and they then sell the fruit at ~ 
much a basket, instead of so much a quar 
The buyers of berries are no longer py 
ceived by the people who put up short 
baskets. Nearly all shippers of strawher. 
ae to the standard of full size 

What is your estimate of the number 
of berry baskets used in the United States 
each season? ~ 

“We can only make this estimate on our 
knowledge of what is done in the Bast, as 
we are more in touch with the trade here 
but should say there are at least two hun- 
dred millions of berry baskets sold each 
season. Probably 25 per cent. of this 
quantity is used in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and Woe pe A large part of the other 
so per cent. is used in the Eastern an; 
Middle States. Only a very few pr this 
two hundred millions of baskets are. used 
the second time, as the growers find that 
it pays them to use new, clean baskets for 
each shipment of berries. The baskets are 
now so low that fruit growers do not need 
to consider the cost of them.” : 

Where are all these fruit baskets and 
crates made? 

mp = large part of the fruit packages now 
used in the East are made in Virginia 
Maryland, Delaware, New York and New 
Hampshire. The State of Michigan fur- 
nishes a good many of the shipping pack- 
ages which are used in the West each sea- 
son. Many of the fruit cnates and baskets 
used in California are made there, but a 
large part of them are shipped into that 
State from Oregon, although we are called 
on quite often in seasons when they have 
a big crop of fruit, and we have shipped 
many carloads there in a single season.” 

Are there many crates and baskets 
shipped from the United States to foreigr 
countries where fruit is raised? ‘ 

“At one time there was a large export 
business in fruit shipping packages, and 
some countries still call on us to furnish 
the crates and baskets for their fruits: but 
many of them have timber land of their 
own and are fast buying the machinery 
here and manufacturing their own baskets. 
We shall probably always sapply the pack- 
ages used in Cuba, Bermuda, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia and some of the South Americin 
countries, and wherever there is fruit anil 
vegetables raised and where there is 10 
timber suitable for making crates ani 
baskets.” 

What kinds of wood are used for fruit 
packages? 

“There are several different varictics of 
timber used here. In the South we use 
principally pine and poplar for crates, and 
sweet gum and poplar for baskets; and in 
the North we make most of the baskets 
from poplar, beech and birch, and the 
crates from fine white spruce.” 

With no peach crop in New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut, you probably have 
sold no peach baskets this season? 

“True, there were no peaches in 
States you mention, but by not confining 
ourselves to any territory, we have been 
able to place over 300,000 peach baskets 
this past season. With a full crop every- 
where, we should sell several times 5 
many. Three hundred thousand would 
mean somewhere between thirty and forty 
ears of baskets.” 

That would make a big pile of baskets 
if seen all in one place? 

“Yes, but we are acquainted with one 
orchard company which will soon be able 
to use one hundred cars of shipping pack- 
ages each season when they have a crop. 
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—‘A little while ago,” says Mr. Jolin 
Hollingshead, “I was at dinner with a 
number of friends, when the question arose 
as to who was the wealthiest actor in Lon- 
don. ‘Why, Penley,’ hazarded one of the 
company, thinking, no doubt, of the very 
large sum which Mr. Penley made out of 
‘Charley’s Aunt.’ ‘No,’ was the answer, 
‘the richest actor in London is William 
Terriss.’ In support of this statement Mr. 
Hollingshead said Terriss was connected 
with a firm of stockbrokers, and had 4 
taste for buying property. He earned goo! 
salaries on the stage, and was not a mal 
who lived extravagantly. He was not a 
giver of dinners, nor was he what is po)- 
ularly called a society actor. As a matter 
of fact, I remember that once when he 
was in the witness box at a trial he wa 
in the usual form, asked what his occup- 
tion was, and he answered, ‘Stockbroker. 
‘Are you not an actor?’ was the next ques 
tion. ‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Terriss, ‘I’m col 
sidered to be one!’ ”’—London Daily News. 





—In an address before a farmers” con- 
vention in Tenneysa>, the Hon. W. It. 
Rankin said: “It is a lamentable trutl 
that a large portion of our fellow-farime’s 
are not striving for the attainment of °~ 
cellence in their vocation. tter 
ignore available and helpful sources of cur 
cation easily within their power. ‘There ** 
scarcely an agricultural paper published 10 
our country, any number of which, dill- 
gently and thoughtfully studied and nah 
gested, that, to some one, is not worth the 
subscription price for a whole year, an 
although this is but a trifle, it would “ 
haps astonish this large and intelligen’ 
assembly of farmers to know how fer 
comparatively, of our farming masses - 
scribe for an agricultural journal, a jo", 
nal that treats exclusively, intelligent! 
and helpfully, in regard to their busin 
interests. In agriculture as in every other 
field of human effort, knowledge is powel. 
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—A man’s wife may not know what . 
suspects about ker, and he may not sil 
pect what she knows about him. 
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a 
I’ve Been Th 











one who has never bee 

e sowing and reaping and n 
And raising young cattle 
The mist of the morning, the 
The wind and the rain an 

Fach plays a large part, as 

believe. ; 
I have been there, myself, an 


uite like a pastoral pos 
It vite the dew yet bejewe! 
And drive all the cows to a p: 
Where a singing brook throu 
And you linger awhile where 


cool, 
And the cowslips and peppe 
It’s a joy_to watch those wee 
1 have been there, myself, : 


But at night, when the milki 
and you try | 
A young cow that’s about th 
She enieces to your presency 
feet fly, 
While the pail slips away f 
And she spreads you out over 
maybe, 
Ina ieee not cautious no 
Then the poetry fades toas 
I have been there, wwyself, 


The scenes of a farm life are 
T 


When your city friends come i 
| y th ag up your ber 
w they pr y e 
ion they ean of the health 
the clime 
And declare country life is q 
Then your products will van 
for their worth, 
But dollars on bushes don’t 
It’s hard to raise cash, e’en 
the earth, 
I’ve tried it myself, and I 
There is much to be done wi 
is near, 
And you’re tired with the ha 
But when all is made snug 
drifts appear, 
And the short winter day is 
Then the butternuts erack al 
will snap, 
And the apples like rosy cl 
Why, a farm is the jolliest pli 
“I have been there myself, : 


Quite often some fellow, thoy 


say, 

In hie good Sunday clothes n 
Will call on a neighbor conve! 
Whose daughter his fancy 
Then the old folks will yaw 

striking ten, 
And to bed they'll obligingly 
While the two draw their cha 
and then— 
Say, you’ve been there yo 
know! 
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Artesian Water in 





One of the most import 
the Egyptian expedition u| 
been the discovery that by 
wells water may be found i 
many places where its pre 
been suspected. Not only 4 


‘is pessible that water ma 


e the Sahara 

en Its 
prial sterility o 
the lack of moi 





An Ugiy Missi 





Lord Salisbury still keeps 
in a cabinet at Hatfield a 
stone of over a pound ii 
which thé window of a car 
he was seated with his two 
smashed at Dumfries on t 
October 21, 1884. His lord 
delivering a series of politic 
Scotland, and in the streets 
The occ¢ 
carriage were, fortunately, u 
ladies took the missile home 








Wouldn’t be Ins: 





“That is a curious custom 
60me of the South Sea Islar 
Wallace, “of marrying a gir 
€o0me inanimate object, whic 
to act as a sort of scapegoat 
comings of the real, live hu: 

“It is not absolutely uniq 
Wallace, “for a woman in t 
be married to a stick.” 

But Mr. Wallace, with t! 
Tiority of the masculine mi 
deem it a personal matter. 








Superlative Deg 





—The largest mass of pur 
the world lies under the pr 
icia, Hungary. It is knov 
miles long, twenty broad ar 
thickness. 

~-Wales is the richest p 
Britain in mineral wealth. 
duces annually $10 to each 
a little less than $10, but t 
‘Vales amounts to over $20 

—Some of the oldest trees 
are to be found in Great Brit 
called William the Conqu« 

Indsor park is supposed to 
old. The famous Bentley « 
ing oaks are at least two c 

—The largest house in th 
‘Wieden, a suburb of Vienna. 
icile there are 1,400 rooms 
400 suites of from three to si 
and they at. present shelter 
Who pay an annual rent of 
florins, 





Crossing the Plains wi 
Band. 





Of all the strange charact 
for a short time excited th 
admiration of the people wes 
issippi River, none ever eq 

uldrom, of Northeast Mis: 
ing schemes, boundless amb 
@nd often successful ma: 
financial affairs. When the ( 
fever broke out Muldrom w 

Tst men infected. Barly in 

Pikes, of Pike County, fit 
train to cross the plains an 
the foundation of that great 
enabled the genius of the f: 
those great floating palace 

¢Pike and the Tom Jaspe 
‘ Old Bill said he would ecli 
@nd he did. He bought the 
@nd mules in the country. 
Yo hacks were painted in 
+0ung men flocked to him fr 

the country anxious to sec 
0 the famous El Dorado. V 
N was ready to move it ex 
and admiration of every 
"Aich it passed. Nothing lil 


heel Seen on the plains bef: 


in brilliant uniform 1 





